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English  Language  Arts  is  an  essential  part  of  your  education,  because  it  teaches  you  communication 
skills  that  you’ll  use  throughout  your  life.  These  skills  help  you  connect  with  other  people  in  your 
family,  your  community,  your  workplace,  and  the  world.  As  well,  your  study  of  literature  helps  you  to 
understand  yourself  and  other  people. 

To  complete  this  course,  you’ll  need  the  following  materials: 

• seven  Student  Module  Booklets 

• fourteen  Assignment  Booklets 

• the  textbook  Sightlines  10  (Prentice  Hall  Canada) 

• English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 

• English  Language  Arts  10-1  Audio  CD 

• English  Language  Arts  10-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM 

• Jake  and  the  Kid:  Gents  Don’t  Chaw  CD  (Module  5) 

• Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM 

• the  play  Romeo  and  Juliet  by  William  Shakespeare  (Harcourt  Brace  Canada,  1999)  (Module  6) 

• the  novel  Animal  Farm  by  George  Orwell  (Module  5) 

• access  to  one  of  the  feature  films  suggested  in  Module  4,  Section  4 

You  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  CD-ROMs,  which  are  included  in  your  course  package.  This 
course  also  provides  opportunities  to  search  for  information  on  the  Internet.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  access  to  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  and  an  Internet  connection.  If  you  don’t 
have  access  to  a computer  at  home  or  at  school,  try  to  arrange  to  use  one  at  your  community  library  or 
at  the  home  of  a friend. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  course  materials,  you  should  have  the  following: 

• a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper 

• a journal  (notebook  or  folder  on  your  computer) 

• a dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• a CD  player 

• an  audiocassette  recorder  and  blank  audiocassettes  to  record  your  voice  (or  appropriate  computer 
software  and  hardware) 

• a television  and  VCR 

• library  facilities  (school  or  public) 


trategies  for  Completing  This  Course 


Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin.  Be  sure  that  you  have  everything  that  you 
need.  You  should  also  have  a quiet  area  in  which  to  work,  away  from  distractions.  As  well,  you  should 
use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for  yourself  to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule  for  yourself,  and 
display  it  as  a reminder. 

Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  10-1 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with  a partner 
throughout  this  course.  In  the  lessons  that  you’ll  do  in  each  section,  you’ll  often  encounter  instructions 
asking  you  to  work  with  a partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it’s  possible  to  do  much  of  this  work  on  your 
own,  you’ll  likely  get  much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others.  Your  partner  can  be  a friend, 
classmate,  or  family  member.  You  don’t  need  to  work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time.  If  you’re 
having  problems  arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 

The  Going  Further  boxes  that  you’ll  encounter  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets  signal  optional 
enrichment  material.  Going  Further  provides  opportunities  for  you  to  investigate  further  or  research  a 
topic  or  concept  that  you’ve  explored  in  the  lesson.  Going  Further  may  also  give  you  a chance  to  apply 
your  knowledge  and  skills  in  a practical  way.  You’re  encouraged  to  read  the  Going  Further  suggestions 
and,  at  least  occasionally,  do  some  of  these  enrichment  activities. 

To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully  and  work  slowly  and 
systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  Taking  this  approach  will  prepare 
you  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week  so  that  you’ll 
complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  don’t  forget  to  review 
and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly  increase 
your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  10-1. 


There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  evaluation.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any  of 
the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• your  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed. 


A^con  List 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Among  them  are  a number  of  icons  that  appear  in  the 
margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to  discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Read  or  view  something  in  Sightlines  10. 


Refer  to  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 


Use  the  Internet  (optional). 


This  icon  signals  a strategy  that  you  might 
find  useful. 


Get  together  with  another  person  or  a group 
of  people. 


Listen  to  something  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  10-1  Audio  CD  or  the  Jake  and  the  Kid 
CD. 


Watch  something  on  television. 


Access  information  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  10-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM  or 
the  Researching  and  Making  Presentations 
CD-ROM. 
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ection  1 


Power  of  the  Media 


ection  2 


Living  in  an  Information  Society 


Information,  Argument,  and  Persuasion 


^ection  4 


Visual  Communication 


It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  what  life  would 
be  like  without  television,  radio,  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  the  Internet.  Most  people  spend 
hours  every  day,  at  work  and  at  home,  accessing 
different  communication  media  for  a variety  of 
reasons.  Through  these  media,  you  can  get  news 
and  information,  you  can  be  entertained,  and  you 
can  even  conduct  business. 


This  module  focuses  on  the  roles  that  various 
media  play  in  your  life.  You  will  explore  the 
techniques  that  advertisers  use  to  persuade  you  to 
buy  their  products  and  services.  YouTl  also 
examine  the  techniques  that  writers,  speakers, 
and  visual  text  creators  use  to  get  their  messages 
across. 


The  media  make  up  a very  important  part  of 
people’s  lives — so  important  a part  that  most 
people  cannot  imagine  their  lives  without  it. 


Module  Overview 


ection  1:  Power  of  the  Media 


The  media  play  an  undeniably  important  role  in 
your  life.  The  images  you  see  in  various  media, 
such  as  newspapers,  magazines,  television,  and 
films,  influence  you  in  many  subtle  ways.  You 
may  not  even  be  aware  of  just  how  powerful  and 
pervasive  that  influence  is.  Many  people,  in  fact, 
sincerely  believe  that  they  are  not  at  all  affected 
by  images  or  appeals  projected  in  advertising, 
feature  films,  or  television.  However,  if  you 
expressed  this  view  to  a media  expert,  that  person 
would  likely  suggest  that  you’re  kidding  yourself. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  learn  more  about  the  power 
of  the  media  and  how  the  media  attempt  to 
influence  the  way  you  look,  act,  feel,  and  think. 
You’ll  also  consider  the  ways  in  which  certain 
images  you  encounter  in  various  media  influence 
your  attitudes,  values,  self-image,  and  sense  of 
life. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  help  you  become 
more  aware  of  how  the  media  influence  your 
behaviour,  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  values. 


mass  media 


modern  methods  of 
communicating 
quickly  with  large 
masses  of  people; 
for  example, 
television,  radio, 
newspapers,  and 
the  Internet 


Children  learn  as  much— if  not  more— about  life  and  themselves  from  mass  media 
as  they  do  from  school,  life  experiences,  and  interactions  with  others. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


It  has  been  reported  that  children  in  North  America  today  can  identify  over  a 
thousand  corporate  logos;  on  the  other  hand,  few  can  recognize  and  name  more 
than  a handful  of  the  plants  that  grow  in  their  own  neighbourhoods.  This 
illustrates  the  power  of  advertising  and  the  media. 


Images  and  dramatizations  children  encounter  in  media — such  as  magazines, 
television,  and  film— influence  their  perceptions  of  the  world  and  themselves.  Media 
images  are  carefully  created  to  sell  a product  or  tell  a specific  story,  so  the  images  do 
not  always  reflect  reality.  For  example,  the  women  in  media  are  usually  stunningly 
beautiful  and  unnaturally  thin;  the  men  are  handsome  and  muscular.  The  women  are 
often  physically  fit  and  fashionable;  the  men  are  cool  and  powerful. 


norm 


the  commonly 
accepted  standard 
of  behaviour  and 
appearance  of  a 
community  of 
people 


In  real  life,  men  and  women  have  a range  of  body  sizes  and  personalities.  However, 
because  these  ideal  media  images  are  so  pervasive,  many  people  accept  them  as  the 
norm.  Some  individuals  compare  themselves  to  these  images  and  find  themselves 
dissatisfied,  disappointed,  or  envious. 


Mr.  Haas:  Do  you  believe  that  the  media  tell  us  what  we  should  look  and  act  like? 

Brandon:  They  don’t  really  tell  us.  They  just  show  us  what’s  cool,  and  we  imitate 
what  we  see  so  that  we  can  be  cool,  too. 

Chelsea:  You  get  the  idea  that  your  friends  might  like  you  better  if  you  look  and 
act  like  people  in  popular  TV  shows,  movies,  or  fashion  ads. 

Lin:  Some  ads  even  suggest  that  if  you  buy  or  use  a certain  hair  or  make-up 
product,  you’ll  be  happier  and  feel  better  about  yourself. 

Mr.  Haas:  But  why  do  so  many  young  people  go  along  with  such  appeals? 

Dominic:  Maybe  deep  down  inside,  we’re  all  a little  insecure.  The  media  shows  us 
people — models  and  actors — who  seem  to  have  it  all — great  clothes,  perfect 
looks — and  they  look  confident  and  happy.  We  want  to  be  just  like  them,  so 
we  buy  the  same  clothes  and  get  the  same  hairdo.  I guess  we  sort  of  believe 
that  if  we  look  more  like  them,  we  can  feel  happier  and  more  confident,  too. 

Mr.  Haas:  Have  you  also  noticed  in  ads  and  films  how  perfect  the  models’  or 
actors’  complexions  are?  They  are  absolutely  flawless.  How  real  are  these 
images? 

Lin:  They’re  not  real  at  all.  Most  of  the  pictures  and  images  are  touched  up— 
airbrushed — to  cover  up  the  blemishes  and  wrinkle  lines. 

Chelsea:  I read  somewhere  that  they  even  do  something  to  the  pictures  to  make 
the  teeth  of  the  models  look  whiter. 

Dominic:  In  some  ads,  they  combine  the  face  of  one  model  with  the  body  of 
another. 

Mr.  Haas:  Excellent.  What  is  of  concern,  therefore,  is  what  happens  when  you’re 
bombarded  with  so  many  of  these  kinds  of  images.  Isn’t  the  danger  that  you 
may  come  to  believe  that  what  you  see  in  terms  of  facial  and  bodily  perfection 
is  the  norm?  Can  you  ever  measure  up  or  reach  that  kind  of  unreal  perfection? 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Over  the  last  two  generations,  the  media  have  continued  to  project  an  increasingly 
thinner  and  thinner  body  size  as  being  ideal  for  females.  Studies  have  revealed 
that  at  least  40  percent  of  nine-  and  ten-year-old  girls  have  gone  on  weight-loss 
diets.  The  media  have  convinced  them  that  thin  is  in.  Meanwhile,  these  same 
children  are  exposed  to  approximately  10  000  fast  food  and  junk  food  ads  per  year 
on  television. 

Did  you  also  know  that  if  you  compared  the  hip  size  of  the  average  young  woman 
to  that  of  the  average  life-size  mannequin,  you  would  find  that  the  department 
store  dummy  is  about  15  centimetres  smaller?  Perhaps  this  explains  why  some 
clothing  never  looks  the  same  on  real  people  as  it  does  on  mannequins. 


In  your  journal,  explore  the  extent  to  which  you’ve  been  influenced  by  the 
power  of  the  media.  Consider  the  following  points; 

• the  amount  of  time  and  trouble  you  spend  on  your  appearance  every  day 

• whether  you  believe  your  choice  of  clothing  or  appearance  influences  how 
your  friends  or  peers  feel  about  you 

• what  you  really  want  your  friends  or  peers  to  like  about  you 


Is  it  your  outward  appearance  or  your  true  self  that  other  people  like  about  you? 
Is  it  your  character  traits  or  the  things  that  you  choose  to  buy  and  own  that 
impress  your  friends? 


On  page  47  of  Sightlines  10,  you’ll  find  an  extended  comic  strip  that  tells  a story  but 
also  makes  a serious  statement  about  how  the  media  influence  your  self-image.  It’s 
important  to  realize  that  the  point  this  selection  makes  applies  to  both  males  and 
females.  If  you’re  a male,  think  about  how  this  also  applies  to  you. 


1.  a.  How  would  you  describe  the  style  of  the  artwork  in  this  comic  strip? 
b.  What  is  the  tone  of  the  comic  strip? 


2.  What  do  you  think  is  the  major  purpose  of  this  selection?  Is  it  to  tell  a story  or  to 
make  a significant  statement  about  the  media?  How  do  you  know? 


3.  Write  three  statements  that  you  believe  the  artist  would  agree  with  about  how 
the  media  influence  people’s  self-images. 


Section  1:  Power  of  the  Media 
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4.  If  this  comic  strip  were  written  as  a poem — without  illustrations — how  effective,  ^ 
relatively  speaking,  would  it  be  in  making  the  statement  that  it  does  about  the 
power  of  the  media?  In  other  words,  what  role  do  the  illustrations  play? 

5.  Why  does  the  main  character  eventually  reject  the  idea  of  recreating  herself  to  fit 
the  mould  projected  by  the  media? 

6.  Describe  someone  you  know  who  has  also  resisted  the  power  of  the  media  in 
dictating  what  people  should  look  and  dress  like.  Describe  also  how  the  friends 
and  peers  of  this  person  responded. 

7.  a.  Skim  through  several  teen  magazines  and  find  at  least  three  ads  that  the 

young  woman  in  the  comic  strip  might  have  been  influenced  by  in  making 
her  dissatisfied  with  her  self-image. 

b.  Then  find  at  least  three  ads  that  might  serve  to  make  males  dissatisfied  with 
their  self-image.  Based  on  your  findings,  what  conclusions  can  you  draw 
about  how  the  media  also  attempt  to  influence  the  self-images  of  males? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  180. 


GOING  FURTHER 


The  comic  strip  “My  Body”  by  Vicky  Rabinowicz  first 
appeared  in  1997  in  a book  entitled  Mind  Riot:  Coming 
of  Age  in  Comix.  The  book  contains  a number  of  other 
story  strips  that  deal  with  a variety  of  topics  about 
growing  up. 

There  is  more  information  about  the  book  on  the 
following  website: 

http://hancomics.com/ comics/581  .shtml 


You  may  want  to  look  for  this  book  the  next  time  you  visit  the  public  library  or  a 
larger  bookstore. 


I 
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Gender  Stereotyping 


gender 

stereotyping 


the  false 

overgeneralization 
of  the  behaviours, 
attitudes,  abilities, 
and  dispositions 
that  are  appropriate 
for  males  and 
females 


Mr.  Haas:  Another  criticism  levelled  at  the  media  involves  gender  stereotyping.  In 
other  words,  the  media  projects  images  of  what  kinds  of  behaviours  and 
attitudes  are  appropriate  for  males  and  females.  Exposure  to  this  gender 
stereotyping  begins  very  early  in  the  lives  of  children.  Can  you  tell  me  where? 

Chelsea:  In  the  gifts  they  get  and  the  games  they  play. 

Mr.  Haas:  Excellent.  Think  about  the  advertisements  that  young  children  see  on 
television.  In  these  commercials,  what  do  you  notice  about  what  the  boys  and 
girls  are  playing  with? 


Lin:  In  commercials,  boys  play  with  trucks  and  superhero  action  figures.  They  also 
play  sports  like  baseball  and  football,  and  a lot  of  commercials  show  them  on 
skateboards  or  bikes. 


Dominic:  Commercials  show  girls  playing  with  dolls  and  toy  ovens. 

Brandon:  Adults  are  also  to  blame  for  gender  stereotyping.  They’re  the  ones  that 
actually  buy  the  presents  and  encourage  their  children  to  play  with  them. 

Mr.  Haas:  I guess  the  question  remains,  “Where  do  adults  get  their  ideas  of  what 
is  appropriate  to  give  boys  and  girls  as  gifts?” 


In  your  journal,  describe  any  kinds  of  gender  stereotyping  that  you’ve  seen 
occurring  amongst  your  friends  and  family. 

To  what  extent  do  you  believe  that  such  behaviour  is  harmless?  When  can  it  be 
detrimental?  Project  yourself  five  or  ten  years  into  the  future.  What  will  you  do  in 
terms  of  choosing  toys  or  games  for  your  children?  Explain  the  reasons  for  your 
choices. 


8.  In  the  comic  strip  “My  Body,”  the  protagonist  reads  magazines  that  project  the 
idea  that  females  are  preoccupied  with  certain  roles  or  behaviours.  What  are 
they  preoccupied  with?  Do  you  believe  that  the  magazines  are  correct  in  their 
perceptions?  Do  you  think  males  share  the  same  preoccupations?  Explain. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  181. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  3A  and  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  1.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


You’re  now  going  to  read  an  essay  written  by  a teenager  who  feels 
that  she  has  been  freed  from  the  influence  of  the  media  on  her 
self-image.  She  has  done  so  by  following  the  teachings  of  Islam  in 
regard  to  her  dress. 

Some  Westerners  may  believe  that  Islamic  women  are  oppressed  and 
denied  basic  freedoms.  This  essay  will  present  another  viewpoint. 

Before  reading  the  essay,  consider  the  following. 

9.  Some  Islamic  women  cover  their  entire  bodies  and  faces.  Do  you 
know  of  any  other  culture  or  religion  that  has  similar 
expectations? 

10.  What  kinds  of  beliefs  or  attitudes  do  you  and  your  family  hold  about 
appropriate  clothing  for  women? 

Now  read  the  essay  “My  Body  Is  My  Own  Business,”  which  is  found  on  page  51  of 
Sightlines  10.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  when  the  author.  Sultana  Yusufali, 
wrote  this  piece,  she  was  a high  school  student  in  Toronto. 

11.  The  author  contrasts  how  Muslim  women  are  portrayed  in  the  media  with  the 
reality  of  these  women.  In  what  ways  are  these  images  different? 

12.  What  does  the  author  mean  when  she  says  “It  is  a myth  that  women  in  today’s 
society  are  liberated”?  Why  does  the  author  feel  that  she  is  more  free  than  most 
Western  women? 

13.  Restate,  in  your  own  words,  the  author’s  argument  on  page  52  regarding  the 
“question  of  the  beauty  myth  and  female  self-image.”  To  what  extent  do  you 
agree  or  disagree  with  her  analysis?  Explain. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  181. 
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In  your  journal,  respond  to  the  following  statement  from  an  Islamic  teenager 
writing  on  the  same  topic  as  the  essay  you’ve  just  read. 

■ 0,r-'  ^ \ ^ ^ 

We  want  men*  to  ignore  our  appearance  and  to  be  more 
attentive  to  our  personalities.  We  want  them  to  take  us 
seriously  and  treat  us  as  equals  and  not  just  notice  the 
way  we  look . 


Also  consider  the  extent  to  which  your  views  about  women  who  wear  the  hijab 
have  changed  as  a result  of  reading  the  essay  by#  Sultana  Yusuf  ah.  Compare  what 
your  views  were  before  reading  the  piece  and  what  your  views  are  now. 


Media  Influences  on  Gender  Roles 

The  media  do  not  just  influence  how  you  feel  about  your  appearance  or  self-image, 
They  also  serve  to  shape  how  you  feel  about  the  roles  that  you  play  in  society. 

Many  ads,  TV  shows,  and  films,  for  example,  present  images  that  suggest  what  is 
appropriate  for  males  and  females  in  terms  of  appearance,  behaviour,  and  jobs  or 
occupations. 
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With  a partner  or  in  a group,  discuss  the  following  questions: 

• When  you  hear  the  words  act  like  a man,  what  does  this  message  suggest  to 
you?  List  a number  of  ways  that  the  media  suggest  “acting  like  a man”  would 
look. 


• When  you  hear  the  word  ladylike,  what  do  you  think  of?  List  a number  of  ways 
that  the  media  suggest  acting  like  a lady  would  look. 


Compare  your  conclusions  with  the  thoughts  of  the  students  in  the  following  class 
discussion  on  the  same  topic. 


Mr.  Haas:  What  do  the  media  suggest  about  what  it  means  to  “act  like  a man”? 

Lin:  Males  are  often  projected  as  being  strong  and  silent.  In  the  media,  males 
don’t  usually  express  their  emotions.  They  don’t  cry,  for  example. 

Dominic:  Yes,  but  that  is  changing.  Messages  in  the  media  now  make  a big  deal 
about  telling  boys  and  men  that  it’s  OK  to  cry,  to  show  sensitivity. 

Brandon:  Boys  and  men  are  usually  shown  doing  dangerous  things  or  involved  in 
sports  or  business.  These  are  the  positive  images.  When  they’re  shown  in  the 
kitchen  or  doing  stuff  like  changing  diapers,  they  come  across  as  being  quite 
funny  or  useless. 


Mr.  Haas:  What  about  the  girls  or  women?  How  are  they  projected  in  the  media? 


Chelsea:  They’re  usually  perfect.  They  have  perfect  hair,  faces,  and  bodies.  And 
they’re  young  as  well  as  beautiful. 

Lin:  Older  women  are  sometimes  used  to  promote  beauty  products.  These 
products  promise  to  make  these  older,  beautiful  women  look  younger. 

Brandon:  They  never  use  plain  women  to  advertise  beauty  products,  but  they  do 
use  them  to  promote  kitchen  and  laundry  products.  So  I guess,  according  to 
the  media,  you  can  either  be  young  and  desirable  or  older  and  practical. 
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Mr.  Haas:  What  about  the  males?  What  do  they  look  and  act  like,  according  to  the 
media? 

Dominic:  A lot  of  them  are  good  looking.  Great  hair  and  muscled  bodies.  But  they 
don’t  come  across  as  being  “perfect”  like  the  women  in  the  ads  do. 

Brandon:  The  guys  in  the  media  are  “cool”!  They  project  an  attitude  more  than 
anything  else.  They  often  come  across  as  being  strong  and  confident. 

Lin:  Or  a rebel.  The  girls  always  go  for  the  guy  who  is  not  part  of  the  crowd. 
Discuss  the  following  question  with  a partner  or  in  a group. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  images  of  gender  roles  and  attitudes  projected  in  the  media 
correspond  to  reality?  Provide  examples  and  discuss  them  with  your  partner  or 
group. 


The  poem  you’re  about  to  read  was  written  by  another  high  school  student.  As  you 
read  Anna  Neuheimer’s  poem  “A  Letter  to  the  Media”  on  page  388  of  Sightlines  10, 
ask  yourself  why  she  would  call  this  poem  a letter. 

14.  Who  specifically  does  the  “you”  in  the  first  seven  lines  of  the  poem  refer  to? 

15.  What  emotion  pervades  this  poem?  In  other  words,  what  is  the  tone  of  the 
poem?  How  do  you  know? 

16.  a.  Create  a collage  of  at  least  ten  images  that  illustrate  the  points  made  in  the 

poem  about  how  the  media  influences  your  self-image.  Your  collage  does  not 
have  to  be  that  large.  Clip  and  paste  only  those  parts  of  each  illustration  that 
are  necessary  for  your  collage.  In  some  cases,  you  may  choose  to  use  only 
the  face  or  slogan  from  an  advertisement.  Combine  the  images  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  a point  or  statement. 

b.  Write  brief  sentences  explaining  why  you  chose  to  include  some  of  the  more 
significant  illustrations.  What  do  they  say  to  you? 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  3A  and  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  2.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


In  this  lesson,  you  explored  various  influences  that  the  media  have  on  your 
self-image  and  your  attitudes  about  appropriate  roles  for  males  and  females  to  play 
in  society. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  be  focusing  your  attention  on  how  print  advertising 
attempts  to  influence  your  buying  habits  and  behaviour. 


r 


g ^ esson  2:  Advertising  in  Print 


In  this  lesson,  you’ll  learn  more  about 
how  print  advertising  influences  your 
self-image  and  buying  habits.  What 
you  learn  about  advertising  in  this 
lesson  can  also  be  applied  to  your 
study  of  advertising  on  TV  in  the 
following  lesson. 

To  begin,  it  would  be  helpful  to 
identify  all  the  places  that  you  might 
find  print  advertisements. 


1.  With  a partner  or  in  a group,  make  a list  of  all  the  places  you  might  find  print 
advertisements.  For  each,  rate  the  level  of  attention  or  interest  that  you 
personally  would  normally  dedicate  to  them.  In  your  notebook,  create  a chart 
similar  to  the  one  shown  here.  It  has  been  started  for  you. 


Places  Where  I Could 

Find  Print  Ads 

Level  of  Attention: 

High,  Medium,  or  Low 

magazines 

high  1 

newspapers 

medium  ■ 

- 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  182. 
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Advertisements  are  carefully  crafted  to  make  a strong  impression  on  you  and 
help  you  remember  the  product.  Think  about  an  advertisement  that  has  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  you.  In  your  journal,  consider  the  following  questions  in 
regard  to  the  print  ad: 


• What  is  it  about  this  advertisement  that  makes  it  stick  in  your  mind? 

• Generally  speaking,  what  advertisements  do  you  find  appealing? 

• Generally  speaking,  what  advertisements  do  you  find  annoying? 


Target  Audience 

Not  every  product  is  for  every  consumer.  It  stands  to 
reason,  therefore,  that  not  every  advertisement  is 
intended  for  everybody.  Advertisers  are  very  careful 
about  targeting  their  appeals  to  very  specific 
audiences.  Advertisers  appeal  to  audiences  according 
to  their 

• age  • marital  status 

• sex  • education 

• ethnic  background  • salary  level 

• occupation  • interests  or  hobbies 

Advertisers  are  experts  at  “hooking”  the  attention  of 
their  intended  audiences  by  combining  graphics,  art 
work,  and  text  in  purposeful  and  effective  ways. 


2.  Flip  through  a few  magazines  to  find  advertisements  that  you  believe  are 

effective  in  appealing  to  different  audiences.  Choose  three  ads,  and  then  answer 
the  following  questions  for  each  ad: 


• What  type  of  audience — considering  audience  factors  such  as  age,  sex, 
ethnic  background,  occupation,  salary  level,  and  interests— do  you  think 
this  ad  was  designed  to  appeal  to? 


• What  makes  you  pick  this  particular  group  of  people  as  the  likely  target  of 
the  ad? 

• How  does  the  ad  try  to  “hook”  the  attention  of  this  particular  audience? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  182.v 
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3.  Study  the  four  advertisements  shown  on  pages  58  and  59  of  Sightlines  10. 

Describe  the  likely  target  audience  of  each  of  the  four  ads.  In  your  description  of 
each  target  audience,  identify  the  intended  audience’s  age,  gender,  ethnic 
background,  economic  status,  hobbies,  values,  and  so  on. 


4.  Which  ad  do  you  personally  find  most  appealing?  Explain  why,  with  respect  to 
the  kind  of  audience  that  you  believe  that  you’re  a part  of. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  183. 


Visual  Appeals 


Advertisers  devote  a lot  of  thought  and  money  to  designing 
print  advertisements.  They  know  that  readers  don’t  spend 
much  time  looking  at  ads  as  they  flip  through  a magazine  or 
newspaper  or  as  they  glance  at  a poster  or  billboard. 

They  also  know  that  to  be  effective,  an  ad  must  appeal 
quickly  and  directly  toward  creating  a mood  or  emotion  in  the 
viewer.  How  do  they  do  this? 

One  way  that  advertisers  attract  your  attention  and  keep  it 
briefly  is  through  eye-catching  art.  These  visuals  can  be 
eye-catching  for  a number  of  different  reasons. 


The  artwork  or  photography  may  simply  be  beautiful  or  stunning— for  example,  a 
gorgeous  sunset,  a star-filled  night  sky,  a colourful  panorama  of  fields  of  flowers,  or 
an  extremely  attractive  individual. 


juxtaposition 


the  combination  of 
elements  that  do 
not  ordinarily  go 
together  or  are  not 
often  seen  together 


Sometimes,  the  images  catch  your  attention  by  shocking  you.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  juxtaposition  of  images. 


Examples  of  juxtaposed  images  that  may 
startle  a viewer  because  of  their  contrasting 
messages  include  a historic  building  beside 
a modern  highrise,  a dove  perched  on  a 
large  cannon,  or  a flower  blooming 
between  the  slabs  of  a concrete  sidewalk. 

The  juxtaposition  of  images  can  puzzle  you 
by  raising  questions  about  what  is  going  on 
in  the  picture  or  why  the  advertisers  have 
chosen  to  combine  elements  in  the  way 
that  they  have. 
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Mr.  Haas:  Let’s  talk  more  about  how  print  ads  work.  Many  of  you  probably 
believe  that  you  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  ads  as  you  flip  through  a 
magazine.  And  yet  we  know  that  such  ads  that  are  barely  glanced  at  are 
effective  in  promoting  sales  and  influencing  attitudes  toward  products.  How 
can  this  be? 

Chelsea:  We  may  not  spend  much  time  on  each  ad,  but  we  don’t  need  that  much 
time  for  the  ad  to  work  on  us. 

Mr.  Haas:  What  does  that  mean? 

Chelsea:  Our  brains  are  pretty  quick  at  picking  up  visual  messages.  In  a split 
second,  our  brains  can  put  together  a lot  of  information. 

Mr.  Haas:  What  kind  of  information? 

Dominic:  If  there  is  a physical  setting  and  people  doing  stuff,  we  can  make  up  a 
story  and  we  can  tell  what  the  people  are  like  and  what  they  are  feeling.  This 
only  takes  a millisecond,  but  it  happens.  It  would  take  a lot  longer  if  we  were 
to  put  it  all  into  words  and  sentences,  but  we  don’t  as  we  flip  through  a 
magazine.  We  don’t  have  to. 

Mr.  Haas:  What  other  kinds  of  information  do  you  get  in  that  brief  glance  as  you 
flip  pages? 

Brandon:  You  get  the  mood  or  feeling  of  the  moment  captured  in  the  visual.  You 
can  tell  immediately  if  the  people  are  happy,  sad,  nostalgic,  or  satisfied.  You 
can  tell  all  this  by  the  looks  on  their  faces,  by  what  they  are  doing,  and  by  the 
dominant  colours  used  in  the  ad. 

Lin:  You  can  get  a lot  of  information  from  the  words  on  the  page,  too.  Usually 
there  is  a recognizable  slogan  or  some  simple  words  that  help  you  understand 
what  the  advertiser  is  trying  to  get  across. 

Dominic:  The  amount  of  lighting  or  brightness,  the  use  of  contrast — that  helps  to 
establish  mood,  also. 

Mr.  Haas:  Excellent.  You’ve  done  very  well  in  identifying  the  kinds  of  visual 
appeals  that  advertisers  use  to  hook  their  audiences. 
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To  summarize,  here  are  some  visual  appeals  to  look  for  in  advertisements; 


slogan 


a catchy, 
often-repeated 
phrase  to  promote 
a product 


• eye-catching  art 

Does  the  artwork  give  you  pleasure,  or 
does  it  puzzle  or  shock  you? 

• story  elements  or  dramatic  context 

What  is  happening,  has  happened,  or  is 
about  to  happen? 

• actors  and  spokespersons 

Who  are  they,  and  what  are  they  like? 

• dominant  colours 


What  are  they,  and  what  mood  do  they 
help  to  convey? 

• lighting  and  contrast 
What  does  the  use  of  light  and  dark — or  contrast— emphasize  or  convey? 

• words  and  slogans 

What  information  do  words  and  slogans  add  to  the  overall  effect  of  the  ad? 

• overall  mood  or  impact 


What  general  feeling  does  the  combination  of  elements  project  in  the  ad? 

5.  In  what  ways  are  the  ads  on  pages  58  and  59  of  Sightlines  10  eye-catching? 
Explain. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  183. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  3A  and  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  3.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 
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Psychological  Appeals 


Advertisers  are  experts  at  making  people  feel  as  well  as  see.  Advertisers  know  that  to 
be  truly  effective,  they  must  somehow  appeal  to  their  audiences  on  an  emotional  or 
psychological  level. 

They  do  so  by  appealing  to  people’s  most  basic 
desires,  needs,  or  fears.  Most  ads  attempt  to  get 
you  to  make  a mental  connection  between  their 
product  and  something  that  you  need  or  desire. 

Typical  things  that  advertisers  think  people 
desire  or  need  in  life  are  listed  below.  Which  of 
these  things  appeal  most  to  you? 

• love 

• friends  and  popularity 

• health  or  thinness 

• uniqueness 

• admiration  or  respect 

• wealth,  power,  or  success 

• beauty  or  handsomeness 

• peace,  quiet,  and  relaxation 

• zest  for  life,  adventure,  or  fun 

6.  What  needs  do  the  ads  on  pages  58  and  59  of  Sightlines  10  appeal  to? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  183. 


Try  to  find  three  to  five  advertisements  in  a magazine;  then  name  the  psychological 
need  or  fear  that  each  ad  appeals  to.  If  you  have  access  to  a television,  watch  the 
commercials  aired  during  a half-hour  segment  of  evening  TV.  Name  the 
psychological  need  being  appealed  to  in  each  of  these  commercials. 

Fear  Tactics 


People  also  have  many  fears  and  problems  in  life.  Advertisers  sometimes  imply  that 
their  products  will  solve  people’s  problems  and  give  people  freedom  from  their  fears. 
This  strategy  is  called  using  fear  tactics,  because  sometimes  the  advertiser 
deliberately  reminds  people  of  a fear  or  even  creates  a new  fear  that  people  didn’t 
know  they  had.  Here  are  some  typical  fears  that  ads  might  appeal  to: 


• death,  sickness,  and  pain 

• ridicule 

• exclusion  from  the  crowd 

• loneliness 


• bad  breath  or  body  odour 

• rejection 

• aging 

• adequacy 


Questionable  Claims 


Advertisers  very  carefully  choose  the  words  they  include  in  their  ads.  One  reason  for 
doing  so  is  to  avoid  lawsuits  for  making  false  claims.  Another  reason  for  doing  so  is 
to  appear  to  make  a claim  that  potential  buyers  will  find  appealing  or  irresistible. 


Be  careful  when  reading  or  listening  to  advertisements!  What  sounds  convincing  on 
the  surface  often  says  very  little  when  you  examine  the  advertisers’  claims  more 
closely. 


By  law,  advertisers  must  tell  the  truth,  but  sometimes  they  stretch  it  by  making 
vague  claims.  The  key  to  the  vague  claim  is  the  use  of  words  that  are  colourful  but 
meaningless,  as  well  as  the  use  of  opinions  rather  than  verifiable  facts. 


weasel  words 


vague,  misleading 
words  that  enable 
advertisers  to  make 
claims  that  they 
cannot  be  held 
legally  liable  for 


Most  vague  claims  contain  weasel  words  to  weaken 
their  claims.  Weasel  words  are  words  that  lack 
exactness  and  show  the  possibility  of  other  options. 
Weasel  words  limit  a statement  of  fact  and  enable  the 
advertiser  to  “weasel”  out  of  responsibility  for  proving 
that  the  claim  is  true. 

The  expression  “weasel  word”  is  aptly  named  after 
the  egg-eating  habits  of  weasels.  A weasel  will  suck 
out  the  inside  of  an  egg.  The  egg  appears  intact  to  the 
casual  observer,  but  upon  closer  examination,  the  egg 
is  discovered  to  be  hollow. 


Following  is  an  example  of  a vague  claim  that  contains  the  weasel  word  helps. 


"Gargle- ine  helps  combat  germs  that  can  cause  bad  breath." 


Look  at  this  claim  about  a certain  orange  drink. 


"The  drink  with  100  percent  pure 
Florida-orange  taste" 

Does  the  product  have  any  real  orange  juice  in  it,  or  does  it  just 
taste  like  it  has  real  orange  juice  in  it?  Do  you  think  people 
listening  to  this  ad  on  TV  would  assume  that  the  drink  was  in 
fact  100  percent  pure  orange  juice?  Does  this  claim  really  say 
anything  about  the  product? 

If  the  drink  contained  100  percent  pure  juice,  the  manufacturer 
would  say  so.  Empty  claims  such  as  this  one  are  worded  very 
carefully  to  disguise  the  fact  that  nothing  really  substantial  can 
be  said  about  the  product. 
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The  following  are  some  other  typical  advertising  claims  that  are  highly  questionable. 

The  Unfinished  Claim 

"Janelle  Jewellery  is  lovelier."  (Lovelier  than  what?) 

The  So-What  Claim 

"Gargon — the  baby  champagne  with  the  bubbles"  (Don’t  all 
champagnes  have  bubbles?) 

The  So-Called  Science  Claim 

"Clinically  proven"  (Which  clinic?  How  was  the  “proof”  discovered?) 

The  So-Called  Survey  Claim 

"Three  out  of  five  doctors  surveyed  recommend  diet 
chocolate  for  their  patients  who  eat  chocolate."  (Who  are  these 
three  doctors?  What  were  they  asked?  Are  they  really  saying  diet  chocolate  is 
good  for  you?) 


7. 


ii 


Examine  each  of  the  following  ads.  For  each  ad,  write  down  any  empty  claims 
about  the  product. 


a. 


I 

I 

!j 

Ii 

■I 


nil’s  ACMiyFKTO 
WnLmociCTOUOIER’ 

llltS00UaiK>  HEW  lARTAR. 
ntHTM  WIHTKFRESH! 

• FibvATS  tartar  \ ^ 

• HRPSKHbUCECAVlTl&S 
•PHOTO'S  (\(omsr 

• IWPRO'ltS  DEtTAL  Bj 

\ 


b. 


rexyolobonarv  shampoo  -bhal 

-Uts  DRY  SCALR 

Mew  -to  i+ie. 

root  ePtlne  prpipieifr .Jhe  mild  clean- 
agents  'nOr^  better 'bs  SCrv 
lywr  hair,  Sootl>e  your  dry  Scalp, 

l3ivi  help  nestcrfe-fche 

inartciral  n'oistoro.. 

Only*  DRY'ToPRiiS* contains  3 
/nic^uS,  clinically  (developed 
^formvla  to  dean  youT  dry 
scalp.  Yovr  scalp  will -feel 
sott,  your  hair 
ypof’e  beaut  And  new 

p»ft  iS  ||^DRY^Rvs'"  Kgs  a 

5 H A M Poo  1/  nat  ura  1 scent  to  make 

Vb'A  feel  less  dr^  all  over. 


FOk  MORE  I0vav  BAIR  FOT  M SCAIF  IjR 
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c. 


fr.Jov  tVie  -Presh'S^ee-zed  taste  ot 
'*NAl^kE  »^KlIN^>*’Or^g’e  ^ijice  , o?fer|n^ 
ust -picked, -^Onny  ^^gvour  '^sre  {^amoJS 
fer.  The  peidkctiy  natural  SUrnm.er  tr&ak 
anytiiws  ot  tlne-Y^ar. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  184. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  3A  and  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  4.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet 


From  now  on,  keep  your  eyes  open  for  weasel  words  and  empty  claims.  Help  other 
people  look  more  critically  at  the  wording  of  ads,  too.  Next  time  you’re  watching 
television  with  someone  else  and  you’ve  nothing  better  to  do  during  commercials, 
try  showing  that  person  how  to  pick  apart  these  ads  for  deceptive  claims  about 
products. 

Read  the  Fine  Print 


Does  your  household  receive  flyers  in  the  mail?  Do  you 
consider  this  type  of  advertising  junk  mail,  or  do  you 
enjoy  receiving  this  type  of  advertising? 

Examine  the  following  flyer.  Ask  yourself  these  questions 
as  you  read: 

• What  is  the  dealer  offering? 

• What  are  the  benefits  of  the  offer? 

• Is  the  offer  appealing  to  me? 
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#HV1TER9VC 

Portrait  Studio 


1 - 8 X 10  Portrait 

AND 

18  Locket-sized  Mini  Portraits 


NOW! 


r 

$150 

Value 


Portrait  Certificate  $34.9^ 

Good  for  19  Free  Portraits 


1-8x10  Wall  Portrait  and  18  Locket-sized  Mini  Portraits 
with  purchase  of  2 - 8 x 10s, 

3 - 5 X 7s,  10  - 4 X 6s,  and  15  wallets 


Price  includes  $2  deposit.  Portraits  on  traditional  backgrounds.  Vignette  and  other  special  effects 
portraits  not  available.  Poses  our  selection.  $2  for  each  additional  person  in  portrait.  Appointment 
necessary.  Cannot  be  combined  with  any  other  offer.  Not  redeemable  for  cash. 

Adults  and  families  welcome. 


Certificate  good  through  June  30,  2010. 


Shutterbug  Portrait  Studio 

^ PRESENT  CERTIFICATE  AT  TIME  OF  SITTING. 
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Perhaps  Lin  should  have  slowed  down,  studied  the  claims  in  the  ad,  and  then 
considered  the  following  questions  before  rushing  off  so  quickly. 

8.  Find  answers  to  the  following  questions  in  the  advertisement  from  Shutterbug 
Portrait  Studio. 

a.  What  is  the  main  “hook”  or  attention-getting  device  used  in  the  ad  to  get 
people  to  actually  read  it? 

b.  What  do  you  have  to  do  in  order  to  get  the  “free”  pictures? 

c.  Will  this  offer  allow  you  to  have  several  photo  proofs  taken,  so  that  you  can 
select  the  best  one  to  print? 

d.  Do  you  have  to  pay  if  you  don’t  like  any  of  the  shots  taken? 


^.  Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  184.  i 


0°,SOpo 


GET  ONE  FREE 

10W£ST\ 

? prices  A 


In  this  lesson,  you  learned  about  how  advertisers  target  specific  audiences.  You  also 
looked  at  how  visual,  psychological,  and  verbal  appeals  are  used  to  hook  you  into 
spending  more  time  viewing  an  ad  and  considering  the  purchase  of  the  product. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  be  exploring  advertising  on  television. 
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In  this  lesson,  you’ll  be  looking  closely  at  how  television  advertising  works.  This 
may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  activities  in  this  module. 

Why  is  it  so  important  to  look  closely  at  how  television  advertising  influences 
people?  Perhaps  it’s  because  TV  may  play  such  an  important  role  in  your  life.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  average  child  will  see  close  to  30  000  TV  commercials  in  a 
year.  Simple  math  will  tell  you  that  the  same  child  will,  in  the  course  of  a lifetime, 
see  over  two  million  television  ads! 

Television  is  a very  powerful  advertising  medium.  Many  billions  of  dollars  are  spent 
every  year  producing  and  presenting  commercials  that  are  carefully  constructed  to 
influence  your  behaviour,  beliefs,  and  attitudes. 

Advertisers  know  that  viewers  display  a variety  of  attitudes  and  behaviours  toward 
advertising  on  TV.  They  know  that  many  people  dislike  and  even  distrust 
commercials.  Viewers  will  often  flip  channels  or  leave  the  room  during  commercials 
or  even  tape  a show  and  then  fast  forward  through  the  commercials.  Knowing  this, 
advertisers  must  work  extra  hard  to  ensure  that  the  product  or  service  they’re 
promoting  is  paid  attention  to. 


Mr.  Haas:  How  do  you  and  your  family  and  friends  respond  to  TV  commercials? 

Do  you  like  or  dislike  them?  Do  you  think  that  they  influence  you? 

Dominic:  1 never  watch  commercials.  I usually  leave  the  room.  Sometimes,  1 may 
even  do  some  of  my  homework  while  the  commercial  is  on. 

Lin:  My  mom  always  flips  channels  during  commercials.  And  you  know  what? 
Usually,  there  are  commercials  on  the  other  channels  at  the  same  time.  What  a 
coincidence! 

Dominic:  They  are  annoying.  They  always  put  in  commercials  just  when  the  show 
gets  really  good.  I hate  it  when  they  interrupt  an  exciting  part  of  a movie. 

Chelsea:  1 don’t  mind  watching  the  commercials.  I ignore  what  they’re  saying 
anyway.  They  don’t  influence  me  at  all. 

Brandon:  Call  me  crazy,  but  I kind  of  like  a lot  of  the  commercials.  Sometimes 
they’re  more  interesting  or  entertaining  than  the  TV  show.  Some  of  the  cola 
ads  have  popular  rock  stars  performing  at  concerts.  The  music  and  the  visuals 
are  great.  A lot  of  commercials  are  actually  quite  funny,  too.  I think  that 
commercials  are  pretty  harmless. 


The  students  in  the  previous  conversation  express  a variety  of  views  and 
attitudes  concerning  television  advertising.  In  your  journal,  explore  how  you  feel 
about  TV  ads.  Consider  any  of  the  following  questions: 

• How  do  you  feel  about  TV  ads?  Explain  why  you  like  or  dislike  them. 

• Describe  what  your  family  members  do  when  a TV  commercial  comes  on. 

• Which  TV  ads  do  you  most  like  and  dislike?  Explain. 

• To  what  extent  are  you  influenced  by  TV  commercials?  Explain. 
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USD:  United 
States  dollars 


Did  you  know  that  the  most  expensive  time  to  air 
commercials  is  during  the  Super  Bowl  Game?  The 
average  30-second  spot  costs  over  $2.5  million  USD 
to  air.  That  works  out  to  about  $75  000  USD  per 
second!  And  this  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
producing  the  commercial. 

Because  of  the  huge  amounts  of  money  being  spent 
on  these  ads,  they’ve  become  events  unto 
themselves.  There  is  almost  as  much  hype  about 
the  ads  that  will  be  shown  during  the  game  as 
there  is  about  the  game  itself.  There  are  even  TV 
specials  that  feature  the  best  ads  from  past  Super  Bowl  games 


The  Purpose  of  Advertising 

One  concept  that  many  people— young  and  old 
alike — have  difficulty  with  is  recognizing  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  media,  such  as  television,  newspapers, 
and  radio.  Many  people,  for  example,  believe  that  the 
purpose  of  television  is  to  broadcast  comedy,  drama, 
documentary,  and  news  shows.  Some  people  would 
also  suggest  that  the  purpose  of  radio  is  to  play  songs 
and  provide  news  and  traffic  reports.  These  people 
might  also  believe  the  purpose  of  newspapers  is  to 
report  the  news. 

To  a certain  degree,  these  views  are  true;  but  there  is  a far  more  important  and 
significant  purpose  that  also  needs  to  be  recognized.  To  illustrate  this,  here  is  a 
simpler  model,  which  uses  a grocery  store  as  an  example. 

When  you  go  to  a grocery  store  and  conduct  a transaction,  there  are  at  least  three 
different  elements  to  consider. 


As  the  buyer,  you  pay  money  to  the  store  owner  to  get  the  groceries. 

How  does  the  grocery  store  model  apply  to  a mass  medium  such  as  television?  Who 
are  the  buyer  and  seller?  What  is  the  product  being  sold?  To  answer  these  questions, 
consider  who  is  paying  money  to  whom  and  for  what. 


1.  In  your  notebook,  create  a chart  like  the  one  that  follows.  Place  the  following 
three  elements  in  the  appropriate  columns; 

• viewing  audiences 

Note:  Examples  • TV  networks 

of  TV  networks  • advertiser 

are  CBC,  CTV, 


Buyer 

Seller 

Product 

Justify  your  response. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  185. 


Now  that  you’ve  compared  your  response  to  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  consider  the 
views  expressed  in  the  following  discussion  involving  students  who  have  also  just 
seen  the  completed  chart. 


Mr.  Haas:  Was  anybody  surprised  to  learn  that  you,  the  television  viewers,  are 
the  product  that  is  sold  by  the  TV  station  programming  to  the  advertisers? 

Chelsea:  Absolutely!  That  does  not  make  me  feel  good,  knowing  that  I am  a 
product  that  is  sold  to  somebody  else. 

Brandon:  Is  that  why  TV  networks  are  so  hung  up  about  their  ratings?  Some  TV 
shows  are  really  good  and  really  intelligent,  but  they  get  dropped  if  the 
ratings  are  not  up  there. 

Mr.  Haas:  Exactly.  These  quality  shows  have  failed  to  deliver  their  audience — the 
viewers— to  the  buyer  or  advertiser.  It  does  not  matter  how  good  the  show  is. 
What  ultimately  matters  is  the  number  of  viewers  that  it  attracts. 
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Lin:  So  what  you’re  telling  us  is  that  the  purpose  of  television  is  not  to  entertain 
us  but  to  hook  viewers  into  watching  advertising? 


Mr.  Haas:  Exactly.  On  a related  point,  what  is  the  purpose  of  radio  and  of 
newspapers  or  magazines? 

Dominic:  1 get  it.  The  purpose  of  radio  is  to  get  listeners  to  hear  the  ads.  The  way 
in  which  radio  stations  make  money  is  by  attracting  a large  number  of  listeners 
to  their  station  by  playing  the  kinds  of  music  that  people  like  or  presenting  the 
kinds  of  shows  people  want  to  listen  to. 

Lin:  And  the  true  purpose  of  newspapers  and  magazines  is  to  get  a lot  of  people  to 
check  out  the  ads.  They  get  their  readers  to  do  so  by  the  kinds  of  stories, 
articles,  and  pictures  they  print. 

Mr.  Haas:  1 think  you  get  it.  The  bottom  line  is  that  television,  radio,  newspapers, 
and  magazines  are  all  businesses.  They  have  to  make  money,  and  they  make 
most  of  their  money  from  advertising.  Advertisers  pay  the  bills,  and  they  do  so 
because  they  make  money  from  people  buying  the  products  as  a result  of 
advertising.  It’s  all  connected. 

Brandon:  That’s  true.  Some  newspapers  and  magazines  are  mostly  ads.  I heard 
that  what  we  pay  for  a newspaper  or  magazine  comes  nowhere  near  what  it 
costs  to  produce  it.  The  advertisers  pay  for  most  of  it. 

Mr.  Haas:  And  the  same  is  true  for  television.  It  costs  millions  to  produce  a single 
half  hour  sitcom.  You,  the  viewer,  do  not  directly  pay  for  what  it  costs— but 
you  do  pay  indirectly,  every  time  you  purchase  a product  or  service. 


TV  Ads  and  Market  Research 


Television  advertising  is  a multibillion 
dollar  industry.  In  a way,  TV  ads  keep 
the  wheels  of  industry  turning.  Without 
advertising,  it’s  very  likely  that  the 
economy  would  be  in  a perpetual 
recession.  Advertisers  convince 
consumers  that  they  should  buy  and 
consume  products  to  make  their  lives 
easier  and  better.  The  more  people  buy 
and  consume,  the  more  jobs  are  created 
and  maintained.  In  other  words,  the 
extent  to  which  people  heed  advertising 
messages  influences  the  very  fabric  and 
health  of  the  economy. 
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Knowing  what  they  know  about  viewers’  resistance  and  dislike  of  ads,  advertisers 
have  to  work  especially  hard  to  ensure  that  their  message  gets  to  the  viewer  in  the 
most  effective  way  possible.  Professional  persuaders  and  advertisers  work  through 
the  mass  media  with  large  sums  of  money  at  their  disposal.  They  study  the  attitudes 
of  audiences  through  marketing  agencies  by  means  of  sampling  techniques  and 
interviews,  and  they  test  audience  response  through  various  kinds  of  polls. 

This  information-gathering  process  is  called  market  research.  Through  in-depth 
analysis  of  your  behaviour,  they  learn  about  your  wants,  fears,  and  spending  habits. 
Once  they  know  these  things  about  you,  you’re  vulnerable  to  the  elaborate 
campaigns  they  stage  to  influence  your  attitudes. 


demographics 


statistical  studies  of 
people  in  a 
community, 
looking  at  factors 
such  as  age, 
gender,  income, 
and  education 


Chelsea:  Can  you  give  us  an  example  of  market  research  in  action? 

Mr.  Haas:  Sure.  Have  you  noticed  all  of  the  light  or  diet  products  around  these 
days?  Diet  pop?  Light  mayonnaise?  Light  cheese — well,  you  name  it.  That’s  all 
because  market  researchers  determined  that  people  equate  light  or  diet  with 
health  or  attractiveness. 

Brandon:  Yeah,  and  the  advertisers  develop  campaigns  to  make  sure  people  keep 
on  thinking  that  diet  products  don’t  have  as  many  calories  and  unhealthy 
ingredients  in  them. 

Lin:  OK,  but  how  do  advertisers  know  when  to  advertise  or  who’s  watching  what 
when? 

Mr.  Haas:  Advertisers  employ  agencies  that  conduct  demographic  studies — 
studies  of  human  populations  involving  factors  such  as  age,  gender,  income, 
and  education.  What  that  means  is  that  these  companies  are  constantly 
measuring  the  viewing  habits  of  the  public  to  determine  the  age,  sex,  income, 
and  education  of  audiences.  This  information  is  then  sold  to  advertisers  who 
use  it  to  make  decisions  about  when  to  schedule  their  commercials  and  what 
TV  shows  to  sponsor. 
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Advertisements  are  designed  for  specific  target  audiences.  The  age,  gender,  interests, 
and  income  of  the  target  audience  are  all  considered  when  advertisements  are 
created  and  aired. 

To  identify  the  target  audience  for  a particular  commercial,  ask  yourself  the  following 
questions: 

• What  is  being  said  about  the  product  and  the  people  who  use  it? 

• What  are  the  interests,  values,  and  fears  being  appealed  to  by  the 
advertisement? 

Techniques  of  Persuasion 

Many  of  the  techniques  used  in  print  advertisements 
are  also  used  in  TV  commercials.  In  either  case, 
advertisers  use  two  basic  techniques  for  attracting 
customers: 

• claims 

• appeals 

Claims  provide  facts  and  information  about  products  that  highlight  their  features  and 
benefits.  This  approach  appeals  to  the  rational  part  of  the  consumer’s  mind.  When  a 
soft-drink  commercial  says  that  Zappo  costs  less  than  Refresh,  the  advertisers  are 
trying  to  persuade  you  by  using  one  of  their  “facts.”  However,  some  claims  are 
highly  questionable. 


Appeals,  on  the  other  hand,  target  the  emotional 
side  of  the  consumer’s  mind.  Appeals  play  upon 
your  desires,  dreams,  beliefs,  and  fears.  A 
margarine  commercial,  for  example,  may  play 
upon  the  public’s  fear  of  heart  attacks  and  attract 
buyers  by  emphasizing  the  low  cholesterol  levels 
in  the  product.  Appeals  also  focus  on  the 
consumer  benefits — what  the  audience  wants — as 
opposed  to  product  features. 


In  Lesson  2 of  this  section,  you  learned  that  commercials  appeal  to  basic  desires  and 
fears.  Here  are  three  of  the  more  popular  benefits  that  commercials  often  promise: 


• better  health 

• greater  popularity 

• more  money 
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Chelsea:  I’m  still  not  clear  about  the  difference  between  claims  and  appeals.  Can 
you  explain  further? 


logical  fallacy 


an  argument  that 
appears  to  be 
logical  but  really  is 
not 


Mr.  Haas:  Sure.  Claims  present  information  or  opinions — often  in  a one-sided  or 
misleading  manner.  Ads  using  this  may  depend  on  logical  fallacies  to 
convince  the  viewing  public. 

Dominic:  You  mean  they  use  logic  that  doesn’t  make  sense? 

Mr.  Haas:  That’s  it  exactly.  Some  ideas  are  presented  in  a manner  that  appears 
logical,  even  though  the  apparent  logic  is  false.  Can  anyone  think  of  an 
example? 


Lin:  I think  so.  At  my  favourite  family  restaurant,  they  keep  saying  how  many  of 
their  sandwiches  they’ve  served.  It’s  as  if  they’re  saying,  “If  billions  have 
eaten  at  this  restaurant,  you  should,  too.” 


Mr.  Haas:  Great  example  of  a claim!  Now,  appeals  are  different  from  claims, 
because  they  use  drama,  jingles,  slogans,  and  pictures  to  create  moods  or 
feelings  in  you  that  convince  you  to  buy  a particular  product. 


Chelsea:  I know  what  you  mean.  Some  commercials  seem  to  talk  about 
everything  except  the  value  of  the  product. 


Mr.  Haas:  Right.  In  these  ads,  the  goal  is  to  create  a positive  feeling  about  the 
product.  Can  you  think  of  any  examples  of  this? 

Lin:  Sure.  The  commercials  about  long-distance  phone  calls.  They  seem  to  prey 
upon  people’s  loneliness  and  how  good  they’d  feel  if  they  called  up  a loved 
one. 


Mr.  Haas:  Exactly.  And  some  commercials  have  become  a type  of  entertainment— 
sometimes  there’s  even  a story  line.  In  one  series  of  soft-drink  ads,  for 
example,  viewers  get  caught  up  in  the  struggles  of  a young  man  trying  to  get  a 
soda  pop  for  a beautiful  woman. 
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testimonial 


} a statement  by  a 
I : person  to  promote 
[!  or  endorse  a 
'l  product  or  service 


plain  folks 


an  appeal  that 
shows  ordinary 
people  promoting  a 
product  or  service 


One  persuasive  technique  you  may  be  aware  of  is  the  testimonial. 

Celebrity  Testimonial 

"Hi,  I'm  the  mayor  of  Yourtown.  I eat  at 
the  Burger  Palace.  Why  don't  you?" 

This  approach  gets  you  to  associate  or  transfer  whatever 
positive  feelings  you  may  have  for  a famous  or  respected 
person  to  whatever  it  is  that  is  being  promoted.  This  person 
may  be  a movie  star,  an  athlete,  a politician,  or  even  a 
company  president.  Remember  that  the  celebrity  providing  the  testimonial  may  or 
may  not  be  an  authority  in  that  field.  Also  keep  in  mind  that  most  participants  in 
testimonials  are  paid — well  paid — for  their  endorsements.  In  the  case  of  company 
presidents,  of  course,  this  payment  is  by  way  of  increased  sales. 


Expert  Testimonial 


"Hi,  I'm  Dr.  Kickback,  and  I recommend  Extra 
Strength  Placebo  as  a pain  reliever." 

Most  people  respect  the  opinions  of  professional  people,  so 
you’ll  often  see  doctors,  dentists,  or  scientists  endorsing 
products.  Remember  that  professional  codes  of  conduct 
prevent  doctors  and  other  such  professionals  from  appearing 
on  commercials.  The  person  that  looks  like  a doctor  in  the  ad 
is  more  likely  a paid  actor. 


Plain  Folks  Testimonial 


"Hi.  I use  super-action  Clean-All  to 
wash  my  husband's  dirty  work  clothes. 
My  kids  love  the  fresh,  clean  smell  of 
Clean-All . " 

The  plain-folks  technique  associates  an  idea  with 
common,  everyday  people  and  their  presumed  virtues. 
This  technique  is  exemplified  by  the  large  number  of 
average  or  ordinary-looking  people  in  TV  commercials. 


Claims 

Here’s  a table  that  names  a few  of  the  claims  and  appeals  used  in  advertising. 


Persuasion  Techniques — Some  Examples 


Claims 

Appeals 

Our  new  product  is  superior. 

Our  product  is  something  you  can  trust. 

Our  product  does  it  better. 

Our  product  will  make  you  happy. 

Our  product — the  one  that  works. 

Our  product  will  make  you  the  envy  of 
others. 

Our  product — you  deserve  it! 

Our  product  will  protect  you. 

Our  product — buy  it!  Everyone  else  does. 

Now  here’s  a closer  look  at  each  of  these  techniques  that  advertisers  use  to  win 
consumer  confidence. 

Our  New  Product  Is  Superior 

"If  you  suffer  from  nasal  congestion,  buy  NEW  FORMULA 
SINUDRAIN! " 


Sometimes,  advertisers  claim  that  a product  is  special 
or  better  because  it  contains  a “magic  ingredient”  that 
sets  it  apart  from  its  competitors  or  from  older 
versions  of  the  same  product.  The  magic  ingredient 
may  be  part  of  a new  formula  that  the  advertiser 
would  like  you  to  believe  makes  the  product  better 
than  it  was  in  the  past.  Words  and  phrases  like  new 
and  improved  or  special  formula  are  frequently  used. 


psychological 

obsolescence 


an  appeal  that 
attempts  to 
convince  people 
that  a "newly 
improved”  product 
being  advertised  is 
superior  to  an 
earlier  version  of 
the  same  product 
or  other  older 
products 


This  technique  is  also  referred  to  as  psychological  obsolescence.  It  attempts  to  make 
consumers  dissatisfied  with  things  that  are  old  and  outmoded.  It  does  this  first  by 
making  people  style-  and  progress-conscious.  It  then  creates  new  versions,  styles,  or 
features  each  year.  As  so  often  happens  with  cars,  telephones,  appliances,  and 
computer  software,  even  a simple  change  can  make  you  dissatisfied  with  the  product 
you  have.  The  use  of  psychological  obsolescence  is  also  intended  to  make  you  think 
that  the  new  and  improved  product  has  made  previous  versions  of  the  same  product 
obsolete  and  out  of  date. 
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Our  Product  Does  It  Better 


I 

11' 


unfinished  claim 


j an  incomplete  and 
ii  ambiguous  claim  or 
I comparison  that 
leaves  it  to  the 
viewer  to  complete 
or  make  sense  of 
the  message  in  an 
advertisement 


"For  pasta  that's  a cut  above,  try 
Italia  Pasta." 

This  is  the  unfinished  claim.  You’re  told  the 
product  performs  better,  but  better  than  what?  This 
sort  of  claim  is  being  used  whenever  you  see 
phrases  like  these: 

• “refreshes  better” 

• “lasts  longer” 

• “works  harder” 

• “is  used  by  more  doctors,  mothers,  businesses” 


so-what  claim 


a claim  that  is  not 
relevant  to  the 
functioning  or 
quality  of  a product 


Our  Product — The  One  That  Works 

"Try  new  Apogee  underwear.  The  only  underwear 
that's  been  to  the  moon!" 

This  is  an  example  of  the  so-what  claim.  Does  it  matter  that 
astronauts  wore  this  underwear  to  the  moon?  Does  this  fact 
make  it  a better  product? 

Appeals 

Our  Product  Is  Something  You  Can  Trust 


appeal  to 
authority 


a persuasive 
technique  that 
associates  a 
product  with  an 
individual  or 
organization 
carrying  authority, 
honour,  prestige,  or 
respect 


If  you  have  confidence  in  a product,  you’re  more  likely  to 
buy  it.  Consequently,  advertisers  try  to  win  your  trust  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  One  technique  associates  a product  with  a 
word  or  idea  that  carries  an  appeal  to  authority,  honour, 
prestige,  or  respect. 

A case  in  point  is  the  Good  Housekeeping  Seal.  The  buyer 
is  influenced  by  the  authority  and  dependability  of  the 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
product.  Likewise,  consumers  may  buy  toothpaste  because 
it’s  endorsed  by  the  Canadian  Dental  Association. 

The  appeal  to  authority  as  a technique  is  also  at  work  in  advertisements  using  an 
attractive,  clean-cut,  professional-looking  person  to  endorse  a product.  You  feel  that 
somehow  you  can  trust  this  sort  of  person,  and  that  feeling  is  transferred  to  the 
product. 


snob  appeal 


an  advertising 
technique  that 
attempts  to 
convince  people 
that  they  are 
special  or  have 
good  taste  if  they 
purchase  a 
particular  product 


glittering 

generalities 


emotionally 
appealing  words 
closely  associated 
with  highly  valued 
virtues 


Our  Product  Will  Make  You  Happy 

"Eyes  by  Miss  Iris.  Your  husband  or 
boyfriend  will  love  you  more  than  you 
ever  thought  possible." 

The  desire  to  be  accepted  and  loved  is  a powerful  motivator. 
Advertisers  take  advantage  of  this  desire  by  encouraging 
you  to  believe  that  by  using  a particular  product,  you’ll  be 
more  attractive,  more  popular,  and  happier. 

Our  Product  Will  Make  You  the  Envy  of  Others 

"You're  in  a class  by  yourself  in  this 
new  Superba!  Elegant,  stylish,  with  just 
the  right  touch  of  brash!" 

The  way  you  look  at  yourself  and  the  way  you  want  others 
to  see  you  can  be  tapped  by  advertisers.  While  many  ads 
promise  that  you’ll  be  more  youthful  or  successful  or 
accepted  if  you  buy  a particular  product,  others  compliment 
you  on  your  distinctive  taste  and  superiority— proven  by  the 
fact  that  you’ve  chosen  this  product. 

This  snob  appeal  approach  associates  a product  with  a desirable  lifestyle;  it’s 
designed  to  make  people  want  a product  that  makes  them  distinctive  and  somehow 
classier  than  other  people.  In  this  sense,  it’s  the  opposite  of  the  bandwagon  approach 
that  you’ll  read  about  later. 

Also  related  to  this  sort  of  technique  is  the  use  of  glittering  generalities.  Most 
people  accept  glittering  generalities  without  question  or  examination  because  they 
are  closely  associated  with  highly  valued  virtues  such  as  truth,  beauty,  freedom, 
honour,  liberty,  and  progress.  Advertisers  describe  a product  as  smooth,  economical, 
elegant,  or  modem  to  encourage  others  to  buy  it. 

Such  words  can  make  products  sound  highly  desirable,  yet  they  promise  much 
without  a commitment  to  anything  specific.  If  a cereal  claims  to  be  made  from 
natural  ingredients,  it  sounds  like  a great  idea.  But  what  exactly  does  natural  mean? 
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Our  Product — You  Deserve  It! 

"Olde  England  is  waiting  for  you.  Don't  you 
think  you  deserve  it?" 

Some  advertisers  exploit  the  idea  that  people  believe  they  are 
entitled  to  special  treatment.  Phrases  like  “You  deserve  a treat 
today,”  “Give  yourself  a break,”  and  “You  owe  it  to  yourself” 
are  commonly  used  in  these  advertisements. 

Our  Product  Will  Protect  You 

"Love  your  morning  cup  of  coffee?  But 
worried  about  all  that  caffeine?  Don't 
worry  anymore.  Our  Mongolian  coffee  is 
caffeine  free." 

Some  ads  play  upon  fears  you  might  have  about  your 
health,  travelling— you  name  it!  You  might  lose  a friend  if 
your  breath  or  deodorant  fails  you.  You  don’t  want  to  get 
caught  in  Europe  without  traveller’s  cheques.  You  want  to 
buy  only  products  that  are  environmentally  friendly,  for 
fear  of  ozone  deterioration.  You  want  to  buy  foods  that  are  high  in  fibre  and  low  in 
cholesterol  to  safeguard  your  health.  In  this  way,  advertisers  cash  in  on  some  of  your 
concerns  and  worries. 


Our  Product — Buy  It!  Everyone  Else  Does 


bandwagon 


an  appeal  to 
people’s  fear  of 
being  left  behind  or 
of  being  out-of-date 


"Join  the  crowd  and  enjoy  the  taste  of 
Mountain  Stream  Spritzer!" 

This  bandwagon  technique  asks  that  you  follow  the  crowd. 
It  plays  on  people’s  desire  to  conform,  by  claiming  that 
“everyone  else”  believes  an  idea  or  behaves  in  a certain 
manner.  It  creates  the  impression  that  everybody’s  doing 
something.  And  no  one  likes  to  be  different  or  left  behind. 

Examples  of  bandwagon  phrases: 

• nine  out  of  ten  . . . 

• best-selling  brand 

• most  popular  choice  today 


For  more  information  on  the  techniques  of  persuasion,  view  the  segment  “Persuasive 
Techniques”  on  the  English  Language  Arts  10-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM. 


2.  In  your  notebook,  create  a chart  similar  to  the  one  that  follows.  Read  each  of  the 
statements  in  the  chart,  and  identify  the  persuasive  technique  used  for  each  one. 
The  first  item  has  been  done  for  you. 


Advertising  Claims  and  Appeals 

i 

Techniques  I 

a.  All  of  your  friends  have  a home  computer.  Why 
don’t  you? 

bandwagon 

b.  Joe  Football  uses  Klondike  Spring  aftershave. 

c.  Breathe-Freely  Health  Spa — where  everyone 
goes  after  work 

d.  Over  90  billion  served 

e.  Use  Garglex,  the  only  mouthwash  that  can  make 
your  breath  smell  as  fresh  as  a spring  morning. 

f.  Matrix  computers — the  only  computers  with 
zemphonic  microchips 

g.  Napier  jewellery  is  lovelier! 

h.  Upper  Crust  Estates  invites  you  to  discover  its 
distinctive  and  architecturally  controlled 
subdivision. 

i.  Big  City  Trust — you  can  bank  on  us! 

j.  The  new  Mach  III  automobile — rated  number  one 
by  Sportsdriver  Monthly  magazine 

k.  Don’t  lose  friends.  Use  Spring  Pit — 
the  mountain-fresh  deodorant. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  185. 


Choose  a familiar  commercial.  In  your  journal,  describe  it  briefly.  Then  write 
down  five  questions  you’d  like  to  ask  the  people  who  designed  it.  Now  consider 
how  effective  you  find  the  commercial.  Would  your  friends — or  parents — find  it 
equally  appealing?  Why,  or  why  not? 


Qualities  of  Effective  TV  Commercials 


A commercial  needs  to  reach  the  greatest  number  of 
people  that  are  likely  to  be  interested.  It  must  be  as 
attractive  as  possible.  An  advertisement  must  also 
convey  essential  information.  It  may  exaggerate  or 
appeal  to  people’s  emotions.  Here  are  some  general 
guidelines  for  successful  television  commercials: 

• Visual  appeal:  The  main  emphasis  is  on  visual 
appeal.  Viewers  remember  what  they  see,  more 
than  what  they  hear. 

• Simplicity:  Ads  aim  to  express  one  main  idea 
that’s  clear  and  easy  to  understand. 

• Quick  interest:  The  first  five  seconds  of  a TV  ad  are  the  most  important.  It’s 
here  that  the  commercial  must  grab  the  viewer’s  attention  and  create  interest  in 
what’s  going  on. 

• Action:  Action  shots  are  superior  to  static  shots.  To  keep  the  viewer’s  eyes 
open,  the  ad  must  keep  the  action  happening. 

• Repetition:  Repeating  the  same  key  phrase  makes  understanding  the 
commercial  easier.  Saying  it  more  than  once  drives  the  point  home. 

• Sound:  Sound  or  music  must  match  the  visual  image.  Sight  and  sound  must 
work  together  or  confusion  results.  Jingles  are  memorable. 

• Demonstration:  It’s  important  to  show  the  product  in  use,  even  if  it’s  just  a bar 
of  soap.  Again,  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

• Name  recognition:  A commercial  may  be  engaging  and  interesting,  but  if  the 
consumer  can’t  remember  the  product  or  its  name,  the  ad  hasn’t  been  very 
effective. 

Here  are  some  techniques  used  to  make  product  names  memorable: 

• Mention  the  name  within  the  first  five  seconds  of  the  ad  and  at  least  three  more 
times  during  the  commercial. 

• Use  the  same  music  with  every  commercial.  How  many  products  do  you 
associate  in  your  mind  with  a piece  of  music? 

• Repeat  the  slogan  until  it  becomes  part  of  the  consciousness  of  the  viewing 
audience. 
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Mr.  Haas:  To  be  effective,  commercials  have  to  quickly  get  your  attention  and 
arouse  your  interest.  To  get  your  interest,  advertisers  use  four  main  devices— 
pictures,  colour,  music,  and  catchy  slogans. 

Brandon:  I agree  that  pictures  are  effective.  Everyone  likes  to  look  at  pictures. 

Mr.  Haas:  That’s  right.  Pictures  can  inform,  remind,  or  persuade.  But  most  of  all, 
they  get  your  attention.  Have  you  also  noticed  that  often  they  really  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  product  advertised?  Instead,  they  focus  on  things 
like  good  looks,  nice  clothes  and  furniture,  and  shiny  cars. 

Chelsea:  How  about  colour? 

Mr.  Haas:  As  you  know,  colour  can  also  be  used  very  effectively  to  catch  your 
eye.  Colour  can  also  set  the  mood,  more  accurately  describe  a product,  or 
exaggerate  a product’s  good  points.  Warmth  or  coolness,  for  example,  is  easily 
emphasized  through  colour. 

Lin:  The  third  way,  music,  seems  pretty  straightforward.  Everyone  knows  the 
tunes  of  commercials. 

Mr.  Haas:  That’s  right.  These  tunes,  or  jingles,  as  they’re  often  called,  are  another 
way  of  commanding  attention  and  establishing  mood.  Jingles  are  so  appealing 
and  so  often  heard  that  they  automatically  come  to  mind  when  a product  is 
mentioned,  even  long  after  the  promotion  is  off  the  air. 

Dominic:  What  about  slogans?  How  do  they  work? 

Mr.  Haas:  A slogan  is  a catchy,  often-repeated  phrase  that  ties  a product  or  cause 
to  an  idea  people  feel  strongly  about.  It  may  be  anything  from  a bumper 
sticker  saying  that  “If  you  drink,  don’t  drive”  to  an  ad  campaign  proclaiming 
“Canada  is  drinking  Slurpo.” 
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3.  Following  are  the  names  of  five  advertisers  or  products  and  some  slogans  that 
they  have  used.  For  each  one,  write  down  what  claim  the  slogan  is  making  or  to 
what  desire  or  fear  it  is  appealing. 

a.  At  McDonald’s,  we  do  it  all  for  you. 

b.  At  Ford,  quality  is  job  one. 

c.  Bounty,  the  quicker-picker  upper. 

d.  Strong  enough  for  a man.  But  made  for  a woman.  (Secret  antiperspirant) 

e.  Breakfast  of  Champions  (Wheaties  cereal) 


'^"Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  186.  , 


Here’s  a list  of  some  other  attention-getting  devices  that  arouse  the  consumer’s 
interest.  No  doubt  you’ve  seen  them  all  used  many  times. 

• using  humour:  On  television  or  in  magazines,  advertisers  may  use  a comical 
character,  a cartoon,  or  a humorous  story  to  attract  your  attention.  The 
bumbling,  incompetent  authority  figure  advertising  a product  by  way  of 
testimonial  is  currently  a popular  form  of  humorous  advertising. 

• offering  bargains  and  sales:  Everyone 
likes  to  save  money,  and  most  people  are 
attracted  to  anything  that  promises  to  be 
a good  deal. 

• showing  the  product  bigger  than  life: 

Many  advertisements  exaggerate  the  size 
of  a product  to  catch  your  attention.  For 
example,  in  car  ads,  the  cars  are 
generally  larger  than  anything  else  in  the 
picture. 


In  your  journal,  consider  your  personal  responses  to  commercials.  Think  about 
two  commercials  that  you  feel  are  particularly  effective.  Why,  in  your  opinion, 
are  they  successful? 

Now,  consider  two  commercials  that  you  feel  are  not  that  effective.  Why  did  they 
not  work  for  you?  What  was  missing?  Were  you  part  of  the  intended  audience? 
Would  you  ever  consider  purchasing  the  products  advertised  in  these  ineffective 
commercials,  despite  your  reaction  to  the  advertisements?  Explain. 


Examine  the  advertisement  that  follows;  then  answer  the  questions  that  come  after 
the  ad. 


4.  Does  this  advertisement  make  any  specific  claims?  Explain. 

5.  This  advertisement  makes  several  appeals  to  the  consumer.  What  human  needs, 
fears,  or  desires  are  being  appealed  to?  List  as  many  of  them  as  you  can. 

6.  a.  What  is  the  product  slogan? 

b.  What  message  does  it  communicate? 

7.  How  effective  do  you  think  the  advertisement  is?  Give  specific  reasons  for  your 
answer. 

8.  Who  do  you  think  is  the  intended  target  audience  of  the  advertisement? 

9.  What  does  the  advertisement  say  about  the  society  you  live  in?  What  beliefs  are 
indirectly  reflected  in  the  advertisement? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  186. 
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I 


onclusion 


At  this  point,  you’re  familiar  with  many  of  the  major  techniques  used  by  advertisers 
to  sell  you  products.  This  doesn’t  mean  that  from  now  on  you  won’t  be  influenced 
by  ads,  but  it  should  mean  that  perhaps  you’ll  respond  to  them  more  critically  than 
you  did  before.  And,  if  you  start  responding  more  critically,  you’ll  be  more  likely  to 
see  through  any  manipulative  devices  at  work. 

Critical  thinking  isn’t  a skill  that  develops  overnight.  Since  most  advertising 
combines  pictures,  words,  and  appeals,  you  must  be  able  to  analyse  the  visual, 
verbal,  and  psychological  components  of  advertisements. 

In  Section  2,  you’ll  explore  how  the  media  works  to  provide  information. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  3A,  and  complete 
the  remaining  questions  for  this  section. 


Section  1 : Power  of  the  Media 
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ection  2:  Living  in  an  Information  (Society 


Your  world  is  quite  different  from  the  one  your 
parents  grew  up  in.  One  reason  for  this  is  the 
tremendous  developments  in  information  and 
communication  technology.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  new  technology  has  created  a global  village. 
What  exactly  does  this  mean? 


In  a small  town  or  village,  most  people  know 
what  is  going  on  in  their  community.  There  are 
no  secrets.  If  something  happens  in  their  village, 
they  hear  about  it  almost  immediately  through 
“the  grapevine.” 


In  many  ways,  the  world  has  become  such  a 
“village.”  Because  of  the  media  and 
advancements  in  electronic  and  satellite 
technology,  you  can  learn  of  events  that  are 
occurring  thousands  of  kilometres  away  within 
minutes  or  even  seconds. 


Today,  more  than  ever,  people  feel  the  need  to 
stay  informed  and  up-to-date  with  news  of  their 
community,  and  their  community  is  the  global 
village — the  world.  People  are  no  longer  content 
to  wait  till  the  next  day  to  read  the  news  or  to 
wait  and  watch  it  on  television  at  6:00  p.m.  They 
want  it  immediately,  and  they  want  it  available  at 
all  times. 


In  this  section,  you’ll  learn  more  about  how  to 
read  and  interpret  news  events  as  they  are 
reported  in  the  various  media.  You’ll  come  to 
appreciate  that  it’s  important  to  get  your  news 
from  a variety  of  sources  and  to  think  critically 
about  what  you  read,  hear,  and  see  in  the  news. 
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People  have  always  been  interested  in  reading  the  news.  Even  the  Romans,  over  2000 
years  ago,  had  a system  of  reporting  world  events.  Handwritten  accounts  of 
important  events  and  issues  were  posted  daily  in  the  Roman  Forum.  With  Johannes 
Gutenberg’s  invention  of  the  printing  press  in  the  1450s,  Europeans  were  quick  to 
use  this  new  technology  to  print  pamphlets  and  news  sheets  that  attempted  to  satisfy 
people’s  curiosity  about  what  was  going  on  in  their  world. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


The  first  true  newspaper,  as  you  know  newspapers  today,  was  printed  in  Venice, 
Italy,  around  1566.  It  was  a weekly  news  sheet  that  contained  short  news  items 
relating  to  wars,  politics,  and  commerce.  These  newspapers  were  so  popular,  they 
even  found  their  way  to  England.  The  style  established  by  these  papers  became 
the  model  for  other  European  newspapers. 

The  first  Canadian  newspaper  was  the  Halifax  Gazette.  The  first  issue  of  this 
newspaper  was  printed  on  March  23,  1752.  Today,  there  are  more  than  100  daily 
newspapers  and  1000  community  newspapers  in  Canada. 


Section  2:  Living  in  an  Information  Society 
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Most  adult  Canadians  still  like  to  read  the  news  in 
print— whether  it  be  from  a daily  newspaper  or  a 
weekly  newsmagazine. 

Readership  numbers  for  major  daily  newspapers 
continue  to  rise,  despite  the  increasing  popularity  of 
television  news. 


From  where  do  you  and  your  family  get  the  news?  In  your  journal,  describe  the 
various  sources  of  news  that  you  and  your  family  access  in  a typical  week. 
Describe  a typical  day,  focusing  on  the  various  sources  of  news  that  you 
personally  come  into  contact  with.  Remember  that  sometimes  you  get  news  from 
listening  to  other  people  talk  about  it. 

Reflect  on  the  amount  of  interest  you  have  or  the  attention  you  spend  on 
acquiring  news  information.  Are  you  interested  or  concerned  about  local  or 
world  events?  Explain. 


Do  you  think  that  your  interest  in  the  news  will  change  as  you  get  older?  Explain. 


From  Where  Do  Canadians  Get  Their  News? 

According  to  recent  statistics,  here  is  how  Canadians  find  out  more  about  what  is 
happening  in  their  community  and  their  world: 

• 80  percent  watch  news  on  television 

• 67  percent  watch  all-news  TV  channels  such  as 
CNN,  CBC  Newsworld,  or  CTV  NewsNet 

• 73  percent  of  adults  read  newspapers 

• 63  percent  listen  to  the  radio  for  news 

• 27  percent  read  news  in  magazines  such  as  Maclean’s  or  Time 

• 15  percent  access  the  Internet  to  get  news 
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Do  any  of  these  figures  surprise  you?  One  statistic  that 
stands  out  for  the  researchers  involves  radio.  In  the 
last  few  years,  there  has  been  a 15  percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  people  who  get  their  news  from  the 
radio.  Statistics  also  suggest  that  most  people  access  a 
variety  of  media  to  get  a fuller  picture  of  what  is 
happening  in  their  world. 

Now  you’ll  explore  how  the  different  media  compare 
in  terms  of  how  they  deal  with  news  stories. 


News  Stories:  How  Do  the  Media  Compare? 


I use  pictures  and  sound  to  give  my 
audience  the  story  just  as  it  breaks. 


I gather  ail  the  facts  and 
present  the  entire  story. 


I give  my  audience  the  facts 
in  a very  short  space  of  time. 


I gather  all  the  facts  as  well  as  the 
background  information  that  will  help 
the  reader  understand  the  story. 
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1.  a.  The  images  and  words  on  the  previous  page  suggest  some  of  the  differences 
in  the  ways  the  major  media  report  the  news.  Make  a chart  in  your  notebook 
similar  to  the  one  below.  In  your  chart,  identify  the  more  significant  aspects 
of  the  various  media.  The  chart  has  been  started  for  you. 


— 

TV 

Radio 

Newspapers 

Magazines 

Usual  News 
Topics 

• local, 
national,  and 
international 
events 

• sports 

• local, 
national,  and 
international 
events 

• sports 

• local, 
national,  and 
international 
events 

• sports 

• local, 
national,  and 
international 
events 

• sports 

• entertainment 

• entertainment 

• entertainment 

• entertainment 

• business 

• business 

• business 

• business 

Audience 

• appeals  to  all 
audiences  but 
more  to  younger 
viewers 

Length  of 
Stories 

• relatively  brief — 
30  seconds  to 
one  minute  per 
story 

Depth  of 
Details  or 
Coverage 

• major  stories 
covered  in  detail 

• most  other 
stories  dealt  with 
superficially 

1 
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b.  Make  a chart  in  your  notebook  similar  to  the  one  below.  In  your  chart, 
identify  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  medium. 


\\ 


i: 


i 

s 


tendency  to  see  a 
lubject  only  one 
|way  and  to  ignore 
ther  ways  of 
[looking  at  it 


h point  of  view  that 
[appeals  to  a 
jpecific  audience  or 
la  particular  bias 


“1 

Radio 

Newspapers 

Magazines  i 

\ Advantages 

• current 
information 

• immediate 
reporting  of 
events 

• can  see 

locations  of 
events 

• can  see  faces 
and  hear  voices 
of  interviewed 
people 

• current 
information 

• can  hear 
sound  effects 
and  the  voices 
of  interviewed 
people 

Disadvantages 

• can’t  control 
pace  at  which 
information  is 
shared 

• have  to  wait  for 
the  news 
program  to 
come  on 

• a great  deal  of 
advertising 

• little  in-depth 
coverage 

• few  stories 
reported 

• have  to  wait 
for  the  news 
broadcast  to 

come  on 

Compare  your  completed  charts  with  the  ones  suggested  in  the  Appendix, 
Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  187. 


Fact  or  Opinion? 

Have  you  ever  read  or  heard  something 
in  a news  story  that  puzzled  you  or  that 
you  didn’t  quite  believe?  As  you  learned 
in  Module  2,  fiction  and  non-fiction 
often  overlap.  However,  this  should  not 
be  the  case  with  news  stories!  News 
stories  are  supposed  to  be  based  on 
actual  events;  the  facts,  however,  may 
be  clouded  by  personal  bias  or  the 
writer’s  slant. 
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Writers  must  have  a sharp  sense  of  what  is  actually  fact  and  what  is  opinion.  You,  as 
a reader,  must  be  able  to  tell  the  difference  too,  so  that  you’re  able  to  formulate 
mature  opinions  about  the  issues  and  events  that  you  read  about. 

Now  you’re  going  to  meet  Mr.  Halpin,  a newspaper  reporter  whose  job  is  to  get  the 
facts  out  to  the  public  quickly  and  accurately  and  in  a readable,  appealing  style. 

On  your  audio  CD,  you’ll  be  listening  to  part  of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Halpin  in 
which  he  explains  the  importance  of  distinguishing  between  fact  and  opinion  in 
news  writing.  Remember  to  be  an  active  listener. 

Listen  to  the  recording  called  “The  Town  Cryer.”  When  you’ve  listened  to  the 
interview,  answer  the  following  questions. 

2.  In  your  own  words,  explain  what  each  of  the  following  terms  means: 

a.  statement  of  fact  b.  statement  of  opinion 

3.  In  what  parts  of  a newspaper  would  you  probably 
statements  of  opinion? 

4.  In  what  parts  of  a newspaper  should  you  find  only 
statements  of  fact? 

5.  Read  the  following  article,  noting  the  differences 
between  statements  of  fact  and  statements  of 
opinion.  Identify  each  statement  of  fact. 


Nearly  Four  in  Ten  Can’t  Write  Simple  Letter 

Statistics  Canada  literacy  study  finds  oniy  47 percent  of  adults 
make  the  grade  in  writing 

More  than  a third  of  Canadians  lack  the  writing  skills  to  draft  a letter  requesting 
appliance  repairs,  a major  literacy  survey  shows. 

The  writing  skills  survey— the  final  part  of  a major  $2  million  Statistics  Canada 
study  on  literacy— found  that  38  percent  of  Canadians  ages  16  to  69  (or  about 
6.8  million  people)  were  unable  to  write  a letter  to  a company  regarding  repairs 
to  an  appliance  still  under  warranty. 

It  also  shows  that  one  in  eight  adults  (or  1.9  million)  could  not  write  a simple 
note  instructing  a household  member  to  turn  on  an  oven  to  a specific  temperature 
at  a certain  time. 


The  study,  conducted  in  October  1989  for  the  National  Literacy  Secretariat, 
tested  9500  Canadians  on  their  reading,  writing  and  numerary  skills. 

“The  writing  skills  portion  was  consistent  with  the  findings  of  the  other  two 
parts,”  said  Dick  Nolan,  director-general  of  the  secretariat,  a federal  co-ordinating 
agency  set  up  in  1988. 

“But  it  was  more  difficult  to  come  up  with  tasks  for  the  writing  skills  that  would 
provide  consistent  findings  from  coast  to  coast.” 

Nolan  said  the  survey  recognizes  that  while  writing  may  not  be  an  everyday 
activity  for  many  Canadians,  the  tasks  chosen  do  reflect  typical  situations  in 
which  writing  skills  are  necessary. 

Only  information  content  was  considered  in  the  scoring,  Nolan  said,  rather 
than  spelling,  grammar  or  style. 

The  sixty-two  percent  who  were  able  to  write  the  letter  to  the  manufacturer 
includes  15  percent  who  omitted  some  of  the  information  asked  for  in  the  task. 

Only  47  percent  included  all  the  information  requested.  The  testers  concluded 
that  the  letters  written  by  the  other  15  percent  contained  enough  information 
so  that  the  appliance  would  probably  be  repaired  and  returned. 

Peter  Larson,  a human  resources  specialist  with  the  Conference  Board  of  Canada, 
said  the  survey  underlines  “a  very  large  problem  in  the  workplace.  ” 

Office  workers  eyeing  promotions  need  writing  skills  to  get  ahead,  he  said. 

“Probably  two  out  of  three  workers— mechanics  and  hairdressers,  for  example 
—don’t  use  writing  very  much  on  the  job. 

“But  writing  skills  are  essential  in  organizing  and  presenting  an  idea,  particularly 
for  middle-level  managers  in  offices.” 

Noted  Larson:  “It  shows  why  effective  writing  courses 
are  so  popular  out  there.  ” 

The  writing  skills  portion  of  the  survey  was  released 
last  month.  The  reading  skills  section,  made  public 
last  summer,  showed  that  38  percent  of  Canadians 
have  some  difficulty  understanding  everyday  reading 
material. 


' Bruce  Ward,  “Nearly  Four  in  Ten  Can’t  Write  Simple  Letter,”  The  Edmonton  Journal,  4 January  1991.  Reproduced 
by  permission  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen. 
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6.  Next,  read  the  following  column  written  by  R.  Glenn  Martin.  What  sentences  or 
phrases  illustrate  Mr.  Martin’s  opinion  or  bias?  Remember,  a column  like  this  is 
designed  to  allow  the  expression  of  personal  opinions  on  topical  issues. 


Don’t  Blame  the  Educator — Look  to  the  Theory 

The  ’80s  have  so  far  been  a school-bashing  decade.  I sit  here  with  copies  of  A 
Nation  at  Risk  and  A Place  Called  School,  two  major  reports  on  the  serious 
problems  of  education  in  the  United  States.  Close  at  hand  is  Stephen  Hume’s 
hard-hitting  editorial  of  Dec.  17  citing  the  endless  stream  of  gloomy  news  stories 
about  the  state  of  education  and  blaming  “smug  educators.” 

Beside  it  I have  Susan  Walton’s  report  in  Education  Week  detailing  further  the 
cheerless  eight-nation  tests  sponsored  by  the  Dallas  Times-Hemld.  Next  to  this 
report  sits  a cassette  of  Barbara  Bush,  wife  of  the  vice-president,  describing  on 
CBS  the  scope  of  the  literacy  problem,  along  with  first-hand  testimony  from 
basketball  star  Kevin  Ross,  who  dropped  out  of  university  to  learn  how  to  read 
at  Marva  Collins’  Chicago  academy  of  basics  and  classics. 

Across  the  room  are  stacks  of  other  critical  reports  and  tapes,  growing  at  a 
startling  rate. 

In  another  corner  of  the  room  are  the  defences  by  educators— most  recently 
The  Journal  letter  from  vociferous  Dr.  Bill  Baergen,  Stettler’s  deputy  school 
superintendent,  arguing  that  the  schools  do  a better  job,  at  least,  than  the  press. 
More  sedate,  but  also  supportive  of  school  competence,  are  October,  1983  reports 
from  the  often-maligned  Student  Evaluation  Branch  of  Alberta  Education, 
showing  88  percent  of  students  scored  at  an  “acceptable”  level  on  Grade  9 
social  studies,  four-fifths  of  Grade  6 students  achieved  at  “80  percent  level”  on 
“basic  facts”  in  math,  and  on  Grade  3 Science  Achievement  Test,  “the  provincial 
average  is  78  percent  for  knowledge  and  application  of  scientific  process  skills 
and  subject  matter.” 

What  is  a sane  person  to  make  of  all  this  endless  controversy  about  the  quality 
of  education?  The  attacks,  mostly  from  outstanding  laymen,  seem  to  me,  in  the 
main,  more  credible  than  the  educators’  defences,  and  less  subject  to  conflict  of 
interest. 

For  a quarter  century.  I’ve  known  a wide  cross-section  of  the  people  who  do  the 
work  of  the  schools  and  who  run  them.  They  seem  to  me  as  dedicated,  serious 
and  honest  as  the  people  I worked  with,  earlier  in  my  life,  in  an  engineering 
firm,  three  hospitals,  a large  public  library,  a world-famous  publishing  enterprise, 
and  a large  manufacturing  industry.  I find  school  people  no  smugger  than 
journalists  or  professors. 


I don’t  think  it’s  educators,  at  school  level,  who  are  at  fault,  except  to  the  extent 
that  all  professions  tend  to  wear  down  the  common  sense  of  those  who  work  in 
them. 


I’ve  said  before  in  this  column  what  I think  is  really  wrong  with  schools.  It’s  not 
educators,  it’s  theories.  Most  grievously  it’s  theories  of  reading  which  lead  to 
the  practice  of  detaching  the  written  language  from  the  spoken. 

Middle-aged  fogies  like  me  read  as  easily  as  we  listen,  because  what  we  read 
translates  itself  into  lightning-fast  “mental”  sound.  People  who  were  taught  to 
guess  words  from  context  and  other  clues  do  not  have  the  inner  flow  of 
communicative  sound  that  makes  print  equivalent  to  speech  and  carries  the 
meaning  of  language. 

Guessing  is  enshrined  in  current  reading  practice.  The  result  is  disaster  for 
schools  and  for  their  students,  and  the  proliferation  of  endless  reports  and 
lamentations  on  what’s  wrong  with  education— without  ever  getting  to  the  real 
point. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  188. 


Inverted-Pyramid  Structure 


inverted-pyramid 

style 


the  practice  of 
news  writers 
placing  the  most 
important 
information  in  the 
beginning  of  an 
article  and  the  less 
important  details  in 
the  subsequent 
paragraphs 


Readers  of  news  stories  want  the 
facts,  and  they  want  them 
presented  clearly,  concisely,  and 
quickly.  For  this  reason,  the 
information  in  a news  story  is 
generally  arranged  in  the 
inverted-pyramid  style.  This 
means  that  the  most  important 
information  comes  at  the 
beginning  and  the  least  important 
information  comes  at  the  end  of 
the  article. 


Read  the  following  class  discussion  on  this  topic,  and  consider  whether  it  confirms 
something  you  already  know. 


' R.  Glenn  Martin,  “Don’t  Blame  the  Educator— Look  to  the  Theory,”  The  Edmonton  Journal,  15  January  1984. 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  R.  Glenn  Martin. 
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Mr.  Haas:  Many  of  you  have  indicated  that  you  read  the  newspaper.  Some  of  you 
read  it  everyday  and  others  not  as  often.  When  you  read,  what  do  you  read? 
How  do  you  read? 

Chelsea:  I don’t  read  all  of  it.  1 don’t  think  anybody  does.  1 just  read  the  sections 
that  most  interest  me,  like  the  sports  and  entertainment  sections. 

Brandon:  I read  anything  to  do  with  cars  or  computers. 

Lin:  I like  the  fashion  and  health  articles. 

Mr.  Haas:  Thank  you.  That  is  helpful.  But  tell  me,  when  you  go  through  a 
newspaper,  or  when  someone  in  your  home  does  so,  what  does  it  look  like? 
How  many  of  the  articles  are  actually  read? 

Dominic:  I’ve  seen  my  dad  finish  a paper  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  He  told  me  that 
usually  he  just  reads  the  headlines  and  maybe  the  first  paragraph  or  so. 

Mr.  Haas:  Yes,  this  is  very  common.  Studies  have  shown  that  a great  percentage  of 
readers  do  exactly  that.  They  scan  the  headlines  and  read  only  the  first 
paragraph  or  so  of  stories  they  are  interested  in.  Can  you  tell  me  now,  which 
articles,  generally  speaking,  are  more  likely  to  be  read? 

Lin:  I know  the  answer  to  that  question.  Articles  that  are  accompanied  by  a 
photograph  are  more  likely  to  be  read. 

Mr.  Haas:  You’re  right!  But  going  back  to  the  point  about  how  so  many  people 
only  read  the  headline  and  first  paragraph  of  most  articles,  what  does  this 
mean  to  news  writers  and  editors? 

Brandon:  It  means  that  all  the  important  stuff  has  to  be  there  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Haas:  Reporters  find  the  inverted-pyramid  format  of  news  writing  pleases  most 
readers.  Those  who  want  only  the  main  facts  can  move  on  after  reading  just 
the  first  paragraph  or  two;  those  who  want  more  details  can  read  on. 
Newspapers  have  to  appeal  to  both  kinds  of  readers. 
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Here’s  an  example  of  the  inverted-pyramid  style  of  writing. 


"p.  4 Store  Patron  Killed  Trying  to  Foil  Holdup 


The  Canadian  Press 

Montreal 

A customer  standing  at  the  counter  in  a north-end  convenience  store  was  shot 
dead  on  the  weekend  after  he  tried  to' stop  a holdup,  police  said.  , ' 

“He  was  hit  in  the  chest  by  a bullet  from  a .38-calibre  revolver,”  said  Montreal  / |\/|3jn  Facts 
police  Const.  Claude  Forget.  ' - 

The  26-year-old  victim,  Sylvain  Lauzon,  died  on  the  way  to  a nearby 
hospital.  ' ^ 


Police  said  a man  pushed  his  way  into  the  lineup  at  the  cash 
and  ordered  the  handful  of  customers  to  move  to  the  back  of  the 
store. 

“But  one  man  interfered  and  a fight  ensued,”  Forget 
said. 

“I  don't  know  if  he  saw  that  the  bandit  had  a gun.” 

Two  shots  were  fired  during  the  fracas  Saturday 
afternoon,  with  one  bullet  hitting  Lauzon. 

The  gunman,  empty-handed,  fled  with  an 
accomplice  who  had  been  waiting  outside 
the  store.  Forget  said. 

The  robbers  wore  no  masks  and 
were  seen  by  several  witnesses. 


Supporting 

Details 


Lauzon  was  a frequent 
visitor  to  the  shop,  said  Edith 
Pelletier,  co-owner  of  the 
store  with  her  husband. 

“He’d  help  us  out, 

and  he  was  really  / Least  Important 
nice,”  said  a / information 
shaken 
Pelletier.^ 


’ “Store  Patron  Killed  Trying  to  Foil  Holdup,”  The  Edmonton  Journal,  20  January  1992,  A4.  Reproduced  by 
permission  of  The  Canadian  Press. 
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Mr.  Haas:  Now  that  you’ve  learned  about  the  inverted-pyramid  structure  for 
writing,  how  would  you  feel  if  1 asked  you  to  write  a short  story  using  this 
organization? 

Chelsea:  It’s  an  easy  organization  to  follow. 

Brandon:  But  wouldn’t  that  be  boring  in  a short  story?  If  all  the  important  stuff  is 
in  the  first  paragraph,  why  bother  to  read  the  rest? 

Lin:  That’s  right.  Short  stories  should  build  up  to  the  important  details— to  a 
climax — and  not  reveal  them  in  the  first  paragraph. 

Mr.  Haas:  Good.  Now  you  know  that  the  inverted  pyramid  isn’t  appropriate  for  all 
writing.  Its  use  is  generally  limited  to  news  reporting.  Learning  this  style, 
however,  does  teach  you  to  separate  the  essential  details  from  the  less 
important  ones  and  how  to  report  an  event  in  a manner  that’s  likely  to  grab  the 
reader’s  attention. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  3A  and  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  questions  1 and  2.  When  you’re  finished,  continue 
with  your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


What  Makes  an  Event  Newsworthy? 

Not  everything  that  happens  is  a news  story.  What  one  newspaper  finds  newsworthy 
may  be  totally  ignored  by  another  newspaper.  What  are  the  factors  that  determine 
whether  an  event  should  be  reported  in  a newspaper  or  not? 


Read  the  following  class  discussion.  As  you  do,  think  about  how  news  articles  that 
you’ve  read  or  heard  fit  into  the  factors  identified. 
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Mr.  Haas:  If  a driver  gets  hit  from  behind  and  there  is  no  significant  damage  or 
injury,  should  this  story  be  reported? 


Lin:  No  way.  That  happens  all  the  time.  And  besides,  who  cares? 


I I 


prominence 


la  factor  that  makes 
jan  event 
'newsworthy 
because  it  pertains 
jto  important 
.persons,  places,  or 
fthings 


Mr.  Haas:  Well,  this  story  was  reported  in  detail  in  a large  city  newspaper.  The 
driver  was  the  mayor  of  the  city.  The  story  was  printed  because  it  dealt  with 
an  important  person.  This  newsworthy  factor  is  called  prominence  because  it 
involves  a prominent  person.  Everyone  wants  to  know  what  happens  to 
important  people,  places,  and  things.  It’s  the  name  recognition  that  arouses 
your  interest. 

Dominic:  I know  another  element  that  makes  an  event  news.  It  has  to  be  new — 
something  important  or  significant  that  has  just  happened.  That’s  why  they 
call  it  news,  isn’t  it? 


a factor  that  makes 
,an  event 
'newsworthy 
jbecause  it  has  just 
jhappened  or  has 
recently  been 
disclosed 


a factor  that  makes 
an  event 
[newsworthy 
jbecause  it 
happened  close  to 
readers 


a factor  that  makes 
an  event 
newsworthy 
because  it  can 
affect  the  lives  of 
readers 


Mr.  Haas:  Good.  We  call  this  factor  timeliness.  This  can  also  refer  to  something 
that  happened  in  the  past  if  it  has  just  recently  been  disclosed  or  discovered. 
What  else  makes  an  event  newsworthy? 

Brandon:  I like  reading  about  events  that  occurred  close  to  my  neighbourhood.  As 
I read,  I can’t  help  but  think  that  I could  have  been  there  when  it  happened. 

Mr.  Haas:  This  factor  is  called  nearness.  You’re  interested  in  what  happens  in 
your  neighbourhood,  but  nearness  could  also  refer  to  your  province  or  your 
country.  A story  of  international  proportions  could  involve  Canada  and  you 
may  be  interested  because  of  the  nearness  element. 

A related  factor  is  called  significance.  An  event  is  newsworthy  because  it  can 
affect  your  way  of  life.  For  example,  a story  about  the  possibility  of  diploma 
exams  in  Grade  10  might  interest  you  because  it  can  affect  you. 

Chelsea:  You  can  say  that  again!  This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important 
elements,  isn’t  it?  People  do  want  to  read  about  things  that  are  significant 
because  these  things  may  affect  their  lives. 


Section  2:  Living  in  an  Information  Society 


So  far,  you’ve  learned  about  the  four  elements  that 
make  events  worth  reporting  in  the  news. 


• prominence 

• timeliness 

• nearness 

• significance 

Here  are  some  more  elements  to  consider. 


Human  Interest 


human  interest 


a factor  that  makes 
an  event 
newsworthy 
because  it  arouses 
an  emotional 
response  in  the 
reader  or  because 
it  deals  with  basic 
human  needs 


oddity 


a factor  that  makes 
an  event 
newsworthy 
because  it  is 
strange  or  out  of 
the  ordinary 


romance 


a factor  that  makes 
an  event 
newsworthy 
because  it  involves 
love  or  adventure 


innovation  or 
progress 


a factor  that  makes 
an  event 
newsworthy 
because  it  involves 
discovery  or 
development  and 
growth 


Human-interest  stories  involve  those  aspects  of  life  that 
arouse  emotions  or  that  deal  with  people’s  basic  needs.  Such 
stories  may  involve  the  following: 


heroic  or  selfless  deeds 
animals 

starving  or  homeless  children 
successful  athletes 
lottery  winners 


Oddity 


An  oddity  makes  an  event  newsworthy  because  it’s  out  of  the  ordinary  and  almost 
too  strange  to  be  true.  Dog  bites  man  is  not  newsworthy  but  man  bites  dog  is.  Stories 
about  UFOs  and  other  strange  phenomena  also  fit  this  category. 

Romance 

An  element  of  romance  makes  an  event 
newsworthy  because  it  involves  love  or  adventure. 

This  element  is  similar  to  human  interest  when  it 
deals  with  romantic  love.  People  love  to  read  about 
love  stories,  especially  if  they  involve  someone 
prominent.  Another  aspect  of  romance  is  adventure. 

Stories  that  involve  flying  around  the  world  in  a 
hot-air  balloon  or  climbing  Mount  Everest  are 
frequently  reported  and  are  read  by  many  people. 

Innovation  or  Progress 

Innovation  or  progress  makes  an  event  newsworthy  because  it  involves  new 
discoveries  or  development  and  growth.  Discovery  can  vary  from  a new  finding  in 
archaeology  to  a new  species  in  zoology.  Progress  can  refer  to  the  building  of  a new 
bridge  or  to  the  birth  of  a new  political  party.  People  are  always  interested  in  new 
developments  such  as  these. 
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7.  Scan  an  issue  of  a local  newspaper.  Find  eight  different  articles  that  relate  events 
that  are  newsworthy  because  they  involve  the  eight  different  factors  described 
previously.  Each  article  should  highlight  a different  factor.  You  should  notice  that 
some  articles  will  combine  a number  of  factors. 


Next  you’re  going  to  read  a human-interest  story  called  “My  Search 
For  the  Friend  I Left  Behind.” 

As  a prereading  activity,  turn  to  page  398  of  Sightlines  10  and  read 
the  biographical  note  on  the  author,  Tony  O’Brien. 

8.  Identify  three  important  facts  in  O’Brien’s  biography  that  will 
help  you  to  better  understand  the  magazine  article. 


Afghanistan  has  been  in  the  news  for  quite  some  time  now.  What 
you  may  not  know  is  that  it’s  a nation  that  has  been  troubled  by 
external  and  internal  strife  for  many,  many  years.  In  1979,  the 
country  was  invaded  and  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets 
had  a difficult  time  enforcing  their  rule,  and  a bitter  war  lasted  for 
ten  years.  They  finally  withdrew  from 
Afghanistan  ten  years  after  the  initial  invasion. 

The  incidents  related  in  this  magazine  article 
take  place  during  that  final  year  of  Soviet 
occupation. 


Use  an  atlas  or  the  Internet  to  locate  a map  of 
Afghanistan.  If  you  have  access  to  the  Internet, 
you  can  find  a map  of  Afghanistan  at  the 
following  address: 


http://www.cia.gov/cia/publications/factbook/geos/af.html 


Now  turn  to  page  114  of  Sightlines  10  and  read  “My  Search  for  the  Friend  I Left 
Behind.”  As  you  read  this  magazine  article,  ask  yourself  what  human  emotions  and 
needs  it  appeals  to. 


9.  Why  did  O’Brien  return  to  Kabul  in  1989  despite  his  brush  with  death  in  1986? 
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10.  What  do  you  notice  about  the  verb  tenses  that  Tony  O’Brien  uses  to  tell  his 
story?  What  effect  is  created  by  changing  the  verb  tenses  to  tell  different  parts  of 
the  story? 

11.  What  does  the  author  mean  when  he  says  at  the  end  of  page  116, 

“Afghanistan  is  free  now,  but  1 am  not.” 

12.  For  this  to  be  a human-interest  story,  it  must  appeal  to  or  arouse  an  emotional 
response  in  the  reader.  It  must  also  deal  with  those  elements  of  life  that  are 
basic,  essential,  and  universal.  Find  details  in  the  article  that  illustrate  that  this 
article  is  a good  example  of  a human-interest  story.  To  answer  this  question, 
consider  these  points: 

• the  emotions  expressed  and  evoked  in  this  story 

• the  basic  needs  and  universal  values  dealt  with  in  this  story 

To  be  effective,  a human-interest  story  must  do  more  than  just  arouse  emotion. 
Such  is  the  case  with  O’Brien’s  article. 

If  you  read  this  story  carefully,  you’ll  learn  more  about  the  conflict  in 
Afghanistan  and  what  it  was  like  to  be  there  during  that  troubled  period  of  time 
in  Afghan  history.  Perhaps  this  is  another  important  purpose  served  by  writing 
this  article. 


13.  O’Brien’s  article  reveals  what  conditions  were  like  in  Afghanistan  during  this 
period  of  time.  It  also  emphasizes  the  horrors  of  war.  Find  and  quote  at  least 
four  details  in  the  story  that  serve  to  inform  the  reader  about  the  conditions  in 
the  country  and  the  horrors  of  war. 

14.  Remember  to  continue  entering  words  into  your  vocabulary  log.  This  story 
contains  a number  of  foreign  and  unfamiliar  words.  Most  of  the  foreign  words 
are  defined  for  you.  Enter  them  into  your  log  anyway.  What  other  words  are 
there  in  this  article  that  you  found  unfamiliar  or  interesting? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  192. 
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In  your  journal,  reflect  on  your  reaction  to  this  article.  Were  you  in  any  way 
surprised  by  your  response  to  the  story  that  was  related?  Explain. 


What  did  you  like  or  dislike  about  this  article?  Consider,  also,  whether  or  not  the 
effectiveness  of  this  story  depends  on  its  being  set  in  Afghanistan.  In  other 
words,  would  it  be  as  effective  if  it  were  set  elsewhere? 


In  this  lesson,  you  began  to  look  at  what  it  means  to  live  in  an  information  world. 
You  explored  your  news-reading  habits,  you  compared  how  various  media  deal  with 
the  news,  and  you  learned  the  difference  between  statements  of  fact  and  statements 
of  opinion.  You  then  explored  the  inverted-pyramid  structure  of  writing  news  stories. 
You  completed  your  study  of  newspapers  by  considering  the  various  elements  that 
make  events  newsworthy. 


You’ll  now  look  at  how  television  deals  with  the  news. 
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In  the  previous  lesson,  you  learned  more  about  what  it  means  to  live  in  an 
information  age.  You  also  learned  that  modern  information  and  communication 
technology  has  created  a virtual  global  village,  in  that  you’re  instantly  aware  of 
important  events  occurring  thousands  of  kilometres  away. 

You  must  also  know  that  Canada  is  part  of  a global  economy.  This  means  that 
countries  can  no  longer  isolate  themselves— whatever  happens  in  the  world  in  some 
way  affects  everyone. 

Because  important  events  seem  to  be  unfolding  rapidly 
and  constantly,  you  may  feel  the  need  to  stay  informed— 
to  know  what’s  happening  in  the  news.  If  you’re  like  the 
majority  of  Canadians,  you  do  so  by  watching  television 
news  programs. 


You  learned  that  approximately  80  percent  of  Canadians 
watch  news  on  television,  as  compared  to  73  percent  who 
stay  informed  by  reading  the  newspaper.  Television  plays 
an  extremely  important  role  in  people’s  lives. 
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You  aud  your  fauiily  are  likely  part  of  the  majority  of  Canadians  who  get  their 
news  of  the  world  by  watching  television;.  In  your  journal,  describe  the  extent  to 
which  you  and  your  family  access  television  news.  In  your  entry,  consider  the 
following  questions:  > ‘ ' 

• Do  you  watch  it  together? 

• Do  you  discuss  events  reported  on  the  news'? 

• Have  you  found  yourself  “glued”  to  the  TV  set  as  importaiit  events  or 

developments  are  dealt  with  in  the  news?  < 


Have  you  ever  doubted  the  truth  of  certain  news  items?  Explain. 



. 

concerned  more  with  entertainment  than  it 


Do  you  believe  that  TV  news  is 
is  with  information? 


How  News  Is  Presented 


'■I 

i 

I The  News  Anchor 


One  of  the  goals  of  a media  unit  such  as  this 
one  is  to  help  you  become  a more 
discriminating  viewer. 

In  Assignment  Booklet  3A,  you  will  be  asked 
to  analyse  the  way  in  which  the  news  is 
presented  on  television.  You  will  think  about 
why  news  segments  are  organized  and 
presented  the  way  they  are.  You  will  compare 
various  details  of  two  news  broadcasts. 


!! 1 1 


anchor 


:he  person  who 
presents  the  news 
pn  a television 
lews  broadcast  and 
ivho  co-ordinates 
he  reports  coming 
m from  news 
•eporters  in  the 
'ield 


The  first  part  of  your  analysis  will  focus  on  the  anchor. 
The  anchor  is  the  person  who  presents  the  news  and 
co-ordinates  the  reports  coming  in  from  news  reporters 
in  the  field.  TV  stations  choose  their  news  anchors  very 
carefully  in  order  to  convey  the  desired  image  to  the 
audience.  Some  stations  will  have  two  anchors  sharing 
the  responsibilities. 


Brandon:  Why  is  it  important  for  us  to  describe  the  news  anchors? 

Mr.  Haas:  News  anchors  are  chosen  very  carefully  to  project  a certain  image  or 
atmosphere.  Can  you  tell  me  about  news  anchors  you’ve  seen? 

Chelsea:  One  news  show  has  a solemn  older  man  reading  the  news. 

Mr.  Haas:  What  image  or  mood  does  this  project? 

Chelsea:  Oh,  I get  it.  He  is  very  serious  and  knowledgeable.  We  can  trust  him. 

Lin:  Another  news  show  has  a self-confident  woman  who  smiles  a lot.  When  1 
watch  her  read  the  news,  I feel  relaxed,  but  1 respect  what  she  says  because  of 
her  obvious  experience. 

Dominic:  There’s  one  news  broadcast  that  has  a good-looking,  well-dressed 
woman  reading  the  news. 

Mr.  Haas:  Consider  why  the  station  would  have  such  an  attractive  person  reading 
the  news. 

Brandon:  To  get  viewers!  A lot  of  people  would  rather  look  at  a pretty,  young  face. 


The  News  Set 


The  second  part  of  your  analysis  will  focus  on  the  set. 
The  producers  of  news  shows  are  quite  purposeful  in 
their  choices  regarding  the  set.  Some  broadcasts  focus 
on  the  anchor  behind  a desk  with  a large  screen  on  the 
side.  Other  sets  will  feature  a busy  newsroom  with 
active  people  in  the  background.  Computers,  clocks,  and 
monitors  in  the  background  project  the  hands-on 
approach  toward  news  gathering. 
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The  Lead  News  Story 


The  final  part  of  your  analysis  will  focus  on 
the  stories  themselves.  Each  news  broadcast 
has  a lead  story.  This  story  is  the  one  that  the 
news  editors  have  decided  is  the  most 
important  story  of  the  day,  and  it  is  presented 
first.  Usually,  this  story  is  given  the  most 
coverage  and  analysis.  Often  there  will  be 
film  footage,  eyewitness  reports,  and 
interviews  with  experts.  The  other  stories  in 
the  broadcast  will  not  be  covered  in  as  much 
detail.  Keep  track  of  how  much  time  was 
spent  with  the  lead  story  and  how  many 
other  stories  were  covered. 


Remember  that  television  is  a business  and  that  someone  has  to  pay  the  bills.  In  this 
case,  it’s  the  advertiser.  As  you’re  keeping  track  of  the  various  stories  being  covered, 
also  note  when  the  commercials  occur.  What  products  are  advertised?  How  long  is 
each  of  the  commercials? 


Note:  You’re  now  ready  to  view  two  television  news  broadcasts  and  analyse 
these  programs.  Be  sure  to  read  the  directions  and  preview  questions  4 and  5 in 
Assignment  Booklet  3A  before  you  begin  to  view  the  broadcasts. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  3A  and  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  questions  4 and  5.  When  you’re  finished,  continue 
with  your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


Television  News:  Information  and  Entertainment 


Your  analysis  of  the  two  news  broadcasts  may  have  surprised 
you  in  some  ways.  Did  you  find  the  broadcasts  purely 
informative,  or  did  you  notice  purposeful  attempts  to  get 
your  attention  by  creating  suspense  or  by  entertaining  you 
through  graphic  film  footage? 

"The  press,  by  its  very  nature  is 
rarely  beloved.  'Nobody, ' wrote 
Sophocles,  'likes  the  man  who  brings 
bad  news.'  But  bringing  bad  news  is 
one  of  the  primary  responsibilities 
of  the  press." 

— Peter  Stolen 
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Mr.  Haas:  Television  news  coverage  has  been  criticized  by  some  for  being  more 
entertaining  than  it  is  informative.  By  entertaining,  I mean  appealing  to 
people’s  desire  to  watch  stories  involving  violence,  action,  conflict,  scandal, 
and  the  unusual.  Do  you  agree? 

Chelsea:  Well,  they  do  sort  of  stress  stories  that  deal  with  violence  and  negative 
behaviour  more  than  stories  that  show  people  doing  good  stuff. 

Dominic:  People  doing  good  things  is  not  considered  news.  You  have  to  do 
something  really  bad  to  get  on  the  news. 

Mr.  Haas:  It  seems  that  way  sometimes,  doesn’t  it?  Let  me  ask  you  a question.  If 
the  news  decided  to  report  every  case  of  stolen  cars  over  a period  of  time,  what 
effect  might  this  have  on  viewers? 

Brandon:  They  might  believe  that  the  numbers  of  car  thefts  are  increasing. 

Mr.  Haas:  And  yet,  the  statistics  might  show  that  there  are  fewer  car  thefts.  By 
reporting  the  car  thefts  that  are  occurring,  people  might  get  the  idea  that  the 
problem  is  getting  worse.  Did  you  know  that  statistics  continue  to  show  that 
crime  rates  are  in  fact  declining? 

"The  one  function  TV  news  performs  very  well  is  that 
when  there  is  no  news  we  give  it  to  you  with  the  same 
emphasis  as  if  there  were." 

— David  Brinkley  (American  news  anchor) 
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In  your  journal,  reflect  on  how  you  feel  about  the  manner  in  which  the  media 
cover  dramatic  events.  For  example,  TV  news  coverage  has  been  criticized 
recently  for  showing  the  same  scenes  over  and  over  again.  With  some  events, 
they  continue  non-stop  coverage  even  when  there  is  nothing  new  to  report.  How 
do  you  feel  about  reporters  attempting  to  get  interviews  from  emotionally 
distraught  people  who  have  just  experienced  a significant  personal  loss? 


Why  are  some  reporters  so  insensitive?  Why  do  some  stations  continue  non-stop 
coverage  of  stories  long  after  there  is  nothing  new  to  report? 


It’s  important  to  remember  that  television  news  has  also  had  an  extremely  positive 
effect  on  society.  Not  all  news  coverage  is  exploitive  entertainment.  Much  of  it  is 
very  informative  and  has  served  to  make  people  more  caring  and  knowledgeable. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  during  the  summer  of  1990,  one  of  the  most  popular  songs  in 
Britain  was  an  aria  from  a Puccini  opera?  And  all  because  of  a television  sports 
news  special. 

1990  was  a World  Cup  summer,  and  Britain’s  chances  of  winning  the  men’s 
soccer  tournament  were  good.  BBC  television,  which  was  covering  all  the 
games,  prepared  a sports  special  that  featured  clips  from  soccer  games 
accompanied  by  Luciano  Pavarotti  singing  Nessun  Dorma  from  Puccini’s  opera 
Turandot.  The  video  was  so  moving  that  the  operatic  song  became  extremely 
popular  among  young  people.  It  hit  number  two  on  the  charts  in  July,  and 
young  people,  who  traditionally  do  not  think  very  highly  of  opera,  were  singing 
and  humming  the  words. 
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You’re  now  going  to  hear  an  interview  conducted  by 
Erica  Ehm,  a former  MuchMusic  television  host.  The 
interview  is  with  female  fighter  pilot  Kim  Reid,  and 
it’s  also  found  on  pages  362  to  368  of  Sightlines  10. 
Read  the  introduction  to  the  interview  on  page 
363,  up  to  the  text  that’s  printed  in  green.  The 
green  text  signals  the  beginning  of  the  transcript. 

Listen  to  the  interview  called  “Speaking  with 
Kim  Reid”’  on  your  audio  CD.  You  may  read 
along  using  the  printed  text  in  Sightlines  10. 


AP/WIDE  WORLD  PHOTO 


Amelia  Earhart 


1.  Before  the  interview  starts.  Erica  Ehm  introduces  you  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
early  female  pilots,  such  as  Amelia  Earhart.  She  then  provides  a brief 
biographical  sketch  of  Kim  Reid.  Imagine  that  your  job  is  to  turn  this  interview 
into  a televised  news  report.  What  would  the  opening  sequence,  before  the  actual 
interview,  look  like?  What  would  you  show  the  viewer? 


‘ Erica  Ehm,  "Speaking  with  Kim  Reid, ”S/ie  Should  Talk:  Conversations  with  Exceptional  Young  Women  About  Life, 
Dreams  and  Success  (Toronto:  HarperCollins  Publishers  Ltd.,  1994),  363-368.  Reproduced  by  permission  of 
HarperCollins  Publishers  Ltd.  and  Erica  Ehm  Communications. 
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2.  What  qualities,  as  an  interviewer,  does  Erica  Ehm  display  that  would  be 
appealing  to  a television  audience?  Explain. 

A good  interviewer  knows  exactly  what  to  ask  and  how  to  follow  up  responses  with 
appropriate  questions.  It  all  seems  very  natural, 
unrehearsed,  and  impromptu.  However,  no  one 
wants  to  be  surprised  or  left  speechless  during  a 
live  interview.  Therefore,  it’s  common  practice  to 
provide  interviewees  with  some  of  the  questions 
beforehand  so  that  they  can  prepare  answers  in 
advance.  As  you  read,  ask  yourself  which 
questions  were  given  to  Kim  Reid  in  advance  and 
which  weren’t. 

3.  What  five  traits  does  Kim  Reid  believe  a good  fighter  pilot  should  have? 

4.  The  question  about  the  five  traits  was  likely  one  that  Reid  was  given  in  advance. 
Do  you  agree?  Why  would  Erica  Ehm  ask  this  question?  In  other  words,  what 
purpose,  besides  getting  information,  do  you  think  the  interviewer  wanted  to 
accomplish  through  this  kind  of  question? 

5.  By  taking  viewers  behind  the  scenes  and  showing  heroes  as  they  really  are, 
television  succeeds  in  making  heroes  appear  very  human  and  approachable.  In 
what  ways  do  Erica  Ehm’s  questions  give  you  the  impression  that  Kim  Reid  is 
both  an  ordinary  and  extraordinary  person? 

6.  Kim  Reid  admits  in  this  interview  that  at  one  time  in  her  life,  she  did  not  like 
putting  herself  forward  as  a role  model.  What  enabled  her  to  get  over  this 
objection?  Why  does  she  agree  to  be  interviewed? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  194.  ^ 


In  this  lesson,  you  looked  closely  at  how  television  presents  the  news.  You  compared 
two  news  broadcasts  and  you  drew  a series  of  conclusions  from  your  observations. 


In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  explore  a news  medium  that  is  rapidly  rising  in  popularity 
and  influence— the  Internet. 
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e^n  3;  Internet  News 


You’ll  complete  your  study  of  news  media  by  looking  at  how  people  use  the  Internet 
to  get  their  news.  You  learned  in  Lesson  1 that  a solid  80  percent  of  Canadians  get 
their  news  from  television,  a respectable  73  percent  from  newspapers,  and  a growing 
number  from  the  Internet.  Recent  studies  suggest  that  approximately  15  percent 
access  their  news  online. 


In  your  journal,  consider  your  computer  preferences.  Are  you  the  kind  of  person 
that  can  read  lengthy  text  from  a computer  screen?  Or  do  you  prefer  instead  to 
have  a hard  copy  to  read  from? 

Describe  your  reading  habits.  When  you  read  extended  text  on  a computer 
screen,  do  you  read  carefully  or  do  you  skim  quickly? 


Do  you  enjoy  the  interactivity  of  a computer? 
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Reading  News  Online 


More  and  more  people  are  reading  the  news  online. 
Most  major  newspapers  now  offer  an  online  version  of 
their  publications.  Readers  can  quickly  access  the 
stories  that  they  are  most  interested  in,  and  they  can 
even  print  off  articles. 


1.  Do  you  prefer  to  get  the  news  online  or  on  paper?  Why?  What  do  other  people 
you  know  think  about  online  versus  hard-copy  news  publications? 

To  complete  the  rest  of  this  lesson,  you’ll  need  to  have  access  to  the  Internet.  If  you 
don’t  have  an  Internet  connection,  try  to  arrange  access  through  the  local  school,  a 
public  library,  or  someone  you  know  who  has  an  Internet  connection. 

2.  Explore  the  online  version  of  a local  newspaper.  When  you  do  so,  make  sure  that 
you  also  have  a copy  of  the  print  edition  for  that  day.  Spend  some  time 
comparing  the  online  version  to  the  regular  newsprint  edition.  Use  the  following 
questions  to  guide  you  in  your  comparison. 

a.  Numbers  of  stories:  Does  the  online  edition  offer  as  many  stories  as  the  print 
version?  If  not,  what  percentage  of  the  print  stories  do  you  estimate  also 
appears  online? 


banner  ads 


small,  colourful  ads 
on  web  pages 


pop-up  ads 


ads  that  pop  up  in 
a separate  screen 
on  a web  page 


b.  Visuals:  Does  the  online  edition  include  as  many  graphics,  not  including 
advertising,  as  the  print  edition?  Does  the  online  version  offer  film  clips? 

c.  Advertising:  The  cost  of  most  daily  newspapers  is  subsidized  by  advertising. 
This  explains  why  50  to  60  percent  of  the  paper  is  dedicated  to  advertising. 
How  much  advertising  did  you  notice  in  the  online  version?  Were  there  any 
banner  ads  on  the  site?  Did  any  pop-up  ads  appear  on  screen? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  195-2 


What  do  you  think  about  the  advertising 
that  appears  on  Internet  sites? 
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Advantages  of  Reading  Online  News 


One  of  the  advantages  of  online  news  coverage  is  the  speed  with  which  the  news  is 


archives 


back  issues  of 
newspapers  and 
magazines  stored 
and  available  on 
the  Internet 

their  print  editions  online.  To  keep  readers  and  avoid  being  criticized  for  superficial 
coverage  of  important  events,  online  news  services  offer  features  that  are  not 
possible  in  a daily  print  edition.  For  example,  you  may  see  the  following: 


updated.  Another  is  that  many  online  news  sites  also  offer  an  archive  service  that  is 
searchable.  This  eliminates  the  need  to  store  old  issues  of  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  search  function  is  also  quick  and  convenient. 

Many  Internet  news  providers  realize  that  they  must  do  more  than  merely  reproduce 


• photo  essays 

• film  footage 

• audio  clips 

• graphics  and  maps 

• links  to  other  information  sources 

• links  to  previous  or  related  articles  on  an  issue  or  event 

• analyses  or  links  to  related  articles 

• a forum  for  discussion 


Web  pages  allow  readers  to  be  interactive.  You  can  choose  what  to  see,  read,  and 
hear.  You  also  get  to  choose  the  order  in  which  you’ll  access  various  features.  Many 
sites  also  provide  a forum  for  discussion.  You  can  make  your  opinions  known  to 
millions  of  people,  either  in  an  online  discussion  page  or  through  a letter  to  the 
editor. 


Many  environmentalists  are  hopeful  that  more  people  will  access  their  news  in  a 
paperless  form.  They  remind  everyone  of  the  many  millions  of  trees  that  are 
harvested  annually  to  print  daily  editions  of  newspapers  that  are  read  once  and  then 
thrown  away.  An  equally  important  concern  for  environmentalists  is  that  of  toxic 
compounds  released  into  the  environment  by  the  many  pulp  mills  still  using 
outdated  technology. 


Since  the  invention  of  computers,  and  especially  the  Internet,  experts  have 
predicted  that  there  would  one  day  be  a paperless  society.  After  all,  they  argued, 
why  would  you  chop  down  a tree  to  print  a newspaper  when  you  can  read  the 
news  online  for  free?  So  far,  these  predictions  haven’t  come  to  pass. 

In  your  journal,  describe  what  you  think  the  future  has  in  store  in  terms  of 
reading  materials  such  as  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  online  resources. 
How  important  will  reading  be  in  the  future?  Do  you  welcome  the  change  to  a 
paperless  society?  Explain  and  explore  your  thoughts  on  the  matter. 
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In  this  lesson,  you’ve  compared  a newsprint  edition  of  a newspaper  to  its  online 
version  on  the  Internet.  It  would  also  be  of  interest  to  compare  two  or  more  online 
news  sites.  For  a good  basis  of  comparison,  you  should  look  at  three  different  online 
news  providers.  Here  are  some  suggestions  to  choose  from: 

• an  online  version  of  a Canadian  newspaper,  such  as  The  Globe  and  Mail 

• an  online  version  of  an  American  newspaper,  such  as  USA  Today 

• an  online  version  of  a British  or  Australian  newspaper 

• an  online  version  of  a non-English  newspaper,  if  you  understand  the  language 

• a Canadian  national  network  TV  site,  such  as  CBC  or  CTV 

• an  all-news  TV  station  website,  such  as  CNN  or  the  BBC,  which  boasts  that  it 
updates  its  site  “every  minute  of  every  day” 

One  of  the  best  websites  you’ll  ever  find  for  online  news  providers  is  this  one: 

http://www.refdesk.com/paper.html 

Here,  you’ll  find  websites  for  most  of  the  major  newspapers  in  the  world,  organized 
according  to  country.  Before  you  choose  the  sites  you’re  going  to  compare,  you  may 
wish  to  surf  and  explore  a variety  of  online  resources  from  the  list. 

Note  that  some  newspapers  may  require  you  to  fill  out  a free  registration  form.  Do 
this  only  if  you  feel  comfortable  doing  so. 
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GOING  FURTHER 


One  of  the  reasons  why  you  might  want  to  compare  a number  of  online  news 
providers  is  to  determine  which  provider  you’ll  continue  to  read  in  the  future. 

This  being  the  case,  use  the  following  questions  to  guide  your  comparison: 

• How  long  does  it  take  to  load  the  opening  page  of  the  site?  Some  sites  are 
overburdened  with  slowly  loading  animations  and  graphics.  Others  come  up 
quickly. 

• Does  the  site  offer  comprehensive  coverage  of  the  daily  news  in  an 
organized  fashion?  Are  you  provided  with  hyperlinked  headlines  and 
opening  paragraphs  of  articles? 


• Does  the  site  offer  photos,  audio,  and  video?  Are  these  features  archived  for 
later  retrieval  if  desired? 

• Does  the  site  archive  its  editions?  If  so,  how  far  back?  Is  there  a search 
function  available  with  the  archive,  or  can  you  only  have  access  to  the 
entire  edition  of  a particular  day  you  choose? 


• How  intrusive  is  the  advertising  on  the  site?  Are  there  pop-up  ads  that  you 
have  to  turn  off  in  order  to  read  or  view  the  text  you’re  interested  in? 


• Does  the  site  offer  links  to  previous  related  articles  or 
to  other  sites  that  offer  more  information  about  an 
event  or  issue? 

• If  the  website  contains  the  online  version  of  a print 
newspaper,  how  complete  is  it  compared  to  the  print 
version?  If  some  of  the  content  from  the  print  version 
is  missing,  could  you  live  without  it?  Does  the  online 
version  have  features  and  content  that  the  print 
version  lacks? 


Which  online  news  providers  that  you  examined  did  you  find  the  most 
informative  or  enjoyable  to  read?  In  your  journal,  explore  what  you  like  most  and 
least  about  the  sites  you  visited. 


Of  the  sites  you  examined,  which  do  you  plan  on  visiting  again  in  the  future? 
Explain. 
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In  this  lesson,  you  looked  at  how  news  is  covered  on  the  Internet.  Then  you 
compared  an  issue  of  a print  newspaper  to  its  online  version.  You  learned  what 
qualities  or  features  to  look  for  in  an  online  news  provider.  Using  this  information, 
you  then  compared  a number  of  online  news  providers. 


In  this  lesson,  you  also  discussed  how 
people’s  reading  habits  are  changing.  It 
appears  that  people  are  not  reading  as 
carefully  as  they  used  to. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  be  provided 
with  a strategy  designed  to  help  you 
focus  your  reading  and  improve  your 
comprehension. 


e&son  4:  Deading  Information  Effectively 


The  Role  of  the  Reader 

Many  students  think  that,  because 
they  know  how  to  read  and  have 
been  reading  for  a number  of  years 
already,  there  is  not  much  for  them 
to  learn  about  the  reading  process. 
Do  you  feel  this  way?  Is  reading 
just  a matter  of  opening  the  book 
or  magazine  and  absorbing  the 
words? 

In  this  lesson,  you’ll  be  not  only 
exploring  your  role  as  a reader  but 
also  learning  about  reading 
strategies  to  help  you  become  a 
more  effective  reader. 
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Mr.  Haas:  Today  weTe  going  to  talk  about  effective  reading.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  all  of  us  know  how  to  read,  but  are  you  reading  effectively?  Let’s  begin  by  : 
talking  about  some  of  your  reading  experiences  and  problems.  What  do  you 
remember  about  reading  when  you  were  much  younger?  ' 

Dominic:  My  dad  used  to  read  to  me  every  night.  I loved  it.  It  was  our  quality  time  ' 
together.  My  dad  felt  really  bad  if  he  ever  had  to  miss  a night  of  reading  to  me.  ' 

Mr.  Haas:  Can  you  recall  what  you  did  as  your  father  read  to  you? 

Dominic:  I asked  a lot  of  questions  and  I interrupted  a lot  with  my  own  comments  3 
and  experiences. 

Mr.  Haas:  Why  do  you  think  you  asked  all  those  questions?  Was  it  because  you  :! 
wanted  to  know  the  answers?  Or  was  there  something  else  as  well? 

Dominic:  Sometimes  I wanted  to  know  the  answers;  but  mostly,  I think  that  I I 
wanted  to  interact  with  my  father  and  with  the  story.  By  asking  the  questions,  j 

I got  my  dad  to  spend  more  time  with  me  and  me  alone.  I also  got  more  out  of  I 
the  story  by  asking  questions,  because  that  way  we  filled  in  the  gaps  of  details  : 
or  information  that  were  not  provided  in  the  story.  , 

Mr.  Haas:  Why  did  you,  as  well  as  ask  questions,  share  your  own  experiences  and  | 
comments?  | 

Dominic:  Maybe  it  was  to  impress  my  father  with  the  extent  of  my  own  | 

experiences.  Maybe  it  was  to  emphasize  the  many  connections  I could  make  j 

with  the  story,  the  characters,  and  myself.  I 

What  Mr.  Haas  and  Dominic  have  emphasized  during  their  discussion  is  that  reading 
is  an  active  process.  You  get  more  enjoyment  from  an  activity  if  you’re  actually  doing 
something.  Reading,  in  other  words,  is  far  more  than  just  looking  at  words  and  y 
hoping  that  they  will  somehow  sink  in.  ft; 
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In  the  discussion  you’ve  just  read,  the  two  processes  mentioned  are  key  to  effective 
reading: 

• asking  questions 

• relating  new  knowledge  to  previous  knowledge  or  experience 


In  your  journal,  reflect  on  the  kind  of  reader  you  are.  Consider  the  following 
questions: 

• Do  you  enjoy  reading— for  pleasure  and  for  school  purposes? 

• Would  you  describe  yourself  as  a good  reader?  Do  you  understand  and 
retain  much  of  what  you  read? 

• Are  you  an  active  reader?  In  other  words,  do  you  ask  yourself  questions  as 
you  read,  and  do  you  find  yourself  actively  connecting  to  what  you’re 
reading  by  relating  new  information  to  previous  knowledge  and 
experiences?  Or  do  you  find  yourself  reading  the  words  on  the  page  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  without  purposefully  interacting  with  the  text? 


• What  are  your  goals  regarding  improving  your  reading  skills  or  habits?  If 
you  do  not  have  any  specific  goals,  perhaps  now  is  the  time  to  consider 
setting  some. 


an  Society 


The  Ultimate  Key  to  Success  in  Reading 


Mr.  Haas:  Have  you  ever  had  the  experience  of  reading  something,  getting  several 
paragraphs  or  pages  into  it,  and  then  realizing  that  you  can’t  remember  a 
single  thing? 

Brandon:  Have  I ever!  It  happens  all  the  time,  and  I don’t  know  what  to  do  about 
it.  Sometimes  even  reading  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  doesn’t  help. 

Lin:  It  happens  to  me  a lot  when  I am  writing  a test  or  when  I’m  in  a hurry  to 
complete  my  homework.  Do  you  think  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  stress  of 
the  situation? 

Mr.  Haas:  Perhaps.  But  what  happens  when  you’re  completing  an  assignment  or  a 
test,  you  have  only  a limited  amount  of  time,  and  you  suddenly  realize  that 
you  can’t  remember  a single  thing  of  what  you  read? 

Chelsea:  Panic!  Because  I’ve  wasted  so  much  time,  I go  back  and  start  rereading— 
but  this  time  faster. 

Mr.  Haas:  Is  this  second  reading  any  better? 

Chelsea:  Not  really.  The  stress  is  greater  and  I end  up  reading  more  quickly  and 
more  superficially. 

Mr.  Haas:  Well  then,  it’s  obvious  that  you  do  need  to  develop  strategies  to  avoid 
such  situations. 


You  may  find  this  hard  to  believe,  but  many  of  your  reading  problems  can  be  solved 
with  a simple  trick  or  strategy.  It’s  true!  What  you  have  to  remember  is  to  use  your 
brains. 

Did  you  notice  that  the  plural  form  was  used  for  the  word  bminl  This  is  because  you 
really  have  two  brains  and  not  one!  You  have  a left  brain  and  a right  brain. 
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The  left  brain  processes  and  uses  language,  solves 
mathematical  problems,  and  accesses  information  in  a 
logical  manner.  To  understand  or  make  sense  of  something, 
the  left  brain  looks  at  its  component  parts. 


You  have  just  used  your  left  brain.  When  you  rearranged  the  letters,  did  you  form  the 
words  left  brain  language^ 


The  right  brain  synthesizes  information.  It’s  intuitive,  spatial, 
and  subjective.  To  understand  or  make  sense  of  something,  it 
looks  at  the  whole.  The  right  brain  deals  with  physical  space 
and  enables  you  to  visualize  and  create  artwork. 


Close  your  eyes  and  imagine  your  favourite  room.  Scan  the 
room  in  your  mind.  Visualize  what  it  looks  like. 

You  have  just  used  your  right  brain. 

Obviously,  the  ideal  scenario  when  it  comes  to  learning  or 
processing  complex  information  is  to  use  both  sides  of  your 
brain.  When  this  happens,  research  has  shown,  the  two 
brains  work  far  better  than  any  one  side  can  alone. 

Learning  can  be  described  as  involving  the  left  brain  in 
analysing  or  figuring  out  the  distinct  data  and  details,  while 
the  right  brain  is  synthesizing  or  bringing  together  the  new 
information  into  a comprehensible  whole. 


What  does  this  have  to  do  with  reading?  Therein  lies  the  secret! 
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When  you  read  and  nothing  sinks  in, 
that’s  because  only  the  left  side  of  your 
brain  is  engaged.  You’re  reading  words 
and  processing  language,  but  you’re  not 
seeing.  To  know  and  understand,  you 
have  to  see  it!  You  have  to  visualize  it. 


Studies  have  shown  that  the  major 
difference  between  a good  reader  and  a 
struggling  reader  is  that  the  good  reader 
visualizes.  Studies  have  also  shown  that 
improvements  occur  when  struggling 
readers  begin  to  visualize. 


What  does  it  mean  to  visualize?  How 
long  does  it  take?  Once  again,  the 
answers  are  simple.  First  of  all,  it  literally 
takes  almost  no  time  at  all.  The  brain  is  like  a wonderfully  powerful  computer.  It  can 
work  very  quickly  and  effectively.  When  you  read,  this  is  what  you  should  do. 


Read  a sentence,  pause  for  a split  second,  and  visualize  what  you’ve  read.  If  no 
picture  is  formed  in  your  mind,  read  it  again.  If  you  get  a picture  in  your  mind, 
continue  reading  and  then  pause  again  when  you  have  something  new  to  visualize. 

It  could  be  a character,  a place,  or  a thing.  As  well  as  visualizing,  you  may  also  want 
to  try  making  a comparison  between  the  new  information  and  old  knowledge. 


Remember  that  this  doesn’t  take  a long  time.  It  takes  less  than  a split  second  of 
conscious  thought. 
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Did  you  know  that  learning  increases  dramatically  when  you  learn  more  about 
how  you  learn?  When  you  know  more  about  how  you  learn,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  you’ll  learn  better. 

Using  online  or  print  resources,  research  brain  function  as  it  relates  to  learning. 
There  are  many  Internet  sites  and  books  that  deal  with  studies  involving 
left-brain-right-brain  functions.  Read  and  learn  as  much  as  you  can  about  this 
topic.  Summarize  the  more  important  points  that  you  come  across.  Be  sure  to 
keep  track  of  the  sources  of  your  information.  Some  search  terms  that  you  can 
use  include  hmin  research,  brain  function,  and  brain  and  learning. 
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In  your  Assignment  Booklet  for 
this  lesson,  you'll  be  asked  to 
share  some  of  your  findings. 


Active  Reading  Using  the  SQ3R  Strategy 

Reading  for  information  is  a very  important  part  of  learning. 

Active  readers  try  to  make  meaning  of  what  they  read.  They  employ  a variety  of 
strategies  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  learning. 

1.  How  well  do  you  understand  what  you’ve  read  so  far  in  this  Student  Module 
Booklet?  Are  you  an  active  reader?  Why  or  why  not?  How  do  you  know?  Respond 
to  these  questions  in  a short  paragraph. 


SQ3R 


a systematic, 
organized  way  to 
approach  a reading 
or  studying 
assignment  and  to 
remember  what 
you’ve  read  or 
studied 


Here  is  a popular  strategy  that  incorporates  five  steps  designed  to  maximize  the 
learning  that  occurs  when  you  take  on  a reading  or  studying  assignment.  It’s  also 
designed  to  help  you  remember  what  you’ve  read  or  studied. 

It’s  called  the  SQ3R  technique.  The  letters  stand  for  these  words:  Survey,  Question, 
Read,  Recite,  Review. 


Step  1 : Survey 

This  step  involves  a quick  overview  of  what  you’re  about  to  read  closely.  You  should 
quickly  survey  or  scan  such  elements  of  the  reading  as  the  following: 

• introduction,  sidebar  quotations,  conclusion 

• author  biography 

• headings,  titles,  chapter  organization 

• visual  materials  such  as  graphics,  illustrations,  diagrams,  charts 


topic  sentence 


a sentence  that 
states  or  suggests 
the  main  idea  of  a 
paragraph 


If  there  are  no  headings  in  the  material  you’re  reading, 
consider  surveying  the  first  sentence  of  each  paragraph. 
Often  these  initial  statements  are  topic  sentences  that  are 
expanded  upon  in  the  rest  of  the  paragraph. 

This  quick  survey  should  not  take  longer  than  a minute  or 
two.  The  major  purpose  of  this  step  is  to  prepare  for  what  is 
to  come  as  you  read. 
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As  you  survey,  you  should  also  be  establishing  or 
reaffirming  the  purpose  for  your  reading.  The 
purpose  will  determine  how  you  go  about  your  task. 

Sometimes,  your  main  reason  for  reading  something 
is  to  find  information.  For  instance,  when  you  read  a 
newspaper  article,  your  physics  textbook,  or  the  TV 
guide,  you  approach  your  reading  in  a completely 
different  way  than  when  you  read  a poem,  short 
story,  or  novel. 

When  you  read  a work  of  fiction  such  as  a novel  or  poem, 
you’re  mainly  concerned  with  what  you  experience  as  you 
read.  You’re  interested  in  learning  more  about  the  characters 
and  what  they’re  going  to  do  to  deal  with  the  problems  they 
encounter. 

It’s  important  to  realize  that  your  purpose  for  reading  affects 
the  way  you  go  about  reading  different  material.  As  you 
survey,  consider  what  strategies  you’ll  use  to  accomplish  your 
purpose  for  reading. 

2.  Imagine  that  you’re  reading  a short  story.  Are  you  reading  to  find  out  the  main 
character’s  attitude  about  something,  or  are  you  reading  the  story  just  to  enjoy  it? 
How  might  the  difference  in  purpose  affect  the  way  you  read  the  story? 

Good  readers  know  that  setting  a purpose  helps  shape  the  direction  that  your 
reading  will  take.  Your  comprehension  improves  because  you  pay  more  attention  to 
the  details  that  fulfil  your  purpose. 

3.  What  are  some  purposes  that  you  could  set  for  reading  the  following  items?  List 
in  point  form  at  least  two  purposes  for  each. 

a.  the  cartoons  in  the  newspaper 

b.  a magazine  article  about  recycling 

c.  a novel  set  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  4 on  page  196.  . 


Sometimes,  your  purpose  will  consist  of  answering  questions  at 
the  end  of  a reading.  Your  quick  survey  should  include  reading 
these  questions  so  that  you’ll  be  better  aware  of  what  you 
should  be  looking  for. 


step  2:  Question 


Interacting  with  the  text  also  involves  asking  questions  as 
you  read.  You  may  find  that  asking  questions  of  yourself 
and  the  text  is  a good  way  to  work  your  way  through 
complex  material.  By  asking  key  questions  and  reading  to 
answer  these  questions,  you’re  less  likely  to  get  lost  or 
bored. 


The  key  to  success  in  this  process  isn’t  so  much  the 
questions  themselves  but  what  you  accomplish  by  asking 
the  questions— you  stay  actively  involved  and  alert  while  reading. 


What  kinds  of  questions  should  you  ask?  The  answer  is  simple.  Ask  questions  that 
you  think  will  be  answered  by  the  reading.  One  easy  way  to  come  up  with  such 
questions  is  to  turn  the  headings  or  first  sentences  in  paragraphs  into  questions  that 
are  likely  to  be  answered  in  that  part  of  the  text.  This  will  focus  your  attention  on 
important  details. 


This  questioning  can  occur  instantly  as  you’re  reading,  or  you  can  actually  write 
down  the  questions.  The  answers  would  then  form  the  basis  of  your  notes. 

You  don’t  always  need  to  make  up  your  own  questions  to  keep  reading  actively. 
When  you  read  something  in  a textbook,  you’ll  sometimes  find  a list  of  questions  at 
the  end  of  whatever  you’re  reading.  You  probably  already  know  that  you  can  use 
these  questions  to  check  your  comprehension  of  what  you’ve  read.  However,  did  you 
know  that  reading  these  questions  first — before  you  begin  reading  the  text— can  help 
you  focus  on  certain  information  while  you’re  reading?  Keep  these  questions  first 
and  foremost  in  your  mind  as  you  read. 

Step  3:  Read 


If  you’ve  been  consciously  asking  yourself  questions 
for  each  section  or  paragraph  or  verse,  then  you 
should  read  to  find  the  answers.  Once  you’ve 
found  the  answer  in  one  part  of  your  reading,  ask 
another  question  for  the  next  section  and 
proceed  in  this  way  until  the  end.  Be  sure  to 
use  your  own  words  when  you  attempt  to 
answer  the  questions. 

But  continue  to  read  actively.  Active 
reading  occurs  when  you’re  making 
connections  between  yourself,  your  past 
experiences,  and  the  material  you’re 
reading.  Good  readers  know  that 
material  should  be  read  more  than  once.  As  you  read  and  reread,  be  sure  to 
reconsider  the  importance  of  the  visuals  and  charts. 
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As  you  read,  you  might  consider  highlighting 
or  writing  in  the  margin  of  books  you  own  or 
using  self-sticking  notes  if  the  book  does  not 
belong  to  you.  This  habit  provides  a genuine 
and  lasting  interaction  with  the  text,  for  those 
responses  are  there  for  you  next  time  you 
pick  up  the  same  material. 

Step  4:  Recite  or  Recall 


Once  you’ve  completed  the  reading  of  a section,  stop,  cover  the  material,  and  then 
attempt  to  recite  important  details  from  what  you’ve  read.  As  much  as  possible,  this 
should  be  in  your  own  words. 

Check  the  accuracy  of  what  you’ve  just  recalled.  If  need  be,  take  another  look  at  the 
reading,  and  then  try  again  to  recite  the  information.  If  you’ve  been  taking  notes, 
you  can  use  cue  words  to  stimulate  your  memory. 

This  step  should  not  take  that  much  time  either.  Remember 
that  you’re  doing  this  after  every  major  section,  so  you  will 
not  have  to  recite  a lot  of  information. 

The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  process  is  to  keep  you  focused 
and  alert  during  your  reading. 


Once  you’ve  completed  your  reading,  review  your  questions,  notes,  and 
understandings  to  get  an  overall  view  of  what  you’ve  just  learned.  You  can  walk 
through  the  main  points  with  the  text  open  in  front  of  you,  or  you  can  cover  the  text 
and  use  only  your  notes  or  memory. 


Step  5:  Review 


r ^ 

Old  you  know  that  most  of  what  you  learn  is 
gone  by  the  next  day— if  you  don't  use  or 
review  the  information?  A regular  but  brief 


Society 


I 


Now  that  you  know  more  about  the  reading  strategy  known  as  SQ3R,  reflect  on 
your  personal  reading  and  study  habits. 

In  your  journal,  identify  the  steps  that  you  think  you’re  not  following  but  should 
be  to  improve  your  studying  efficiency.  What  can  you  do  to  incorporate  what 
you’ve  learned  about  reading  strategies?  Set  some  specific  goals  that  you  plan  to 
work  on  to  be  a more  effective  reader. 


In  this  lesson,  you  learned  that  visualizing  as  you  read  can  dramatically  improve 
your  comprehension  level.  You  also  looked  closely  at  the  SQ3R  technique  for  study 
and  close  reading.  You’ll  be  asked  in  the  Assignment  Booklet  to  demonstrate  your 
ability  to  use  this  technique  in  the  close  reading  of  a financial  report. 


In  the  next  section,  you’ll  be  studying  the  ways  in  which  opinions  are  expressed  in 
non-fiction  and  editorial  writing. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  3A  and  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  6.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 
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conclusion 


You  could  refer  to  today  as  the  Computer  Age  but  this  would  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Most  people  refer  to  the  current  times  as  the  Information  Age,  and  quite  rightly  so. 
You  live  in  a society  that  is  knowledge-driven.  People,  in  every  walk  of  life,  use  and 
depend  on  various  sources  of  information  for  their  education,  livelihood,  and 
recreation. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  3A,  and  complete  question  7 
of  Section  2.  Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 


an  Society 
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Have  you  ever  considered  how  authors  choose 
what  they  are  going  to  write  about?  Why  is  it  that 
some  writers  deal  with  pure  fantasy  and  others 
with  harsh  reality?  Why  do  some  authors  use 
poetry  to  express  their  thoughts  and  feelings 
while  others  prefer  everyday  language  to  express 
what  they  wish  to  say? 

Perhaps  it’s  because  writers  are  a lot  like  their 
readers.  Each  reader  is  different,  with  a unique 
personality  and  tastes.  Because  people’s  tastes 
vary  so  greatly,  the  result  is  that  authors  create  a 
huge  variety  of  writing  for  readers  to  choose 
from.  If  you  like  fiction,  guess  what?  There’s  a 
whole  range  of  fiction  writing  to  choose  from.  If 
you  enjoy  reading  poetry,  you  too  can  find 
something  to  satisfy  your  tastes. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  turn  your  attention  to  the 
types  of  writing  and  communication  that  focus  on 
the  real  world.  You’ll  be  reading  and  studying 
texts  that  were  written  specifically  to  inform, 
argue,  and  persuade  you  of  something  relating  to 
real  life  and  real  events. 

You’ll  also  learn  more  about  how  to  write  with 
language  that  is  effective  in  communicating  your 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  opinions. 
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csson  1:  THe  Essay 


Fiction  and  Non-Fiction 


In  Module  2,  you  were  introduced  to  the  idea  that  some  writers  tell  stories 
containing  varying  degrees  of  truth  to  accomplish  a variety  of  purposes.  Some  of 
these  purposes  are  to 

• explain  nature 

• transmit  culture  and  history 

• express  powerful  emotions 

• share  personal  experiences 

• inspire  others 


prose 


written  or  spoken 
language  that  uses 
everyday  speech 


non-fiction 


prose  writing  that 
deals  with  actual 
, events  or  issues 


In  Module  2,  you  also  looked  at  a series  of  stories  that  were  fictional.  The  characters 
and  the  plots  were  made  up  to  create  certain  effects  or  to  explore  ideas  and  themes. 
Most  of  the  fictional  stories  you  looked  at  in  Module  2 were  written  in  prose,  but 
you  did  consider  several  narratives  that  were  written  in  poetic  form. 


In  this  section,  you’ll  be  studying  non-fiction.  The 
purpose  of  non-fiction  is  not  so  much  to  entertain  as 
help  you  better  understand  yourself  and  your  world. 


It  may  be  helpful  at  this  point  to  clarify  what  is  meant  by  fiction  and  non-fiction.  The 
following  chart  should  help  you  to  distinguish  between  the  two  modes  of  writing. 


Fiction 

Non-Fiction 

literature  that  tells  of  imaginary  events, 

literature  that  tells  of  actual  events,  places. 

places,  experiences,  and  people 

experiences,  and  people 

Examples: 

Examples: 

• short  story 

• biography 

• novel 

• autobiography  or  memoir 

• play 

• newspaper  or  magazine  article 

• film 

• history  book  or  essay 

• interview 

• editorial  or  column 

• essay 

• how-to  book 

Chelsea:  I think  fiction  is  more  entertaining  than  non-fiction  because  the  fiction 
writers  and  filmmakers  can  add  details  and  create  characters  that  are  far  more 
interesting  than  what  you  see  in  real  life. 

Brandon:  When  it  comes  to  movies,  I agree.  A feature  film  is  fiction,  isn’t  it?  I’d 
rather  watch  a feature  film  than  a documentary  based  on  a real  event. 

Lin:  But  non-fiction  writers  and  documentary  makers  usually  deal  with 

interesting  things  too.  For  example,  you  wouldn’t  bother  to  write  an  account 
of  brushing  your  teeth  or  eating  breakfast  unless  something  unusual 
happened  during  those  times.  You’d  probably  deal  with  something  more 
interesting,  something  that  you  think  your  reader  or  audience  would  want  to 
know  more  about. 

Mr.  Haas:  Good  points.  Remember  that  even  though  fiction  and  non-fiction  have 
different  approaches,  both  still  have  the  same  goal— to  help  you  better 
understand  yourself,  other  people,  and  life.  Most  people  read  and  view  a 
balance  of  both  fictional  and  non-fictional  texts. 
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In  your  journal,  consider  the  kinds  of  stories  and  writing  you  prefer. 

To  do  this,  begin  by  naming  the  last  five  pieces  of  writing  that  you’ve  read.  This 
< could  include  writing  from  newspapers,  magazines,  books,  or  the  Internet.  Do 
mot  include  personal  letters  of  materials  that  you’ve  studied  in  this  course. 

Classify  each  of  these  texts  as  either  fiction  or  non-fiction.  Then  identify  why  you 
read  each  of  the  pieces.  Was  it  for  pleasure  or  for  information? 

Based  on  your  general  reading  habits,  what  texts  do  you  prefer — fiction  or 
non-fiction?  Which  works  do  you  want  to  read  more  of  in  the  future?  Why? 


Essays 


essay 


^ non-fictional  prose, 
! the  purpose  of 
' which  is  to  present 
information  or  to 
I develop  an 
argument 


Note:  The  terms 
essay  and  short 
non-fiction  are 
often  used 
synonymously. 


f 


expository  essay 


short  non-fiction 
written  specifically 
to  provide 
information 


One  popular  form  of  non-fiction  writing  is  the  essay. 
Because  there  are  so  many  different  forms  of  short 
non-fiction,  it’s  very  difficult  to  define  or  limit  what  an 
essay  is  or  can  be.  To  begin  with,  you  should  know 
that  many  of  the  things  you  read  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  essays. 

Basically,  an  essay  is  an  extended  piece  of  non-fictional 
writing  in  which  an  author  presents  information  and  a 
viewpoint  on  a subject.  The  tone  of  an  essay  can  vary 
from  being  extremely  objective  to  deeply  personal. 


There  are  a great  many  different  types  of  essays.  One  of  the  most  useful  ways  of 
distinguishing  between  the  types  of  essays  is  to  do  so  according  to  their  purpose. 


Expository  Essay 

The  most  basic  purpose  of  formal  essays  is  to 
provide  information.  You  read  news  stories, 
magazine  articles,  chapters  in  textbooks,  and 
encyclopaedia  entries  specifically  to  get 
information. 

If  the  information  is  presented  in  the  form  of  an 
essay,  it’s  known  as  an  expository  essay. 
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Here’s  an  example  of  one  paragraph  of  an  expository  essay  from  an  online 
encyclopaedia.  Does  it  accomplish  its  purpose  of  providing  information? 


Genetics 

Basic  Laws  and  Terminology 

The  gene  is  defined  as  the  unit  of  inheritance.  A gene  is  actually  a sequence  of 
DNA  (see  nucleic  acid)  contained  by  and  arranged  linearly  along  a chromosome. 
Each  gene  transmits  chemical  information  that  is  expressed  as  a trait,  e.g.,  tall 
or  dwarf  size  in  the  garden  pea  plant.  Each  species  has  a genome,  or  characteristic 
set  of  genes,  that  contains  the  total  genetic  information  for  an  individual 
organism.  In  many  familiar  organisms  two  genes  for  each  trait  are  present  in 
each  individual,  and  these  paired  genes,  both  governing  the  same  trait,  are 
called  alleles.  The  two  allelic  genes  in  any  one  individual  may  be  alike 
(homozygous)  or  different  (heterozygous).  The  chromosomes  of  animals  and 
plants  that  reproduce  sexually  usually  exist  in  pairs;  the  members  of  a 
chromosome  pair  are  termed  homologous  (see  reproduction) . In  humans  there 
are  46  chromosomes,  or  23  homologous  pairs.  Pairs  of  genes  are  borne  on 
homologous  chromosomes  .... 


1.  How  would  you  describe  the  tone  of  this  essay?  Remember  that  tone  is  the 
author’s  attitude  toward  the  subject.  A tone  is  usually  a feeling  or  state  of  mind. 


Lin:  Is  this  a trick  question?  I don’t  see  any  attitude  or  emotion  coming  through. 

Mr.  Haas:  Exactly.  What  comes  through  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  writing,  and 
that  is  to  provide  information.  In  expository  writing,  the  author  is  unimportant. 
In  most  encyclopaedia  articles,  the  author  isn’t  even  listed. 

Dominic:  That’s  right.  And  in  newspapers,  a lot  of  the  stories  don’t  have  a by-line 
because  the  reporter’s  name  or  viewpoint  isn’t  important — only  the  facts. 


‘ "Genetics:  Basic  Laws  and  Terminology,”  2002,  <http://www.encyclopedia.com/home.html>  (4  June  2002). 
Reproduced  by  permission. 
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Essays  of  Argument 


essay  of 
argument 


a short, 

non-fictional  work 
that  offers  an 
opinion  or  point  of 
view  on  a topic 


When  you  read  an  expository  essay,  you  do  so  for  a 
specific  purpose — to  get  information.  But  sometimes 
you  may  feel  the  need  to  have  someone  help  you  make 
sense  of  the  facts,  to  interpret  them,  or  to  suggest  their 
significance  or  implications. 

Essays  that  help  you  make  sense  of  facts  or  events  and 
that  provide  a point  of  view  on  a topic  are  called 

essays  of  argument. 


Can  you  tell  us  more  about  essays  of 
argument?  I thought  an  argument 
involved  conflict— like  the  expression 
n//jen  you  get  info  an  argument 


In  a way,  we're  talking  about  the  same 
thing.  When  you  get  into  an  argument 
with  someone,  basically  it's  because  of 
a difference  of  opinion.  When  you 
calmly  state  or  explain  your  side  of  it, 
you're  presenting  a case  or  argument. 
And  that's  what  an  essay  of  argument 
does.  It  presents  an  opinion,  a point  of 
view,  or  an  interpretation  of  an  issue, 
idea,  event,  or  concern. 


Much  of  what  you  read  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  can  be  classified  as 
essays  of  argument.  By  reading  such  essays,  you’re  acknowledging  that  sometimes 
you  need  more  than  just  plain  information.  You  may  be  curious  about  how  others 
interpret  the  information,  and  you  may  be  interested  in  what  the  “experts”  believe  is 
important  or  interesting  about  it. 


Remember  that  the  purpose  of  such  essays  is  to  present  a point  of  view.  Writers  of 
essays  of  argument  will,  therefore,  present  their  opinions  in  such  a way  as  to  make 
their  positions  clear  and  comprehensible. 
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analogy 


a comparison  or 
similarity 


contrast 


a device  whereby 
distinctions  are 
made  to  emphasize 
important 
characteristics 


anecdote 


a brief,  personal 
story  with  a point 
that  directly  relates 
to  a larger  topic  of 
discussion 


To  present  arguments,  writers  use  the  following  five  strategies: 

• They  base  their  opinions  or  points  of  view  on  facts  or  actual  events. 

• They  provide  comparisons  or  analogies. 

• They  present  contrasts  that  focus  on  important  distinctions. 

• They  offer  illustrations  and  explanations. 

• They  relate  anecdotes. 


Lin:  Could  you  explain  contrasts  I still  don’t  understand  what  you  mean  by 
contrast  or  how  it  works. 

Mr.  Haas:  By  bringing  together  two  things  that  are  quite  different,  you  get  a 
contrast  between  them.  What  is  emphasized  in  the  contrast  are  their  most 
important  features.  For  example,  if  I want  to  emphasize  how  tall  1 am, 

I would  .... 

Brandon:  Stand  right  next  to  a short  person. 

Mr.  Haas:  Excellent.  If  I have  a painting  with  subtle  use  of  shadow-greys  and 
black,  what  colour  should  the  wall  be  that  I display  it  on? 

Dominic:  That’s  obvious — white.  You  wouldn’t  notice  the  darker  shades  if  the 
wall  was  dark,  too. 

Mr.  Haas:  I think  you’ve  got  it.  Remember  that  you  can  also  contrast  people’s 
characteristics  and  behaviour  to  bring  into  closer  focus  their  most  important 
qualities. 


On  page  60  of  Sightlines  10,  you’ll  find  an  essay  entitled  “Ancestors:  The  Genetic 
Source”  written  by  Canadian  genetic  scientist  and  environmental  activist,  David 
Suzuki.  Before  reading  this  essay,  do  the  following  journal  entry. 
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In  your  journal,  explore  what  you  know  about  your  ancestors. 

Have  you  ever  discussed  your  family’s  ancestral  background  with  your 
parents,  grandparents,  or  other  family  members?  What  did  you  learn? 

Explore  how  you  felt  about  what  you  learned. 

Has  your  family  formally  researched  its  ancestral  roots?  If  so,  how  far  back 
can  you  trace  your  family  tree? 


If  you  or  your  family  haven’t  looked  into  your  ancestral  background,  explore  the 
steps  that  you  might  take  to  do  so.  Is  there  someone^you  could  talk  to?  What  ^ 
other  resources  are  available  to  vou  to  find  out  more  about  vour  roots? 


Now  read  “Ancestors:  The  Genetic  Source.”  As  you  read  the  essay,  focus  on  what 
David  Suzuki  discovered  about  his  genetic  source. 

2.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  essay?  To  answer  this  question,  you  need  only  identify 
what  the  main  topic  of  the  piece  is  and  not  what  viewpoint  the  author  takes  on 
the  topic. 

Did  you  notice  that  Suzuki  wrote  this  informational  essay  using 
the  first-person  point  of  view?  Did  this  surprise  you?  It’s  quite 
likely  that  you’ve  been  told  by  some  of  your  teachers  that  you 
should  never  use  the  pronoun  I in  an  essay,  yet  Suzuki  does  so 
throughout  his  work. 

3.  What  effect  is  created  in  this  essay  through  the  use  of  the 
pronoun  I ? 

4.  In  this  lesson,  you  were  given  the  five  different  strategies 
writers  use  to  present  arguments.  Reread  the  essay,  and  find 
at  least  one  example  of  each  strategy. 

5.  What  is  the  main  idea  or  argument  presented  in  this  essay?  Where  did  you  find 
it? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  197. 


Rhetorical  Devices 


rhetorical 

devices 


techniques  used  to 
present  ideas  or 
arguments  in  a 
persuasive  or 
effective  manner 


rhetoric 


the  art  of 
persuasion  in 
writing  or  speaking 


When  you  read,  you  expect  more  than  just  dry  facts  or  in-depth 
interpretation.  You  appreciate  and  you  value  writing  that  is  clever 
and  well-crafted.  But  this  appreciation  comes  after  a close 
reading— and  perhaps  a second  reading.  Such  is  not  the  case  with 
oral  communication.  When  an  argument  or  position  is  presented 
in  the  form  of  a speech,  you  immediately  recognize  when  it’s 
done  cleverly  or  effectively.  Many  a public  figure  and  politician 
has  gone  far  by  delivering  memorable  speeches. 


These  speeches  are  memorable  and  effective  because  they  employ 
rhetorical  devices.  Rhetoric  used  to  be  a compulsory  school  subject  many  years 
ago.  It  dealt  with  developing  skills  in  presenting  effective  arguments,  either  in 
writing  or  in  speech. 


There  are  many  rhetorical  devices  that 
speakers  and  writers  use  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  their  works.  Here  are 
just  a few  for  you  to  consider:  rhythm, 
periodic  sentences,  and  repetition. 


Rhythm 

One  of  the  first  things  you  notice  when  you’re  listening  to  an  effective  speaker  is  the  * 
rhythm  and  naturalness  of  the  words.  Their  smoothness  and  musicality  is  pleasing  to  ■ 
the  ears.  It  feels  as  if  you  could  listen  to  a good  speaker  for  a very  long  time.  I 


When  people  think  of  rhythm  in  writing,  they  usually  think  of  poetry.  People  believe 
that  poetry,  generally  speaking,  is  more  rhythmic  than  prose.  But  there  are  rhetorical 
devices  that  effective  speakers  use  to  create  a pleasing  rhythm.  These  devices  enable 
prose  to  flow  smoothly  and  poetically. 


clause 


a word  grouping 
that  has  a subject 
and  predicate  (or 
verb) 


One  way  to  achieve  a pleasing  rhythm  is  to  use  parallel 
structures  from  time  to  time — that  is,  to  combine 
sentences  or  clauses  of  precisely  the  same  length  and 
structure.  While  you  may  think  that  such  repetition 
makes  for  a dull  style,  good  writers  can  occasionally 
achieve  an  interesting  effect— and  emphasize  a point — 
by  doing  it  deliberately. 


i 
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Read  the  following  lines  that  open  Charles  Dickens’  novel  A Tale  of  Two  Cities.  As 
you  read  the  lines,  listen  to  them  being  read  on  the  exerpt  called  “A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities”  from  the  English  Language  Arts  10-1  Audio  CD. 


It  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst  of  times,  it  was  the  age  of  wisdom,  it 
was  the  age  of  foolishness,  it  was  the  epoch  of  belief,  it  was  the  epoch  of 
incredulity,  it  was  the  season  of  Light,  it  was  the  season  of  Darkness,  it  was  the 
spring  of  hope,  it  was  the  winter  of  despair,  we  had  everything  before  us,  we 
had  nothing  before  us,  we  were  all  going  direct  to  Heaven,  we  were  all  going 
direct  the  other  way  . . . 


parallelism 


j the  writing 
technique  of 
I combining 
I sentences  or  parts 
I of  sentences  that 
I have  exactly  the 
j same  length, 

I structure,  and 
; weight  in  order  to 
: achieve  a sense  of 
i balance 


This  form  of  structure  is  called  parallelism;  while  Dickens  chose  not  to  punctuate 
his  parallel  clauses  as  individual  sentences,  he  could  have.  The  use  of  parallelism  for 
sentences  or  clauses  within  sentences  can  lend  a great  deal  of  punch  to  a speech  or  a 
piece  of  writing— if  it’s  not  overdone. 

Here’s  an  example  of  parallelism  taken  from  David  Suzuki’s  essay  that  you  just  read. 

"English  is  my  language,  Shakespeare  is  my  literature, 
British  history  is  what  I learned,  and  Beethoven  is  my 
music . " 


Tell  me  what  you  think  about  this  sentence: 

Suzuki 's  style  is  remarkable  for  Its 
simplicity,  directness,  and  he  is  honest 
about  his  feelings. 


It  lacks  parallelism!  It  sets  up  a 
structure  of  single  words  being 
Ws^zd— simplicity  and  directness— 
and  then  it  changes  with  the  third 
part  of  the  listing. 


Good.  Now  revise  the 
sentence  so  that  It 
has  parallelism. 


6.  You  try  it.  Correct  this  sentence: 

Suzuki 's  style  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity, 
directness,  and  he  is  honest  about  his  feelings. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  197. 


7.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  so  that  they  contain  parallelism. 

a.  Mr.  Fontana  was  a university  graduate,  a Shakespeare  scholar,  and  he  wrote 
fiction. 

b.  The  students  prepared  for  their  exams  at  home,  they  spent  extra  hours  with 
their  tutors,  they  did  the  necessary  research  in  the  library,  and  not  hesitating 
to  ask  questions  in  their  classrooms. 

c.  Either  you  begin  studying  now  or  don’t  go  out  this  evening. 

d.  John’s  reason  for  wanting  to  do  his  homework  seems  more  reasonable  than 
his  sister. 

e.  He  hoped  that  he  would  get  three  things  out  of  his  high  school  education — 
to  learn  a second  language,  to  make  new  friends,  and  earning  a scholarship. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  197. 


To  learn  a bit  more  about  parallelism,  take  a look  at  the  segment  titled  “Ways  of 
Creating  Clarity,  Coherence,  and  Emphasis”  on  the  English  Language  Arts  10-1 
Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM. 


Consider  using  parallelism,  along  with  a variety  of  sentence  types  and  lengths,  as 
you  draft  the  body  of  your  own  essay.  To  learn  more  about  sentence  structure  and 
variety,  review  your  notes  from  Module  2,  Section  2;  Lesson  4;  or,  you  can  refer  to 
your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  for  a much  fuller 
discussion  of  how  to  improve  the  impact  of  your  sentence  structures.  Look  up 
sentences  in  the  index. 
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periodic 

sentence 


Periodic  Sentences 


a sentence  in 
which  the  main 
idea  comes  at  the 
end 


loose  sentence 


A sentence  in  which  the  most  important  idea  or  detail  appears  at  the  very  end  is 
called  a periodic  sentence.  Such  a sentence  forces  you  to  wait  for  the  main  thought 
or  most  important  point  until  you’ve  read  all  the  details  on  which  it’s  based.  The 
effect,  therefore,  is  one  of  suspense. 


a sentence  in 
which  the  main 
idea  comes  at  the 
beginning 


By  contrast,  a sentence  that  gives  the  main  idea  first  and  then  adds  to  it  is  called  a 
loose  sentence.  It’s  straightforward  and  doesn’t  create  as  much  suspense. 


Lin:  Can  you  give  us  some  examples  of  periodic  sentences?  I still  don’t  get  how 
they  create  suspense. 

Mr.  Haas:  Absolutely.  Read  this  sentence  and  tell  me  if  any  suspense  is  created: 

I passed  the  exam,  though  I had  a bad  cold,  was 
extremely  nervous,  and  had  slept  badly  the  night 
before. 

Dominic:  Not  really.  The  most  important  detail  is  that  the  person  passed  the  exam, 
and  we’re  told  that  first. 

Mr.  Haas:  Exactly.  This  is  an  example  of  a loose  sentence.  It’s  grammatically 
correct,  but  there’s  nothing  purposefully  done  to  make  it  more  effective.  Now 
read  this  version  and  tell  me  the  difference: 

Although  I had  a bad  cold,  was  extremely  nervous,  and 
had  slept  badly  the  night  before,  I passed  the  exam. 

Brandon:  That’s  better.  I have  to  read  right  up  to  the  period  before  I know  what 
the  details  are  adding  up  to.  Is  that  why  they  call  it  a periodic  sentence? 


Mr.  Haas:  Perhaps  it  is!  Now  take  a look  at  another  pair  of  loose  and  periodic 
sentences.  Notice  how  the  periodic  sentence  seems  to  be  more  climactic. 

•I  simply  abhor  insects,  though  I can  tolerate 
ladybugs  and  butterflies,  (loose) 

•Although  I can  tolerate  ladybugs  and  butterflies,  I 
simply  abhor  insects,  (periodic) 

Periodic  sentences,  like  other  sentences  with  shifted  constructions,  add  variety  and 
interest  to  your  writing— if  you  use  them  well.  They  are  not  used  as  frequently  as 
loose  sentences.  Perhaps  that  is  why  their  effect  is  that  much  greater. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  3B  and  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  1.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


Repetition 


transitional 

device 


a word  or  phrase 
used  to  link  ideas, 
sentences,  or 
paragraphs 


Repetition  of  a key  word  or  phrase  can  help  to  identify  the  most  important  ideas  that 
you  wish  to  communicate.  Repetition  can  also  be  used  as  a transitional  device  by 
helping  to  move  the  reader  or  listener  smoothly  from  one  sentence  or  clause  to 
another.  Examples  follow: 

• There  are  five  important  rhetorical  devices  you  should  be  familiar  with.  The 
first  of  these  devices  is  . . . 


• Teachers  tend  to  make  too  much  of  a fuss  about  rhetorical  devices.  Rhetorical 
devices  are  not  obscure  artistic  tricks.  Our  own  daily  conversations  are  filled 
with  such  devices. 
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Repetition  can  also  be  used  for  emotional  impact.  Great  speechmakers  and  writers 
know  that  when  certain  key  words  are  repeated,  they  can  often  stir  the  emotions  of 
the  audience. 

• Love  bears  all  things,  believes  all  things,  hopes  all 
things,  endures  all  things. 

(1  Corinthians  13:7) 

• I have  a dream  that  one  day  on  the  red  hills  of  Georgia 

sons  of  former  slaves  and  the  sons  of  former  slave  owners 
will  be  able  to  sit  down  together  at  the  table  of 
brotherhood.  I have  a dream  that  one  day  even  the  state  of 
Mississippi  . . . will  be  transformed  into  an  oasis  of 

freedom  and  justice.  . . .1  have  a dream  that  my  four 

children  will  one  day  live  in  a nation  where  they  will  not 
be  judged  by  the  colour  of  their  skin  but  by  the  content 
of  their  character.  ...  I have  a dream.  I have  a dream 
that  one  day  every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  every  hill  and 
mountain  shall  be  made  low.  . . . 

(Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.) 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  was  masterful  in  his  use  of  repetition — both  as  an  effective 
transitional  device  and  for  its  potential  to  have  a powerful  emotional  impact  on  the 
audience.  You’ll  now  read  an  excerpt  of  his  most  famous  speech. 

8.  Read  “1  Have  a Dream”  beginning  on  page  90  of  Sightlines  10,  and,  as  you  read, 
identify  other  effective  uses  of  repetition  in  this  speech  by  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 


Repetition  of  a word  can  be  helpful.  However,  it  can  also 
be  monotonous  when  the  word  itself  is  not  crucial  to  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  or  paragraph.  Words  such  as 
yery,  really,  and  interesting  can  make  your  writing 
tedious.  Here's  an  example. 


I re<2/// enjoyed  watching  this  movie.  It  has  a really 
exciting  plot  with  characters  that  seem  to  be  like 
people  in  re j/ situations.  The  suspense  was 
really  terrific. 


eTo  learn  more  about  using  rhetorical  devices  like  repetition  and  parallelism,  go  to  the 
English  Language  Arts  10-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM  and  view  the  segment 
titled  “Understanding  the  Effects  of  Stylistic  Techniques  and  Rhetorical  Devices.” 
Then  continue  with  this  lesson. 

9.  Reread  Suzuki’s  essay  “Ancestors:  The  Genetic  Source,”  and  identify  at  least  one 
example  of  each  of  the  following  rhetorical  devices:  parallelism,  periodic 
sentences,  and  repetition  for  effect. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  198. 


Are  you  ready  for  another  essay  of  argument?  Next,  you’ll  read  Timothy  Findley’s 
“Remembrance.” 

As  a prereading  activity,  complete  the  journal  activity  that  follows. 


Set  aside  five  minutes  for  a non-stop  writing  exercise  known  as  freewriting. 
What  this  means  is  that  for  five  minutes  (set  a timer)  you’ll  write  non-stop  on  a 
topic  that  you’re  about  to  be  given.  This  does  not  mean  that  you  have  to  write 
quickly.  It  does  mean  that  you  should  write  continuously — without  stopping. 

If  your  mind  goes  blank  (and  it  may),  do  not  stop  writing.  Write  a word  or 
phrase  such  as  imagine  or  Em  a genius.  A new  thought  will  certainly  enter  your 
mind  for  you  to  record.  This  is  a useful  prewriting  strategy  because  it  gets  you 
writing  and  keeps  you  writing  when  you  might  otherwise  have  given  up  in 
despair. 

For  purposes  of  this  activity,  do  not  worry  about  spelling  or  grammar.  Get  the 
ideas  out,  and  you  can  proofread  your  work  later  for  correctness. 

Are  you  ready?  Here’s  your  topic: 


Remembrance  Day— what  does  it  mean  to  you?  How  important  is  it  for  you 
to  remember  the  sacrifices  of  Canadians  who  fought  and  died  in  the  great 
wars?  Should  Canadians  continue  to  set  aside  a day  for  such  remembrance? 
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1 


I 


Now  read  Timothy  Findley’s  essay  “Remembrance”  on  page  64  of  Sightlines  10.  As 
you  read,  be  alert  to  examples  of  the  rhetorical  devices  discussed  in  this  lesson. 

10.  What  is  the  main  subject  of  the  essay? 

11.  What  rhetorical  device  does  Findley  use  the  most  in  this  essay?  What  effect  do 
you  think  is  created  through  its  use? 

12.  List  at  least  three  examples  of  parallelism  in  this  essay. 

13.  List  at  least  three  examples  of  periodic  sentences. 

14.  What  is  the  main  idea  or  argument  presented  in  this  essay?  Where  did  you  find 
it? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  199. 


In  this  lesson,  you  learned  that  essays  can  be 
classified  according  to  their  purpose.  So  far, 
you’ve  looked  closely  at  essays  whose  purpose 
is  to  provide  information  and  to  present  a 
point  of  view  or  opinion;  these  are  expository 
essays  and  essays  of  argument. 

You  also  learned  about  the  rhetorical  devices 
of  parallelism,  periodic  sentences,  and 
repetition. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  be  looking  at  another 
type  of  non-fiction — the  persuasive  essay. 
You’ll  also  learn  about  the  various  logical 
fallacies  that  often  appear  in  persuasive  texts. 


Section  3:  Information,  Argument,  and  Persuasion 


e<s<son  2:  Editorials  and  Persuasive 
Writing 


In  the  last  lesson,  you  saw  that  expository  essays  are  written  to  provide  information. 
You  also  discovered  that  essays  of  argument  go  further  than  merely  providing 
information.  They  present  an  opinion,  point  of  view,  or  argument. 


In  a true  essay  of  argument,  the  writer  presents  an 
opinion  or  shares  a developed  thought  and  leaves  it  at 
that.  It’s  up  to  you,  as  a reader,  to  decide  if  you  agree 
or  disagree.  Often,  based  on  the  quality  of  the 
arguments,  you  may  be  thoroughly  convinced  or 
persuaded  that  the  author  is  correct.  But  remember 
that  the  author  set  out  to  develop  an  argument  and 
not  necessarily  to  persuade  you. 


There  is,  however,  a form  of  communicating  that  specifically  sets  out  to  persuade. 
This  type  of  non-fiction  will  be  the  focus  of  study  in  this  lesson.  For  now,  you  need 
to  know  that  persuasive  essays  work  quite  differently  from  essays  of  argument. 


Mr.  Haas:  Today  we’re  going  to  talk  about  essays  of  persuasion  and  persuasive 
techniques. 

Brandon:  Sounds  like  this  is  going  to  be  hard. 

Mr.  Haas:  Not  necessarily.  Some  teenagers  are  masters  of  persuasion  already.  You 
really  have  developed  your  oral  persuasive  techniques  pretty  highly.  Whenever 
you  convince  your  parents  to  let  you  stay  out  later  than  your  usual  curfew  or 
argue  effectively  that  you  should  be  allowed  to  work  part-time  while  in  school, 
you’re  demonstrating  your  skills  in  the  fine  art  of  persuasion. 
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Lin:  Are  you  being  sarcastic? 


Mr.  Haas:  In  a way,  yes.  Let’s  review  what  we  know  about  essays.  Essays  of 
argument  offer  an  opinion— a way  of  looking  at  things.  As  far  as  the  author  is 
concerned,  you  can  take  it  or  leave  it.  The  author  would  love  dearly  to  have 
you  agree,  but  that’s  really  up  to  you. 

In  essays  of  persuasion,  much  like  the  negotiations  you  sometimes  have  with 
your  parents  or  teachers,  writers  set  out  to  convince  and  persuade  you  to 
accept  a particular  point  of  view  and,  often,  to  take  some  action  based  on  that 
point  of  view.  What  you  need  to  recognize,  however,  is  that  they  may  resort  to 
techniques  that  perhaps  aren’t  that  honest  or  justifiable. 


Some  editorials,  columns,  and  letters  to  the  editor  in  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
good  examples  of  this  kind  of  writing. 

Editorials  and  Columns 

Unlike  basic  news  stories  that  report  what’s  going  on  in  the  world,  columns  and 
editorials  present  the  writers’  opinions  about  the  events  that  are  reported  in  the  news 
stories. 

Editorials  are  written  by  the  editors  of  the  paper  and  normally  express  specific 
editorial  positions.  They  reflect  the  paper’s  guiding  philosophy  or  ideals.  Columns, 
on  the  other  hand,  express  the  personal  views  of  writers  who  usually  contribute  to 
the  paper  regularly  and  whose  work  is  often  syndicated  over  a number  of  different 
publications. 

Editorialists  and  columnists  share  one  very  important  function.  It’s  their  job  to 
present  thoughtful,  clearly  argued,  logically  presented  articles  that  try  to  persuade 
readers  to  accept  their  viewpoints. 
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Chelsea:  Explain  again  the  difference  between  columns  and  editorials. 

Dominic:  I think  I know.  Editorials  and  columns  both  express  viewpoints  and 
opinions  on  things,  but  editorials  represent  the  philosophy  of  the  newspaper, 
while  columns  don’t  necessarily  do  so.  Columns  don’t  have  to  go  along  with 
the  official  stance  or  position  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Haas:  That’s  basically  it.  Editorials  represent  the  newspaper  and  so  should  be 
in  keeping  with  the  philosophy  and  ideals  of  the  owners.  Usually,  editorials 
are  unsigned— sort  of  anonymous  statements  of  the  paper’s  stand  on  various 
issues.  By  contrast,  columns  are  signed  and  reflect  the  viewpoints  of  their 
writers,  which  may  not  always  be  in  keeping  with  the  paper’s  philosophy. 


Presenting  Sound  Arguments 


Fact  and  Opinion 


a piece  of 
information  that 
can  be  verified 


opinion 


a personal 
viewpoint  that 
can’t  be  verified 


You  probably  think  you  can  easily  distinguish  facts  from 
opinions,  but— through  carelessness  or  by  design— writers  and 
speakers  can  mix  them  up  in  ways  that  make  it  hard  to  unravel 
them. 

A fact,  as  you  likely  know,  is  a piece  of  information  that  can 
be  verified  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  people.  If  you  say 
“Samira  is  taller  than  Jen,”  you’ve  stated  a fact;  it  can  be 
proven  true — or  false — by  standing  the  girls  side  by  side.  But  if 
you  say  “Samira  is  nicer  than  Jen,”  you’ve  stated  an  opinion— 
a personal  viewpoint  that  can’t  be  verified. 

Of  course,  people  can  get  their  facts  wrong.  You  can  say  that  Samira  is  taller  than  Jen 
when,  in  fact,  it  turns  out  that  Jen  is  the  taller  girl.  But  it’s  easy  to  correct  this  error 
and  get  your  facts  straight.  Opinions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  never  right  or  wrong; 
they  can  be  argued  indefinitely. 


Because  people  can  get  their  facts  wrong,  it’s  useful  to  speak  about  both  statements 
of  fact  and  statements  of  opinion. 
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statement  of  fact 


a statement  that 
provides  facts — 
information  that 
can  be  verified 


a statement  that 
provides  the 
personal  viewpoint 
of  fhe  writer  or 
speaker 


A statement  of  fact  is  an  assertion  that  may  be  right 
or  may  be  wrong  but  that  can  be  verified.  The  fact  or 
facts  it  contains  may  be  accurate  or  they  may  not  be, 
but  you  can  find  out.  To  say  “In  Alberta,  winter  is 
warmer  than  summer”  is  to  make  a statement  of 
fact— but  it’s  clearly  dead  wrong. 

By  contrast,  a statement  of  opinion  simply  expresses 
an  unverifiable  opinion— for  example,  “In  Alberta, 
winter  is  more  fun  than  summer.” 


Both  facts  and  opinions  are  important  in  persuasive  writing.  The  main  thing  is  not  to 
confuse  one  with  the  other. 


Read  the  magazine  article  “Please  Come  for  Dinner”  by  Stevie  Cameron.  It’s  found 
on  page  236  of  Sightlines  10.  As  you  read,  try  to  distinguish  between  the  statements 
of  fact  and  the  statements  of  opinion.  Then  answer  the  following  question. 

1.  The  following  statements  are  taken  from  the  article  you’ve  just  read.  Indicate 
which  are  statements  of  fact  and  which  are  statements  of  opinion. 


a.  Anyone  who  lives  and  works  in  downtown  Toronto  gets  hardened  to  the  sight 
of  homeless  people  sleeping  on  park  benches. 

b.  But  within  many  of  us,  there  is  a deep  sadness  over  our  inability  to  help  as 
we  make  our  way  around  these  people. 

c.  I belong  to  St.  Andrew’s  Presbyterian  Church  at  King  and  Simcoe  streets  . . . 

d.  No  one  fought,  no  one  hurled  insults,  no  one  was  violent,  no  one  smoked 
inside. 

e.  We  all  enjoyed  Danny,  a big  bear  of  a man  with  a huge  grin  and  an 
appreciation  of  a good  meal  . . . 

f.  As  the  nights  grew  colder,  more  and  more  people  came;  soon  they  started  to 
line  up  at  3 p.m. 

g.  Last  winter  forty-seven  street  people  died  in  Toronto  and  seventeen  of  them 
died  on  the  street. 

h.  And  the  final  gift  they  gave  us  is  that  we  do  not  fear  them  any  more,  nor  do 
we  avert  our  eyes. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  200. 
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Faulty  Arguments 

If  you  write  a persuasive  work  such  as  a newspaper 
column  or  editorial,  a persuasive  essay,  or  an 
advertisement,  by  definition  you  want  to  convince 
your  readers  of  something.  The  temptation  for  many 
writers  is  to  pull  out  all  the  stops  and  use  any 
means — fair  or  foul — to  do  this.  Other  writers,  trying 
to  be  fair,  can  end  up  using  unfair  tactics 
unintentionally,  simply  because  their  process  of 
reasoning  is  cloudy. 

As  a reader  and  a writer,  it’s  important  that  you  be 
alert  to  some  of  the  most  common  faulty  arguments 
that  can  be  found  in  works  of  persuasive  writing. 
Examples  of  faulty  arguments  follow. 


Hasty  Generalizations 


hasty 

generalization 


a broad 
generalization 
based  on  a few 
specific  situations 


If  you  buy  a product  only  to  find  that  it  gives  you  many  problems— a car  that’s 
always  in  for  repairs,  for  example,  or  an  article  of  clothing  that  shrinks  badly— do 
you  tend  to  conclude  that  everything  made  by  that  company  is  of  poor  quality?  If 
you  do,  you’re  guilty  of  making  a hasty  generalization. 

Generalizing  is  something  everyone  does;  it  involves  observing  a number  of  specific 
situations  and  basing  a general  conclusion  on  them.  Of  course,  the  more  specifics 
you’ve  examined,  the  more  defensible  your  generalization  will  be. 


So,  if  I buy  six  or  seven  pieces  of  clothing  from 
Company  X and  they  all  fall  apart  In  a week,  my 
conclusion  that  the  company  makes  a poor  product 
would  be  valid? 


Let's  say  it  would  have  a lot  more  validity  than  if 
you'd  bought  just  one  item— though,  of  course, 
there's  a slim  chance  you  just  had  an  extraordinary 
run  of  bad  luck.  But  if  you  base  your  conclusion  on 
only  one  or  two  Instances,  you'll  be  using  a hasty 
generalization— a very  common  faulty  argument. 
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stereotyping 


assigning  certain 
I characteristics  to 
I all  members  of  a 
J group,  ignoring 
1 their  individual 
differences 


Stereotyping 

Similar  to  hasty  generalization  is  another  faulty  argument  called  stereotyping,  or 
assigning  certain  characteristics  to  all  members  of  a group,  ignoring  their  individual 
differences. 

If  you  hear  someone  say  “Students  from  that  school  are  poor  losers,”  you’re  hearing 
stereotyping  at  work.  This  faulty  argument  is  a type  of  hasty  generalization  because 
it’s  a result  of  generalizing  from  one  or  two  instances.  Racial,  ethnic,  and  religious 
prejudice  is  often  the  result  of  this  kind  of  faulty  argument. 

False  Cause 


Another  type  of  faulty  argument  is  called  false  cause.  This  faulty  logic  involves 
seeing  one  thing  happening  before  something  else  and  then  assuming  that  the  first 
event  caused  the  second.  Here’s  an  example. 


"I  walked  under  a ladder  and  then 
broke  my  arm.  I'm  never  going  to 
walk  under  a ladder  again." 


This  faulty  argument  occurs  frequently  when  surveys  find  links  between  people’s 
lifestyles  and  their  life  expectancies.  If,  for  instance,  a survey  discovers  that  people 
who  drink  a lot  of  coffee  die  younger  than  people  who  don’t,  it’s  easy  to  assume  that 
drinking  coffee  shortens  your  life. 

This  conclusion  may  be  true,  but  it  may  also  be  that  people  who  drink  coffee 
excessively  tend  to  do  other  things  to  excess  as  well.  Perhaps,  for  example,  they  also 
tend  to  smoke  and  eat  too  much  and  it’s  these  things  doing  the  damage. 
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Personal  Attacks:  Name-Calling  or  Abusing  the  Opposition 

"What  does  he  know  about  the  rules  of  hockey?  He  can 
hardly  skate!" 

Have  you  ever  heard  an  argument  against  someone  else’s  ideas  like  this?  If  you  argue 
this  way,  you  attack  your  opponents  personally  rather  than  attack  what  they  say. 

Whenever  a little  boy  says  “Don’t  listen  to  her;  she’s  just  a girl”  or  a writer  on 
women’s  issues  declares  “What  right  has  a man  to  express  an  opinion  about 
abortion?” — then  personal  attacks  rather  than  sound  arguments  are  being  used  to 
persuade  the  listener  or  reader. 

Appeal  to  Pity 

This  faulty  argument  is  an  appeal  to  the  emotion  of  pity  in  order  to  dodge  an  issue. 
Here’s  an  example. 

"What?  You  want  me  to  pay  for  the  damage  I did  to  your 
car?  Listen,  I don't  make  much  money  and  I have  six 
kids.  The  youngest  needs  new  shoes,  and  you  wouldn't 
believe  the  dental  bills  . . . 

Using  Personal  Opinions  as  Though  They  Were  Facts 

Using  personal  opinions  as  though  they  were  facts  is  a faulty  argument  that  involves 
assuming  that  something  is  true  when  it  really  hasn’t  been  proven  to  be  true.  Read 
the  following  discussion. 


A good  student  is  someone  who's  dedicated 
and  willing  to  spend  long  hours  studying. 


But  what  about  Valerie 
Schwartz?  She  almost 
never  studies  and 
always  gets  top  marks. 


I don't  call 
that  being  a 
good  student ! 


Do  you  see  the  circle  involved  in  the  girl’s  thinking?  Why  shouldn’t  Valerie  be 
considered  a good  student?  Good  students  get  good  marks,  and  Valerie  gets  good 
marks.  Why  should  she  study  if  she  get  top  marks  anyway? 
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Here’s  another  example  of  using  personal  opinions  as  though  they  were  facts. 

"This  tired-out,  unresponsive  government  must  be  thrown 
out  in  the  next  election!" 

Again,  nothing  has  really  been  proven  here.  An  opinion  has  been  expressed  as  a fact, 
but  it  fails  to  answer  the  question  “What  evidence  is  there  that  the  government  is 
tired  and  unresponsive?” 

Unproven  Connection 

"Lyle's  a really  great  guy.  He's  got  my  vote  for 
treasurer  of  the  student  union." 

"Therese  is  such  a pretty  girl!  She'll  be  great  as 
Juliet  in  our  school  production  of  Romeo  and  Juliet." 

In  the  preceding  statements,  it  doesn’t  follow  that  because  Lyle’s  a “great  guy,”  he’d 
be  a good  treasurer.  Perhaps  he  can’t  handle  money.  And  looks  alone  won’t  make 
Therese  perfect  to  play  the  part  of  Juliet;  what’s  required  is  acting  skill.  This  fallacy 
looks  easy  to  spot,  but  you  would  be  surprised  how  often  it  slips  unnoticed  into 
arguments. 

Elther/Or  Fallacy 

"The  situation  is  clear.  Either  you  can  buy  this  car,  or 
you  can  go  take  the  bus  to  work  every  day." 


either/or  fallacy 


the  false  belief  or 
argument  (fallacy) 
that  only  two 
choices  are  possible 


How  often  do  you  hear  this  sort  of  ultimatum?  The  either/or  fallacy  involves 
creating  a situation  in  which  only  two  alternatives  exist — when,  in  fact,  there  may  be 
other  possibilities.  Other  choices,  for  example,  might  involve  buying  a less  expensive 
car  or  joining  a car  pool. 
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the  threat  of 
negative 

consequences  if  the 
audience  disagrees 
with  the  speaker  or 
writer 


Consider  the  following  example, 
and  tell  me  If  you  think  that  it 
represents  an  either/or  fallacy: 

Do  your  homework,  or  you'll 
be  grounded  for  a week. 


That’s  not 
really  an 
argument.  Is 
It?  It's  more 
like  a threat. 


Perfect!  This  either/or  threat 
is  called  an  appeal  to  force. 
There's  no  argument 
presented,  only  dire 
consequences. 


To  test  your  ability  to  recognize  faulty  arguments  and  questionable  persuasive 
methods,  read  the  John  Amagoalik  speech  “We  Must  have  Dreams”  on  page  318  in 
Sightlines  10.  As  you  read,  jot  down  and  label  at  least  four  of  the  faulty  arguments 
and  questionable  persuasive  techniques  that  are  used. 


Note:  Remember,  you’re  analysing  this  speech  for  its  persuasive  techniques, 
for  the  merits  of  the  position  being  argued. 

You  may  very  well  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  opinions  expressed,  or  you 
may  totally  disagree  on  some  points.  Try  to  put  this  out  of  your  mind;  consider 
only  how  the  case  is  presented. 
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Chelsea:  I know  the  speech  did  contain  a lot  of  faulty  arguments,  but  that  doesn’t 
mean  he’s  wrong.  A lot  of  people  are  concerned  about  the  fate  of  the  Inuit 
community. 

Mr.  Haas:  The  question  here  isn’t  who’s  right  or  wrong.  Like  most  controversial 
issues,  this  one  has  two  sides.  The  point  is  simply  how  fairly  those  sides  can 
be  argued — and,  most  importantly,  how  well  you  can  detect  the  faulty 
arguments  of  others.  In  the  journal  entry  coming  up,  you’ll  get  your  chance  to 
respond  to  the  speaker’s  point  of  view  and,  hopefully,  you’ll  be  able  to  do  so 
using  honest  methods  of  persuasion. 


2.  Consulting  your  notes  and  the  speech  transcript  on  page  318  in  Sightlines  10, 
quote  at  least  two  sentences  in  the  speech  by  John  Amagoalik  that  use  either 
faulty  arguments  or  questionable  persuasive  techniques.  For  each  one,  identify 
the  technique  used. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page.200. 


In  your  journal,  write  a response  to  the  speech  you’ve  just  read  in  Sightlines  10. 
You  may  agree  or  disagree  with  the  ideas  presented  in  the  speech. 

Present  your  views  logically,  fairly,  and  persuasively,  and  defend  them  with 
specific  examples  and  details  as  much  as  possible. 
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You  should  now  be  more  aware  of  the  persuasive  techniques 
that  people  use  to  try  to  convince  others  of  their  particular 
point  of  view.  Knowing  more  about  persuasive  techniques  will 
not  only  help  you  communicate  your  ideas  and  needs  more 
effectively,  it  will  also  help  you  recognize  messages  that  have 
been  structured  to  manipulate  you. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  learn  more  about  how  to  write  an 
opinion  so  that  it  might  be  printed  in  a newspaper. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  3B  and  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  2.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 
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Being  able  to  present  your  opinions  and  ideas  in  a convincing  manner  is  a skill  that 
will  be  invaluable  throughout  your  life.  Most  often,  it’s  a skill  you’ll  use  in  everyday 
informal  situations,  such  as  discussions  with  family,  friends,  or  colleagues  at  work. 
But  the  issue  may  arise  and  the  day  may  come  when  you’ll  want  to  express  your 
views  on  an  issue  in  a more  formal  situation— perhaps  by  writing  a letter  to  the 
editor  of  a newspaper  or  magazine. 
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Most  magazine  and  newspaper  editors  welcome  letters 
from  the  public.  Such  letters  are  important  because  they 
reflect  the  concerns  of  readers.  When  editors  receive  a 
large  amount  of  mail,  it  means  people  are  reading, 
thinking  about,  and  reacting  to  what  the  publications  are 
saying.  This  makes  editors  happy  because  it  demonstrates 
that  people  are  actually  reading  the  articles. 

Editors  also  know  that  a lively  controversy  helps  boost 
circulation.  Have  you  noticed  that  they  print  angry  letters 
as  well  as  favourable  ones? 

In  this  lesson,  you’ll  be  writing  a letter  to  the  editor.  But  first,  you  should  look  over 
the  letters  page  of  your  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  or  of  a recent  magazine.  Note  the 
style  of  writing  and  the  wide  variety  of  current  topics  that  are  discussed. 

Note  also  that  not  all  letters  criticize.  Some  letters  express 
praise  and  agreement  with  a position  taken  by  the 
publication  or  with  a decision  made  by  a politician.  Some 
letters  may  attempt  to  clarify  complex  issues  dealt  with 
by  the  publication,  and  others  may  express  concern 
about  any  number  of  issues  that  have  been  reported. 

You  should  know  that,  generally  speaking,  editors  and 
readers  often  don’t  take  the  time  to  read  long,  rambling 
letters.  It’s  important,  therefore,  that  a letter  to  the  editor 
be  concise  and  to  the  point. 

When  you  write  a letter  to  the  editor,  you  need  to  know  the  type  of  reader  for  whom 
you’re  writing  and  you  need  to  use  an  appropriate  style  and  vocabulary.  It  should 
also  be  obvious,  through  your  writing,  that  you  have  a strong  desire  to  communicate 
something  that  you  feel  is  important. 


Following  are  some  suggestions 
to  consider  when  writing  a 
letter  to  the  editor. 
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Letter  Format 


• Address  your  letter  simply  “To  the  editor:” 

• Include  your  full  name,  address,  and  phone 
number.  The  newspaper  or  magazine  will  only 
publish  your  name  and  city.  Most  publications  do 
not  publish  anonymous  letters. 

• When  responding  to  a particular  article  previously 
printed  in  the  publication,  give  the  complete  title, 
author  (if  possible),  and  date.  Here’s  an  example. 

Re:  "Time  for  change  is  now"  by  Bernice  Cummings, 
Sept.  14,  2002: 


• Be  sure  to  make  the  length  of  your  letter  match  the  approximate  length  of  other 
letters  found  in  the  publication.  Most  newspapers  suggest  that  letters  be  no 
longer  than  200  words.  Remember  that  the  shorter  and  more  succinct  your 
letter  is,  the  better  your  chances  are  that  it  will  be  printed  in  its  entirety. 


name-calling 


attacking  or 
rejecting  an 
argument  through 
written  or  verbal 
abuse  of  the  person 
presenting  the 
position 


• Avoid  resorting  to  name-calling  and  personal  attacks.  These  techniques  will 
only  weaken  your  case,  and  the  publication  most  likely  will  not  print  it. 

Presenting  Your  Case 

• Take  a definite  stand.  After  the  opening  sentence,  there  should  be  a brief 
statement  of  your  position. 


• Once  you’ve  made  it  clear  what  issue  or  article  you’re  discussing  and  what 
your  stand  is  on  the  matter,  you’re  ready  to  support  your  position  with  reasons, 
evidence,  and  examples. 


• To  build  a strong  case,  consider  the  style,  tone,  and  audience  of  the  publication 
to  which  you’re  writing.  For  instance,  writing  to  a magazine  featuring  rock 
stars  would  generally  require  a less  formal  style  than  writing  to  Scientific 
American. 


• Make  use  of  the  writing  skills  you’ve  developed  during  your  studies.  Use  clear, 
direct  language.  Concrete,  specific  words  are  better  than  abstract,  general,  or 
vague  terms.  Give  relevant  details  in  a forceful,  readable  style. 

• It’s  important  to  present  arguments  logically  and  to  back  opinions  with  relevant 
facts  or  examples  wherever  possible. 

• In  closing  your  letter,  write  a brief  but  forceful  conclusion.  An  effective 
concluding  sentence  helps  to  reinforce  your  stand;  it  should  make  the  reader 
think  about  your  ideas. 
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1.  Skim  through  one  or  two  recent  issues  of  the  same  publication  looking  for  an 
article  on  a topic  about  which  you  have  strong  feelings  and  opinions.  Write  a 
letter  to  the  editor  expressing  as  well  as  you  can  your  thoughts  on  the  article. 


2.  If  you’re  working  on  your  own,  once  you’ve  written  your  letter,  put  it  away  for  a 
few  days;  then  come  back  to  it  and  try  to  read  it  as  though  it  had  been  written  by 
someone  else.  Critique  it  honestly,  bearing  in  mind  what  you  know  about  good 
persuasive  writing.  Would  it  convince  you?  Can  you  improve  it?  Should  it  be 
beefed  up  or  toned  down?  Revise  your  letter  to  improve  it  as  much  as  you  can. 

If  you’re  working  with  a partner  or  in  a group,  exchange  letters  and  try  to 
constructively  critique  each  other’s  work.  If  differences  of  opinion  emerge  about 
the  letters’  contents,  try  to  use  what  comes  out  of  the  discussion  to  refine— or 
explain  more  clearly — your  views.  And  if  you  can’t  defend  your  ideas,  be 
prepared  to  modify  or  even  abandon  them. 


For  more  advice,  refer  to  the  suggestions  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 bn  page  200. 


If  you  think  your  letter  is  a good  one  that  expresses 
important  ideas,  why  not  actually  send  it  to  the 
publication?  You  should  find  instructions  on  how  to  do 
this  somewhere  on  the  publication's  letters  page.  Some 
publications  even  allow  you  to  submit  letters  by  e-mail. 


Submitting  your  letter  won't  ensure  that  it  will  be 
printed— most  magazines  and  newspapers  receive  so 
many  letters  to  the  editor  that  they  have  to  pick  and 
choose  the  letters  they  print— but  It's  a great  way  to 
get  involved  in  issues  of  public  concern,  and  It  just 
might  become  a habit. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  3B  and  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  3.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


In  this  lesson,  you  learned  more  about  how  to  get  your  opinion  published  in  a 
newspaper.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  complete  your  study  of  non-fiction  by  looking 
at  essays  whose  purpose  it  is  to  entertain. 
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esson  4:  Humour  and  (Satire 


So  far  in  this  section,  you’ve  looked  at  formal  essays  whose  purpose  it  is  to  inform, 
to  present  an  argument,  and  to  persuade. 


You  saw  in  those  essays  how  increasingly  important  the  writer’s  personality  and 
voice  become.  In  the  pure  expository  essay,  the  writer  is  almost  totally  unimportant. 
It’s  the  information  that  matters.  In  the  essay  of  argument,  the  writer’s  opinions  and 
viewpoints  on  a topic,  issue,  or  event  are  revealed.  In  the  persuasive  essay,  the 
writer’s  strong  feelings  and  biases  come  to  the  forefront. 


Now  you’re  going  to  focus  on  essays  that  have  quite 
a different  purpose  and  tone.  Instead  of  being 
written  to  inform  or  persuade,  these  works  of 
non-fiction  are  created  to  entertain  and  amuse 
you— as  well  as  to  comment  informally  and 
personally  on  people’s  behaviour  and  topics  of 
common  concern. 
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Informal  Essays 


I 

L 


informal  essay 


a personal  essay  j 


Informal  essays  are  also  referred  to  as  personal  essays.  When  you  read  these  short 
works  of  non-fiction,  you  get  to  know  the  people  behind  the  writing  very  well.  The 
tone  of  such  essays  is  frequently  very  inviting.  It’s  almost  as  if  you’re  sitting  with  the 
writers  in  their  homes  or  some  other  casual  environment. 


Brandon:  How  can  we  tell  if  an  essay  is  formal  or  informal? 

Mr.  Haas:  Sometimes  it’s  quite  easy.  All  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  words  and 
sentences.  You  can  often  tell  quite  quickly  if  the  intended  effect  and  purpose  is 
formal  and  informational  or  informal  and  personal. 

A good  trick  to  determine  whether  an  essay  is  formal  or  informal  is  to  imagine 
that  the  writer  is  presenting  the  work  orally — out  loud.  Then  you  have  to 
imagine  where  it  would  be  most  appropriate  to  deliver  those  words. 

What  kind  of  room  or  venue  would  it  be?  Would  it  be  a large  auditorium  with 
the  speaker  at  a podium  or  a living  room  or  kitchen  with  a few  people  sitting 
comfortably  listening  to  a friend? 

Lin:  That  seems  simple  enough. 

Mr.  Haas:  Just  remember  that  the  purpose  of  formal  essays  is  to  inform,  to  argue, 
or  to  persuade. 

The  purpose  of  informal  essays  is  to  make  you  feel  at  ease  or  comfortable  with 
an  idea,  issue,  or  topic— and  in  some  cases  to  make  you  laugh  at  human 
behaviour  and  perhaps  even  yourself. 
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By  reading  a personal  essay  and  comparing  it  to  the  formal  essays  you’ve  read,  you 
can  better  appreciate  the  differences  between  the  two.  Read  “Handling  Teen  Calls” 
by  Gary  Lautens  on  page  110  of  Sightlines  10.  Then  answer  the  following  questions. 

1.  Did  you  enjoy  reading  this  essay?  Explain  and  explore  your  reaction  to  it. 

2.  If  you  recall  in  the  previous  discussion  between  the  teacher  and  students,  it  was 
recommended  that  you  imagine  the  room  or  venue  that  an  essay  would  most 
appropriately  be  shared  in.  Try  this  technique  with  Lautens’  essay.  What  room  or 
venue  can  you  imagine  him  sharing  this  essay  in?  What  do  the  people  look  like 
as  they  listen  to  the  presentation? 

3.  What  is  the  tone  of  this  essay? 

4.  Who  would  most  enjoy  reading  this  essay?  In  other  words,  who  is  the  intended 
audience  that  Lautens  is  trying  to  reach? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  201. 


In  your  journal,  explore  your  reactions  to  the  content,  style,  and  purpose  of 
Lautens’  essay.  Here  are  some  suggestions  you  can  consider  for  your  reflection: 

• This  essay  focuses  on  teen  behaviour.  What  do  you  think  about  what  he 
says  about  teenagers?  Is  there  truth  behind  the  humour? 

• Share  a humorous  experience  regarding  phone  calls  in  your  home. 

• Do  you  think  that  Lautens  wrote  this  essay  to  get  teenagers  to  change  their 
behaviour?  Explain. 


Mr.  Haas:  What  did  you  think  of  this  essay? 

Brandon:  I really  liked  it.  My  father  talks  a lot  like  the  speaker  in  the  essay. 

Mr.  Haas:  And  are  you  anything  like  the  teenagers  in  the  essay? 

Lin:  I hate  to  admit  it,  but  yes.  We  have  rules  about  what  my  parents  can  and 
can’t  say  on  the  phone,  and  my  parents  don’t  dare  break  them. 

Mr.  Haas:  I’m  afraid  to  ask  what  would  happen  if  they  did.  Let  me  ask  you 

another  question.  The  essay  pokes  fun  at  the  behaviour  of  teenagers.  Did  this 
offend  anyone  here?  Did  anyone  feel  that  Tautens  went  too  far  or  exaggerated? 

Chelsea:  No  way!  He  didn’t  go  far  enough.  Some  teenagers  are  even  worse  than 
those  described  in  the  essay.  I personally  wasn’t  in  the  least  offended.  Actually, 
I laughed  all  the  way  through  it. 

Mr.  Haas:  In  other  words,  there  wasn’t  a serious  purpose  or  tone  in  the  essay.  If 
anything,  we  can  describe  its  tone  as  being  rather  playful  and  light.  It  wasn’t 
sarcastic,  bitter,  or  angry. 

Another  important  question— do  you  think  Tautens  wrote  this  essay  to  change 
or  influence  your  telephone  behaviour? 

Dominic:  No  way.  I think  that  he  was  allowing  us  to  laugh  at  ourselves.  As  a 
father,  he  seems  to  have  accepted  the  situation  and  realized  that  there’s  no 
way  that  he  can  change  it.  So  he  just  laughs  about  it;  and,  by  telling  us  about 
it,  we  can  laugh,  too. 

Mr.  Haas:  But  did  your  attitude  toward  phone  calls  change  in  any  way? 

Dominic:  Because  I read  the  essay,  I may  laugh  at  myself  and  my  brothers 
whenever  something  similar  happens  at  my  house.  I may  appreciate  a little 
better  what  my  parents  go  through  when  it  comes  to  phone  calls.  It’s  all  pretty 
humorous. 


During  their  discussion,  the  teacher  and  students 
agreed  that  the  purpose  of  Lautens’  essay  was  to  amuse 
and  entertain.  No  great  significant  insights  were 
revealed,  no  serious  argument  was  developed,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  change  anyone’s  behaviour.  But 
the  students’  attitudes  toward  the  topic  were  influenced 
slightly  because,  through  the  essay,  they  could  see 
another  perspective  on  a situation  and  could  laugh  at  it. 
This  is  how  humour  works. 

The  essay  is  effective  because  Lautens  succeeds  in  capturing  real  life  and  real 
people.  In  some  homes,  an  issue  like  telephone  etiquette  can  be  a serious  concern 
and  perhaps  even  the  cause  of  conflict.  Lautens,  through  his  comic  perspective  on 
life,  reminds  you  that  there  are  many  ways  of  responding  to  a situation— including 
laughter.  By  reading  the  essay,  you  get  the  opportunity  to  laugh  at  yourself  or  at  the 
behaviour  of  people  that  you  know.  The  issue  is  no  longer  such  a serious  concern. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Lautens’  essay  is  a wonderful  example  of  the  informal  personal  essay.  If  you 
want  to  read  other  such  humorous  essays  in  Sightlines  10,  here  are  some 
suggestions: 

• “Breaking  the  Ice”  by  Dave  Barry  on  page  183 

• “None  of  the  Above”  by  Josh  Freed  on  page  382 
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satire 


poetry  or  prose  that 
mocks  or  ridicules 
human  folly, 
foibles,  or  vices 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Did  you  know  that  the  word  humour  originally  meant  quite  the  opposite  of  what 
it  does  today?  The  word  comes  from  the  ancient  medical  theory  of  the  four 
humours.  If  you  were  in  a bad  mood,  feeling  melancholic,  or  your  behaviour  was 
unpredictable,  people  would  have  described  you  as  being  humorous. 

In  the  century,  people  who  were  overly  melancholic  or  whose  extreme 
behaviour  was  unpredictable  were  frequently  the  object  of  ridicule  in  plays  and 
essays.  As  a result,  the  word  humorous,  which  at  one  time  meant  melancholic, 
took  on  the  meaning  of  laughable. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Using  online  or  print  resources,  research  the  medical  theory  of  the  four  humours. 
Summarize  briefly  what  the  four  humours  are. 

Many  words  that  you  use  today  to  describe  people’s  health  and  psychological 
disposition  come  from  this  medical  theory.  Make  a list  of  these  words  and  their 
meanings. 


Humour  For  a Serious  Purpose 

Not  all  humorous  essays  are  written  just  for  fun  or  for  your 
amusement.  Some  have  a more  serious  purpose.  When  a 
piece  of  writing  contains  humour  or  ridicule,  purposefully 
designed  to  change  or  influence  your  attitude,  beliefs,  or 
behaviour,  it’s  known  as  satire. 


Is  that  why  you  asked  if  the  Gary 
Lautens  essay  influenced  our 
attitudes?  Is  that  essay  a satire? 


It  does  have  an  element  of 
satire,  because  it  pokes  fun 
at  human  folly,  doesn't  it? 


Often,  the  targets  of  ridicule  or  humour  are  human  folly,  foibles,  and  vices.  Writers 
of  satirical  works  know  that  the  best  way  to  influence  people  is  through  their 
emotions.  They  know  that  if  they  can  get  you  laughing,  your  attitude  can  change. 


Lin:  Can  you  explain  the  difference  between  folly  and  foibles? 

Mr.  Haas:  What’s  another  word  for  follyl 
Brandon:  Foolishness? 

Mr.  Haas:  Exactly.  A folly  is  basically  foolish  behaviour — something  that  appears 
to  other  people  as  silly  or  laughable.  I’m  sure  that  you  can  come  up  with  lots 
of  examples  of  foolish  behaviour.  A foible,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a weakness. 
The  words  foible  and  feeble,  by  the  way,  come  from  the  same  root  word. 


5.  If  you  can,  get  together  with  a group  of  classmates,  friends,  or  family  members 
and  discuss  the  differences  between  follies  and  foibles.  Think  about  the 
humorous  things  that  you,  your  peers,  and  the  adults  in  your  life  do.  In  your 
notebook,  create  a chart  similar  to  the  one  that  follows.  Find  at  least  five 
examples  of  behaviours  that  involve  folly  and  another  five  that  involve  foibles. 
The  chart  has  been  started  for  you. 


Folly — Foolish  Behaviour 

Foibles — Behaviour  Involving 
Weakness 

buying  something  when  you  definitely 
cannot  afford  it 

having  another  piece  of  pie  after  a very 
large  meal 
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Analysing  Satire 


As  mentioned  previously,  satire  pokes  fun  at  human  foibles,  follies,  and  vices. 
However,  for  a work  to  be  true  satire,  the  humorous  attack  has  to  be  justified,  and  it 
must  serve  a positive  purpose. 


Dominic:  How  do  you  know  when  a humorous  attack  is  justifiable? 


Mr.  Haas:  If  I said  something  witty,  poking  fun  at  someone’s  hair  or  other  physical 
features,  would  that  be  satire? 


sarcasm 


words  that  mock  or 
ridicule  with  the 
intent  to  hurt 


Lin:  No,  not  really.  That  would  be  more  like  sarcasm. 

Mr  Haas:  Exactly.  Poking  fun  with  the  intent  to  hurt  is  sarcasm.  Poking  fun  with 
the  positive  aim  of  influencing  people’s  attitudes  toward  human  folly  or  foibles 
is  satire. 


Chelsea:  What  makes  a satirical  attack  justifiable? 


Mr  Haas:  Good  question.  What  justifies  an  attack  is  when  someone  does 

something  that  goes  against  what  society  considers  to  be  the  norm.  If  we,  as  a 
society,  expect  certain  behaviours  in  certain  situations,  then  a violation  of 
those  expectations  can  be  a target  of  satirical  attack. 


In  the  chart  in  question  5,  where  you  were  asked  to  identify  everyday  follies  and 
foibles,  an  example  was  provided  for  you — buying  something  when  you  definitely 
cannot  afford  it. 

Society  expects  that  people  will  live  within  their  means  and  that  they  will  buy  only 
those  things  they  can  afford.  When  they  do  not  meet  this  expectation,  their 
behaviour  is  criticized.  If  you’re  a writer  and  you  want  to  influence  people’s 
attitudes  toward  overbuying,  you  may  choose  to  do  so  by  writing  a satirical  attack  on 
such  behaviour,  or  you  may  create  an  editorial  cartoon  poking  fun  at  such  follies. 
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Chelsea:  But  most  people  do  overspend,  so  doesn’t  that  become  a new  norm? 

Mr  Haas:  Good  question.  Whether  or  not  it’s  true  that  most  people  overspend,  we 
still  believe,  as  a society,  that  it’s  foolish  to  do  so.  It’s  a long-held  value  that 
continues  to  be  taught  and  preached. 

Dominic:  And  ignored. 

Mr.  Haas:  This  brings  up  a good  point.  In  a few  minutes,  you’ll  be  asked  to 

identify  the  norms  or  expectations  in  the  follies  and  foibles  you  came  up  with 
in  question  5.  When  you  do  so,  remember  to  express  the  violated  norm  as  a 
positive  thing. 

Brandon:  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Haas:  Well,  for  example,  if  you  read  a work  that  pokes  fun  at  politicians  who 
lie  and  take  advantage  of  their  position,  you  can’t  argue  that  this  isn’t  satire 
because  all  politicians  lie  and  cheat.  First,  that’s  far  from  being  true,  and 
second,  we  still  have  an  expectation  that  people  who  go  into  politics  are  good 
people  who  want  to  serve  their  communities  and  make  a difference.  That’s  our 
belief;  and  when  that  expectation  is  violated,  behaviour  of  this  sort  is  a 
legitimate  target  for  satire. 


6.  For  each  of  the  follies  and  foibles  you  came  up  with  in  question  5,  identify  the 
norm  or  expectation  that  has  been  violated  and  that  makes  the  satirical  attack 
justifiable.  Remember  to  express  the  norm  as  a positive  thing. 

As  you  read  Arthur  Black’s  “Reel  Life”  on  page  386  of  Sightlines  10,  focus  on  the 
different  ways  in  which  humour  is  created. 
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One  effective  way  of  creating  humour  is  by  playing  with  the  multiple  meanings  of 
words.  Such  plays  on  words  are  referred  to  as  puns. 


a play  upon 
meanings  or  similar 
sounds  of  words 


7.  Explain  the  pun  in  the  title  of  the  satirical  essay  “Reel  Life. 


8.  The  first  two  paragraphs  of  “Reel  Life”  describe  the  laughable  behaviour  of 
Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree.  Identify  why  people  would  find  his  behaviour 
foolish.  What  norm  or  expectation  did  his  behaviour  violate? 


Did  you  know  that  the  word  Luddite  refers  to  someone  who  hates  technology? 
The  word  has  an  interesting  history  and  origin.  It  was  first  used  in  1811,  but  there 
is  still  some  dispute  as  to  where  it  came  from. 

Some  people  say  the  word  comes  from  the  legend  of  Ned  Ludd,  a worker  who 
smashed  factory  machinery.  A violent  group  of  laborers  rallied  around  Ned’s 
name,  trying  to  stop  the  introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery  in  British 
factories.  They  broke  into  mills  and  smashed  all  the  machines  they  could,  afraid 
that  the  machines  would  eliminate  jobs  and  increase  poverty. 

In  1813,  the  British  government  hanged  14  of  the  Luddites.  Soon,  the  movement 
disappeared  completely.  Today,  people  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  new 
technology  or  technological  change  are  referred  to  as  Luddites.  The  ultimate 
irony  is  that  there  are  a number  of  websites  for  Luddites  on  the  Internet. 


9.  The  purpose  of  the  satire  is  suggested  in  the  third  and  fourth  paragraphs. 
Remember  that  satire  attempts  to  influence  the  way  you  think,  feel,  and  act. 
Satire  warns  you  that  certain  behaviours  are  foolish  or  involve  weakness.  What 
warnings  are  introduced  in  these  two  paragraphs? 

10.  Arthur  Black  identifies  some  foolish  things  people  have  done  with  video 
cameras.  Make  a list  of  the  foolish  behaviours  described  in  this  essay. 

11.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree  with  Black’s  attack  on  video  camera  behaviour?  Do 
you  think  he  is  exaggerating?  Explain. 

12.  Explain  the  humour  in  the  last  line  of  the  essay. 


In  this  lesson,  you  learned  that  some  essays  are  written  to  entertain  as  well  as  to 
inform.  You  were  also  introduced  to  the  idea  that  satire  pokes  fun  at  human  follies 
and  foibles  in  an  attempt  to  influence  your  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  behaviours.  You 
also  learned  that  what  makes  these  humorous  attacks  justifiable  is  that  the 
behaviours  violate  society’s  norms  or  expectations. 

You’ll  be  learning  more  about  satire  in  Lesson  1 of  Section  4 of  this  module. 


e^n  5:  Editing  for  Correct  Pronoun 


In  this  lesson,  you’ll  be  working  on  your  editing  skills  and,  in  particular,  the  correct 
use  of  pronouns.  As  you  already  know,  pronouns  are  words  used  in  the  place  of 
nouns  to  avoid  awkward  repetition  of  the  same  noun. 

For  a pronoun  to  work,  the  noun  that  it  refers  to— known  as  the  antecedent— must 
be  clearly  understood. 

1.  Here  are  some  examples  of  sentences  that  use  pronouns  correctly  and  incorrectly. 
Read  each  carefully,  and  decide  which  of  the  sentences  use  pronouns  properly. 

a.  She  and  him  are  going  to  the  rock  concert  in  Edmonton. 

b.  Us  teenagers  have  a hard  time  figuring  out  what  is  correct  grammar. 

c.  Santa  was  very  good  to  Dan  and  me. 

d.  It  was  him  who  started  the  argument. 

e.  John  is  a better  golfer  than  me. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  5 on  page  203. 
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Lin:  I got  most  of  them  wrong.  Do  I ever  need  help  with  pronouns! 

Dominic:  Could  you  please  tell  me  why  the  first  one  is  wrong?  Me  and  my  friends 
talk  like  that  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Haas:  “My  friends  and  I.”  You  just  used  a pronoun  incorrectly. 

Dominic:  You  talk  just  like  my  parents.  Always  correcting  me! 

Mr.  Haas:  For  you  to  understand  why  the  first  one  is  wrong,  you  must  know  the 
difference  between  pronouns  that  are  subjective  or  objective. 

Brandon:  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr  Haas:  Here’s  a chart  that  will  help  you  appreciate  the  different  ways  that 
pronouns  are  used  in  a sentence. 


Personal 

Singular 

Plural 

Pronouns 

(one) 

(more  than  one) 

first  person 
(person  or  thing 
speaking) 

I 

1,  me,  my,  mine 

we,  us,  our,  ours 

second  person 
(person  or  thing 
spoken  to) 

you,  your,  yours 

you,  your,  yours  I 

third  person 
(person  or  thing 
spoken  about) 

he,  she,  it,  him,  her, 
his,  hers 

they,  them,  their, 
theirs 

Mr.  Haas:  Now  here’s  another  chart.  This  one  divides  personal  pronouns  into 
three  categories,  depending  on  how  they’re  used. 
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Subjective 

Pronouns 


Singular 

(one) 


Plural 

(more  than  one) 


Examples 


first  person 

1 

we 

We  had  driven  to  the 
park,  but  1 walked 
home. 

second  person 

you 

you 

You  will  write  the 
exam  after  you  swim 
for  45  minutes. 

third  person 

he,  she,  it 

they 

They  fed  the  dog 
because  it  was 
hungry. 

Objective 

Pronouns 

first  person 

me 

us 

Dad  gave  the  car  to 
me,  but  he  expects 
us  to  take  John  also. 

second  person 

you 

you 

1 gave  you  each  a 
rose  because  1 
respect  all  of  you. 

third  person 

him,  her,  it 

them 

Sue  saw  him 
yesterday,  but  he  did 
not  see  her  with  them 
at  that  time. 

Possessive 

Pronouns 

first  person 

my,  mine 

our,  ours 

This  is  not  my  book, 
but  1 saw  mine  with 
ours  today. 

second  person 

your,  yours 

your,  yours 

1 heard  you  lost  your 
book.  Is  this  yours? 

third  person 

his,  her,  hers,  its 

their,  theirs 

This  may  be  his  pen, 
but  his  friends  have 

theirs. 
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Chelsea:  So,  if  the  pronoun  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  I have  to  use  /,  you,  he, 
she,  it,  we,  or  theyl 


Mr.  Haas:  Exactly.  And  if  the  pronoun  is  the  object  of  a verb  or  preposition,  you 
must  use  me,  you,  him,  her,  it,  us,  or  them. 

Lin:  The  first  sentence— S/ie  and  him  are  going  to  the  rock  concert  in  Edmonton— is 
wrong  because  him  is  objective  and  it  needs  the  subjective  form. 

Mr.  Haas:  Right.  The  corrected  version  of  this  sentence  is  this:  She  and  he  are 
going  to  the  concert  in  Edmonton. 

Brandon:  What  about  the  second  sentence— [/s  teenagers  have  a hard  time 
figuring  out  what  is  correct  grammar?  It  does  sound  a little  strange,  but  is  it 
wrong? 

Chelsea:  Of  course  it’s  wrong.  You  need  a subjective  pronoun  to  begin  the 
sentence.  I learned  a trick  once  with  sentences  like  this.  When  you  have  a 
pronoun  in  front  of  the  noun  it  refers  to,  leave  out  the  noun  and  see  what  the 
sentence  reads  like. 

Brandon:  Us  have  a hard  time  figuring  out ....  Oh,  is  that  ever  wrong!  It’s 
We  teenagers  have  a hard  time  .... 

Mr.  Haas:  What  about  the  third  sentence — Santa  was  very  good  to  Dan  and  me? 
What’s  wrong  with  it? 

Dominic:  I know!  It  should  be  Dan  and  I. 


Lin:  But  that’s  wrong.  The  pronoun  has  to  be  object  of  the  preposition  to.  So  the 
sentence  is  correct  the  way  it  is.  I mean,  you’d  never  say  Santa  was  good  to  I\ 
So  why  would  you  say  Santa  was  good  to  Dan  and  I? 

Mr.  Haas:  Let’s  look  at  the  next  example— was  him  who  started  the  argument. 
This  sentence  is  wrong  because  the  verb  was  must  be  followed  by  the 
subjective  form  of  the  pronoun. 

Chelsea:  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Haas:  Try  rearranging  the  words.  Reverse  the  order  of  It  and  him.  Does  the 
sentence  still  make  sense? 


Chelsea:  Him  was  it  who  started  the  argument.  I get  it.  That  is  so  wrong  also.  It 
has  to  be  It  was  he  who  started  the  argument. 


I 
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Mr.  Haas:  The  last  example  shouldn’t  give  anyone  any  trouble — I hope.  What  did 
you  think  of  this  sentence?  John  is  a better  golfer  than  me. 

Brandon:  The  complete  sentence  is  really  John  is  a better  golfer  than  1 am.  The 
verb  am  is  left  out,  but  it’s  understood  to  be  there.  It  would  be  silly  to  say  John 
is  a better  golfer  than  me  am. 


2.  Now  correct  the  following  sentences.  Try  using  the  strategies  for  pronoun  use 
that  the  class  has  just  discussed.  Some  of  the  sentences  are  correct. 

a.  Between  you  and  1,  working  with  pronouns  is  easy. 

b.  My  sister  is  better  at  making  chili  than  him. 

c.  We  followed  Aisha  and  her  to  tell  them  the  good  news. 

d.  My  dog  and  me  went  for  a walk  to  the  river. 

e.  Us  students  hate  using  the  phone  book  to  look  up  numbers. 

f.  Is  that  phone  message  for  he  or  1? 

g.  Could  you  give  us  harder-working  employees  more  recognition? 

h.  Will  Sam  or  him  e-mail  me  later? 

i.  1 am  as  good  looking  as  them. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  5 on  page  203. 
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Pronoun  Agreement 


i You  know  that  as  a general  rule,  pronouns  refer  to  previously  mentioned  or 

' understood  nouns—their  antecedents.  Those  pronouns  always  have  to  agree  with  the 

nouns  they  refer  to. 


It  means  that  if 
the  antecedent 
noun  is  singular, 
the  pronoun  that 
replaces  it  also  has 
to  be  singular.  If 
the  antecedent  is 
plural,  then  the 
pronoun  must  be 
plural  also. 


Examples 

The  boys  played  hockey  every  night.  They  loved  the  game. 
\ / 
plural  antecedent  plural  pronoun 


Mary  is  their  goaltender.  She  is  the  best  goalie  they  have  ever  had. 
\ / 
singular  singular  pronoun 

antecedent 


Indefinite  Pronouns 


indefinite 

pronoun 


a pronoun  such  as 
anyone,  anybody, 
someone,  and 
nobody  that  is  used 
when  there  is  no 
clear  antecedent 


When  there  is  no  clear  antecedent  for  a pronoun  to  refer  to,  you  need  to  use 

indefinite  pronouns. 

Here’s  a list  of  indefinite  pronouns.  Remember,  they’re  all  singular  in  value,  even 
though  they  appear  to  refer  to  more  than  one  thing  or  person.  If  these  words  are 
singular,  any  other  pronoun  that  refers  to  one  of  them  must  also  be  singular. 


Indefinite  Pronouns 

anyone  everyone  someone  no  one 

anybody  everybody  somebody  nobody 


Now  I'm  really 
confused.  How  can 
everybody  be 
singular?  Doesn't 
that  word  mean  more 
than  on  person? 


It  sure  seems  that  way— but  it 
isn't.  Everybody  is  singular.  To 
remember  this,  rephrase  it  as 
e very-one-body. 


It  kind  of  makes  sense. 
Everyone  has  a one  in 
it— singular.  Everyone  and 
everybody  mean  the  same 
thing.  Therefore, 
everybody  has  to  be 
singular. 


Good.  It  may  not  make 
total  sense  to  you. 
Perhaps  this  is  one  of 
those  rules  that  you  just 
have  to  learn  and  apply 
without  totally 
understanding  it. 


Note  in  the  following  examples  how,  in  the  correct  sentences,  singular  pronouns 
follow  the  use  of  indefinite  pronouns. 


Incorrect:  Everyone  should  do  their  homework. 

Correct:  Everyone  should  do  his  or  her  homework 

Incorrect:  Someone  left  their  makeup  bag  in  the  bathroom. 

Correct:  Someone  left  her  makeup  bag  in  the  bathroom. 

Incorrect:  A person  should  not  insist  on  having  their  way  always. 
Correct:  A person  should  not  insist  on  having  his  or  her  way  always. 


\ 

Isn't  it  awkward  to  say  his 
or  heraW  the  time?  Couldn't 
we  use  their  insead? 


r 


It  would  be  grammatically 
incorrect,  although  I have 
to  admit  that  more  and  more 
people  are  doing  so— even  in 
the  printed  media.  You  can 
sometimes  avoid  the 
awkwardness  in  sentences 
like  the  third  example  by 
using  the  plural  form  of  a 
word  as  the  antecedent. 

Look  at  these  examples. 
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Correct;  A person  should  not  insist  on  having  his  or  her  way  always. 

Better:  People  should  not  insist  on  having  their  way  always. 

Correct:  A student  must  review  his  or  her  work  frequently. 

Better:  Students  must  review  their  work  frequently. 

other  Singular  Constructions 

Here  are  some  other  special  cases  that  involve  singular  pronouns.  Examples  follow. 


Incorrect:  Each  of  the  students  did  their  work. 

Correct:  Each  of  the  students  did  his  or  her  work. 

Incorrect:  Neither  of  the  men  knew  how  to  tint  their  hair. 

Correct:  Neither  of  the  men  knew  how  to  tint  his  hair. 

Incorrect:  Every  one  of  the  trees  on  our  block  had  their  leaves  blown  off. 

Correct:  Every  one  of  the  trees  on  our  block  had  its  leaves  blown  off. 

Improved:  All  the  trees  on  our  block  had  their  leaves  blown  off. 


3.  Correct  or  improve  the  following  sentences.  Some  of  the  sentences  may  already 
be  correct. 

a.  Either  the  kitchen  or  the  living  room  must  have  its  floor  redone. 

b.  Every  one  of  the  students  did  their  homework. 

c.  One  of  the  players  lost  their  helmet. 

d.  One  should  always  do  their  best. 

e.  A person  needs  to  plan  for  their  retirement. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  5 on  page  204 
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Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  3B  and  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  5.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


There  are  a number  of  rules  and  tricks  you  can  learn  to  ensure  that  you  use 
pronouns  correctly.  Review  these  rules  regularly  if  you  continue  to  experience 
difficulty.  Don’t  forget  to  use  your  handbook  when  you  discover  you  need  more 
information  about  any  aspect  of  writing. 


onclusion 


In  Section  3,  you’ve  thought  about  the  art  of  conveying  information  clearly  in  an 
informative  essay.  You’ve  investigated  ways  to  present  arguments  effectively  and  to 
persuade  others  with  essays  of  argument  and  persuasion.  You’ve  looked  into 
rhetorical  devices,  and  you’ve  been  alerted  to  faulty  arguments  sometimes  used  by 
writers  and  speakers  to  convince  others  of  their  ideas.  You’ve  practised  writing  your 
own  convincing  argument  in  a letter  to  the  editor  of  a newspaper  or  magazine. 

In  the  next  section,  you’ll  focus  on  conveying  ideas  and  feelings  in  a visual  format. 
The  techniques  differ,  but  the  goal  is  the  same— to  communicate  as  effectively  as 
you  possibly  can. 
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ection  4:  Visual  Communication 


Not  that  long  ago,  people  were  exposed  to  far,  far 
fewer  images  and  visual  messages  than  people 
are  in  modern  society.  Today,  most  North 
Americans  are  bombarded  daily  with  a vast  array 
of  media  images  and  visuals— movies,  TV  shows, 
billboards,  the  Internet,  and  advertisements  of  all 
sorts. 

Many  of  these  images  are  designed  to  influence 
your  attitudes,  belief  systems,  and  behaviour. 
More  than  ever,  you  need  to  be  a discriminating 
viewer  and  a critical  thinker. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  work  on  improving  your 
viewing  skills. 


One  of  the  most  popular  features  of  newspapers  and  news  magazines  is  the  editorial 
cartoon.  Many  readers  look  forward  to  viewing  these  cartoons  even  if  they  don’t  read 
the  editorials  on  the  same  page.  It’s  true  that  these  cartoons  are  often  quite 
humorous,  but  the  popularity  of  these  visual  commentaries  on  news  events  and 
issues  can  probably  be  explained  by  their  ability  to  sum  up  complex  issues  using 
simple  drawings  and  few  words. 

Editorial  cartoons  are  definitely  a form  of  satire.  If  you’re  uncertain  as  to  how  satires 
work,  review  the  notes  in  Lesson  4 of  the  previous  section. 

As  satires,  editorial  cartoons  often  choose  the  following  as  their  specific  targets: 

• politicians,  media  celebrities,  or  sports  figures 

• recently  adopted  policies,  laws,  or  trends 

• human  foibles,  follies,  and  vices 

You  need  to  remember  that  because  editorial  cartoons  are  a form  of  satire,  they  not 
only  comment  on  the  news  of  the  day,  but  they  also  attempt  to  influence  how  you 
think  and  feel  about  the  issues  and  the  events.  If,  while  reading  a cartoon,  you’re 
shocked  or  you  find  yourself  laughing  at  something  you  once  took  seriously,  your 
attitude  has  been  influenced. 
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Sometimes  I look 
at  an  editorial 
cartoon  and  I 
just  don't  get  it. 


I'll  either  forget  it  or 
ask  someone  to  explain  it. 
To  understand  editorial 
cartoons,  you  often  have 
to  know  what's  going  on 
in  the  news. 


True.  For  an  editorial  cartoon  to  work  and  have  its  point  of  view 
appreciated,  you,  the  viewer,  must  have  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  Issue  or  personality  being  satirized. 


Importance  of  Background  Knowledge 


Sometimes,  writers  and  cartoonists  assume  that  their  audiences  have  considerable 
background  knowledge.  If  you,  the  reader  or  viewer,  have  this  knowledge,  then  you 
can  understand  the  work.  Viewers  who  do  not  share  this  knowledge  are  at  a 
disadvantage  and  may  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  message  without  assistance. 

Look  closely  at  the  following  cartoon. 


1.  What  prior  knowledge  do  viewers  need  in  order  to  fully  understand  this  cartoon? 

Sometimes,  literature  and  pieces  of  visual  communication  demand  a certain  level  of 
maturity  or  experience  with  the  realities  of  life  before  they  can  be  fully  appreciated. 
What  this  emphasizes  is  the  importance  of  considering  who  the  intended  audience  is 
for  a particular  text. 

2.  Who  do  you  think  would  most  appreciate  and  understand  the  cartoon  you’ve  just 
looked  at? 

Focusing  on  the  Details  of  an  Editorial  Cartoon 

Your  background  knowledge  and  maturity  level  are  not  the  only  important 
determiners  of  whether  or  not  you’ll  understand  an  editorial  cartoon.  You  need  to 
approach  a cartoon  in  the  same  way  as  you  approach  a piece  of  literature. 

In  other  words,  to  more  fully  understand  a cartoon,  you  need  to  pay  close  attention 
to  the  details  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  if  you  were  studying  a piece  of 
literature. 

The  most  obvious  details  in  editorial  cartoons  are  the  characters.  Sometimes  the 
persons  depicted  are  well-known  politicians  or  other  public  figures  from  the 
entertainment  or  sports  world. 
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Caricature 


caricature 


a representation  of 
a person  that 
exaggerates  the 
person’s  physical 
features 


Mr.  Haas:  What  do  you  notice  about  how  well-known  persons  are  drawn  and 
presented  in  editorial  cartoons? 

Chelsea:  The  cartoonists  exaggerate  a lot.  They  pick  some  physical  feature  of  the 
person  they  are  poking  fun  at  and  blow  it  out  of  proportion. 

Mr.  Haas:  Good.  We  call  this  exaggerated  portrayal  a caricature.  In  a caricature, 
the  subject’s  distinctive  physical  features  are  grossly  exaggerated.  You  could, 
for  example,  exaggerate  the  person’s  body  size. 

Lin:  I’ve  seen  caricatures  that  exaggerate  a person’s  nose  and  ears. 

Mr.  Haas:  Yes.  The  mouth,  chin,  and  eyes  can  also  be  exaggerated.  Individuals’ 
habits  or  behaviours  can  also  be  exaggerated  for  humorous  effect. 


For  more  information  about  caricatures,  read  the  information  under  the  heading 
“The  Visual  Message  in  a Cartoon”  on  pages  171  and  172  of  your  English  Language 
Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 

Stereotypes 

In  Section  3 of  Module  2,  you  thought  about  the  term  stereotype.  A stereotype,  as 
you’ll  recall,  is  a commonly  held,  exaggerated,  and  oversimplified  view  of  a person, 
group,  or  idea.  The  dishonest  politician  is  an  example.  So  is  the  greedy  banker. 
Because  stereotypes  are  exaggerated  and  oversimplified,  they  distort  reality— most 
politicians  and  bankers  are  scrupulously  honest — and  they  usually  insult  and  injure 
those  affected. 

Still,  cartoonists  can  make  use  of  some  stereotyping  to  get  their  messages  across. 
Viewers  don’t  have  to  guess  who  or  what  they’re  seeing;  they  recognize  the 
stereotype  instantly. 


Mr.  Haas:  Can  you  give  me  some  examples  of  stereotypes? 

Dominic:  Are  you  sure  that  you  want  us  to  give  you  examples?  Most  of  the  ones 
that  I can  think  of  are  likely  to  offend  someone. 

Mr.  Haas:  Good  point.  You  should  realize  that  stereotypes  don’t  really  exist. 

They’re  often  gross  generalizations  of  particular  character  traits  or  behaviours. 
Nobody  likes  to  be  stereotyped,  but  cartoonists  do  depend  on  this  technique  to 
make  their  point. 

Lin:  Would  the  overweight  “couch  potato”  be  a stereotype? 

Mr.  Haas:  Absolutely.  Tell  me  some  others. 

Chelsea:  The  dumb  blonde,  the  pushy  salesperson,  the  violent  biker.  What  about 
the  old  schoolmarm? 

Mr.  Haas:  All  very  good  examples,  and  there  are  many  others  that  cartoonists  use. 


3.  What  stereotypes  do  you  see  in  the  cartoon  about  Canadians  paying  their  taxes? 
What  details  enable  you  to  immediately  recognize  these  characters? 


symbolism 


the  use  of  a 
concrete  object  to 
represent 

something  abstract 


Symbolism 

An  important  function  of  editorial  cartoons  is  to 
comment  on  specific  events  as  well  as  general  or 
universal  issues.  An  effective  way  of  doing  this  is  to 
use  symbolism.  Artists  might  include  symbolic 
character  types,  animals,  places,  and  objects  in  a 
cartoon  to  represent  such  things  as  nations;  social, 
religious,  or  ethnic  groups;  political  parties; 
particular  stands  on  social  issues;  and 
attitudes  toward  war.  These  symbolic 
details  may  be  exaggerated  for  effect. 

% 
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4.  Identify  all  the  symbols  you  can  in  the  editorial  cartoon  about  Canadians  paying 
their  taxes. 

Verbal  Cues  and  Captions 

As  well  as  containing  visual  appeal,  most  editorial  cartoons  also  include  words  to 
accomplish  their  purpose.  The  words  can  appear  as 

• “speech  bubbles”  or  dialogue 

• a title  or  caption 

• identifying  labels  on  doors,  buildings,  desks,  or  anything  else 

Words  and  visual  elements  work  together  to  convey  the  meaning  and  message  of  a 
cartoon.  Frequently,  the  words  help  you  to  connect  the  editorial  cartoon  with  a 
current  news  event. 

Ideas  or  Messages  Conveyed 

To  determine  the  idea,  message,  or  criticism  of  an  editorial  cartoon,  you  need  to 
consider  the  combination  of  all  its  visual  elements,  words,  and  captions.  It’s  helpful 
to  keep  at  the  back  of  your  mind  the  fact  that  editorial  cartoons  are  a form  of  satire, 
and,  as  such,  their  purpose  is  to  ridicule  and  attack  human  folly,  foibles,  or  vices. 

Once  you’ve  identified  the  object  of  ridicule  or  attack,  you  need  to  determine  what 
societal  norm  or  expectation  is  being  violated  that  makes  the  criticism  justified.  Then 
you  can  state  the  main  idea  or  point  of  view  that  is  being  conveyed  in  the  cartoon. 

5.  Reconsider  all  of  the  elements  in  the  editorial  cartoon  about  Canadians  paying 
their  taxes.  What  idea  or  criticism  about  human  behaviour  does  it  serve  to 
convey?  To  what  extent  do  you  agree  with  the  position  taken  in  the  cartoon? 
Explain. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  1 on  page  205. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Compile  an  editorial  cartoon  scrapbook.  Over 
a period  of  time,  collect  a series  of  editorial 
cartoons  that  illustrate  how  the  various 
components  of  cartoons  work  to  poke  fun  at 
human  foibles,  follies,  and  vices. 

You  should  collect  at  least  five  cartoons.  For 
each,  identify  the  technique,  such  as 
caricature,  stereotyping,  symbolism,  or  verbal 
cue,  and  where  it  occurs. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  3B  and  turn  to  the  Section  4 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  1.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  examined  how  satire  works  through  editorial  cartoons.  You’ve 
seen  that  artists  use  a variety  of  techniques  to  poke  fun  at  human  foibles,  follies,  and 
vices  that  appear  in  the  reporting  of  daily  news  events.  These  techniques  include 
caricature,  stereotyping,  symbolism,  and  verbal  cues. 

In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  learn  more  about  another  form  of  visual  communication— 
the  photograph. 


Since  its  invention,  the  camera  has  played  a central  role  in  people’s  lives.  What 
would  a party,  wedding,  holiday,  or  family  get-together  be  like  without  the 
traditional  posing  for  snapshots? 

Some  people  have  gone  far  beyond  just  snapping  pictures  to  capture  important 
events.  They’ve  created  a new  art  form  and  an  effective  medium  for  the  expression 
of  ideas  and  emotions. 

In  this  lesson,  you’ll  learn  more  about  how  photographers  compose  pictures  for 
maximum  effect  and  communicate  thoughts  and  feelings  through  purposefully 
composed  images. 
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DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Modern  photography  was  invented  in  1839 
by  Louis  Daguerre  (1789-1851).  Daguerre 
combined  several  known  techniques  into  a 
process  that  succeeded  in  creating  sharp 
images.  He  even  helped  to  develop  a 
camera  that  was  commercially  made  and 
came  complete  with  a 79-page  instruction 
manual.  In  his  honour,  the  first 
photographs  were  called  daguerreotypes. 


In  Lessons  1 and  3 of  Section  1,  you  explored  some  of  the  issues  related  to  television 
and  its  influence  on  individuals  and  society.  You  also  learned  that  the  messages 
conveyed  by  television  can  be  very  persuasive.  It’s  not  surprising,  then,  that 
messages  intended  to  influence  people  to  feel,  think,  or  act  in  a certain  way  are  often 
accompanied  by  visual  images  such  as  photographs. 

Photographs  are  often  used  to  catch  people’s  attention  long  enough  for  them  to  hear 
or  read  the  messages  that  go  with  them.  For  example,  you  know  that  people  all  over 
the  world  endure  hardship  every  day;  yet,  a photograph  of  a hungry,  destitute  child 
from  a faraway  land  still  manages  to  grab  your  attention.  Such  a photograph  evokes 
a strong  emotional  response  in  most  viewers.  When  linked  to  an  effectively  worded 
message,  such  a photograph  could  help  persuade  people  to  donate  money  to  a 
charity  that  helps  people  in  developing  nations. 


Photographs  convey  messages  very  effectively,  yet  people  are  often  unaware  of  how 
the  various  elements  in  a photograph  work  together  to  create  the  message.  In  this 
lesson,  you’ll  be  given  some  tools  to  help  you  analyse  visual  images  including 
photographs. 


A Photograph  Tells  a Story 


Mr.  Haas:  I have  an  important  question.  Does  a photograph  capture  reality? 

Chelsea:  Of  course!  I mean,  what  else  would  it  capture?  A photograph  is  ideal  for 
recording  what’s  happening  at  a particular  moment  at  a particular  place.  That’s 
reality. 

Mr.  Haas:  On  the  surface,  my  question  may  seem  a little  silly.  Most  people  would 
likely  agree  with  you.  But  think  about  what  you  just  said — a photograph 
captures  a moment  in  time.  But  it  doesn’t  show  you  what  happened  just  a 
minute  before  or  after. 

Dominic:  I see  what  you’re  getting  at.  Because  the  picture  doesn’t  show  what 
happened  immediately  before  or  after,  who  knows  what  the  picture  has  really 
captured?  Maybe  what  happened  before  or  after  is  more  important.  Maybe  the 
image  you  see  isn’t  the  real  story  or  the  complete  story. 

Mr.  Haas:  That’s  right.  If  you’re  unaware  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  picture, 
you  might  misunderstand  what  the  picture  is  really  about. 

Brandon:  So,  if  I see  a picture  of  a child  crying,  I might  think  that  something 
tragic  has  just  occurred,  when  in  reality,  the  child  may  be  crying  because  of 
something  insignificant,  like  losing  a toy. 

Mr.  Haas:  Absolutely.  You  must  realize  that  most  of  the  pictures  you  see — 
especially  in  the  media— are  constructions.  The  photographer  can  and  does 
make  decisions  to  influence  how  a picture  is  interpreted  by  the  viewer. 

Lin:  That’s  true.  I’ve  seen  how  they  do  photo  shoots.  They  take  literally  hundreds 
of  shots,  and  they  may  only  use  one  or  two  of  them. 

Dominic:  And  they  can  touch  up  a picture  using  computer  technology;  they  can 
do  whatever  they  want  with  it. 
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Mr.  Haas:  Good.  You’ve  pointed  out  that  photos  are  constructions  and  they  don’t 
necessarily  reflect  reality.  They’re  created  to  say  something  or  to  accomplish  a 
variety  of  purposes.  Photographers  compose  their  shots  purposefully  to 
influence  how  you,  the  viewer,  will  interpret  a picture.  How  do  they  do  this? 

Lin:  There  are  probably  many  ways.  For  example,  the  angle  of  the  camera  will 
create  a certain  effect  and  reflect  a certain  point  of  view. 


Mr.  Haas:  Excellent.  The  camera  angle  is  just  one  of  many  techniques  that 

photographers  use  to  compose  their  pictures.  In  the  rest  of  this  lesson,  you’ll 
learn  about  more  such  techniques. 


A photographer  is  just  like  an  author  in  many  ways.  The  writer  tells  a story  from  a 
particular  point  of  view,  not  unlike  the  photographer.  So,  a picture  does  not  reflect 
reality  but  rather  how  one  person,  in  this  case  the  photographer,  chooses  to  capture 
an  event  or  an  image.  Now  consider  some  basic  photographic  techniques  that  can 
influence  how  a picture  is  composed. 


Photographic  Techniques 

Once  a photographer  decides  what  to  shoot,  he  or  she  needs  to  consider  how  to 
shoot  it.  Much  like  the  author  of  a story,  a photographer  will  consider  purpose  and 
audience  when  composing  a picture.  Following  are  some  of  the  factors  that  a 
photographer  will  consider  before  taking  a picture. 


Camera  Distance 


close-up  shot 


a camera  shot 
taken  with  the 
camera  so  close  to 
the  subject  that  the 
subject’s  face  can 
be  seen  but  few 
other  details  are 
shown 


long  shot 


a camera  shot  that 
takes  in  the  entire 
scene  or  area  of 
action 


medium  shot 


a camera  shot  that 
includes  the 
subject’s  entire 
body  as  well  as 
some  details  about 
the  location  and 
context 


Note:  Some 
photographers 
call  a long  shot  a 
wide  shot. 


How  close  or  how  far  away  the  camera  is  from  the  subject  can  have  an  effect  on  the 
overall  impression  of  the  photograph.  When  the  camera  is  moved  very  close  to  the 
subject,  it’s  called  a close-up.  If  the  camera  is  quite  a distance  away,  it’s  a long  shot, 
When  the  camera  is  between  the  long  shot  and  close-up,  it’s  called  a medium  shot. 
Each  of  these  shots  has  a different  purpose  and  conveys  a different  message. 


1.  All  three  photographs  are  of  the  same  subject  and  were  taken  at  the  same  place 
and  at  approximately  the  same  time,  yet  the  information  contained  in  each  is 
somewhat  different.  Use  them  to  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 

a.  What  information  is  provided  by  the  close-up  photograph?  What  is  the  effect 
of  this  photograph? 

b.  What  information  is  provided  by  the  medium  shot?  How  does  this  view  of  the 
subject  compare  with  the  close-up? 

c.  What  information  is  provided  by  the  long  shot?  Has  the  woman’s  importance 
in  the  photograph  changed? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  206. 
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Lin:  I didn’t  realize  how  much  camera  distance  could  affect  the  way  that  a picture 
can  be  interpreted. 

Mr.  Haas:  So,  how  does  a close-up  picture  affect  the  way  that  a subject  is  treated? 


Chelsea:  Because  you  only  see  the  subject  close  up  and  not  what’s  around  it,  I’d 
say  that  a close-up  photograph  conveys  the  message  that  the  subject  is  very 
special  and  worthy  of  attention. 

Mr.  Haas:  1 tend  to  agree  with  you.  You  could  say  that,  generally,  a close-up  makes 
you  focus  most  of  your  attention  on  the  subject  and  not  on  the  surroundings.  If 
the  subject  of  a close-up  photograph  were  a person,  you  would  focus  so  much 
on  the  facial  expressions  that  it  would  really  be  a rather  intimate  photograph. 

Dominic:  What  about  the  medium  shot?  When  is  it  used? 

Mr.  Haas:  This  is  probably  the  most  popular  type  of  shot  because  you  can  place 
the  subject  of  the  photograph  in  a setting  and  see  quite  a few  details.  You 
frequently  see  this  type  of  picture  in  advertising  and  in  sports  magazines. 
Television  tends  to  stick  to  close-up  and  medium  shots  because  the  small 
screen  can’t  adequately  show  a large  picture. 

Brandon:  That’s  why  some  movies  lose  a lot  of  their  appeal  on  TV.  Right? 

Mr.  Haas:  Exactly.  The  expansive  landscape  shots  just  don’t  look  as  impressive  on 
a small  screen. 

Chelsea:  So  the  long  shot  is  used  more  in  movies  than  on  television.  When  are 
long  shots  used  in  photographs? 

Mr.  Haas:  Again,  long  shots  aren’t  used  for  commercial  purposes  very  often,  but 
long  shots  have  been  used  to  create  some  wonderful  landscape  shots.  Let’s 
look  at  some  other  things  that  you  can  do  with  a camera. 


Camera  Angle 


eye-level  shot 


a camera  shot  in 
which  the  camera 
is  placed  at  eye 
level  with  the 
subject 


low-angle  shot 


a camera  shot  in 
which  the  camera 
is  placed  low  in 
relation  to  the 
subject 


high-angle  shot 


a camera  shot  in 
which  the  camera 
is  placed  above  the 
subject 


The  camera  can  be  placed  at  three  different  angles  from  the  subject.  It  may  be  at  eye 
level  with  the  subject  (eye-level  shot,  also  known  as  the  flat  shot),  below  the  subject 
(low-angle  shot),  or  above  the  subject  (high-angle  shot). 


Examine  the  following  three  pictures  of  the  same  subject. 


Picture  A 


Picture  B 


Picture  C 
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2.  How  does  the  camera  angle  influence  the  way  viewers  would  respond  to  each  of 
the  three  photographs  on  the  previous  page? 


Compare  yolir  response  wlt^| the  one  in  the  Appendix;  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  206. 


Lighting 

Lighting  is  often  used  by  photographers  to  create  certain  artistic  effects.  For  example, 
simply  deciding  where  the  light  source  will  be  in  relation  to  the  subject  can  make  a 
significant  difference. 

There  are  four  types  of  lighting— frontlighting,  toplighting,  sidelighting,  and 
backlighting— as  follows: 

• With  frontlighting,  the  light  shines  directly  on  the  subject  and  decreases 
shadows. 

• With  toplighting,  the  lighting  comes  from  overhead. 

• With  sidelighting,  the  light  source  is  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  subject. 

• With  backlighting,  the  light  source  is  behind  the  subject.  This  can  create  a 

silhouette. 

Photographers  can  use  sidelighting  and  backlighting  for  dramatic  effect. 

In  the  photograph  on  the  left,  sidelighting  casts  shadows  on  the  subject  and 
increases  the  sense  of  texture. 


In  the  photograph  on  the  right,  the  setting  sun  behind  the  child  creates  a silhouette. 
A similar  silhouette  effect  can  be  created  by  photographing  a person  who  is  standing 
indoors  in  front  of  a window  on  a bright  day. 


a dark  image  of  an 
object  or  person 
joutlined  against  a 
lighter  background 


Increasing  the  amount  of  light  makes  a picture  seem  lighter  and  less  serious.  Darker 
pictures  with  shadows  appear  more  dramatic,  depressing,  or  even  threatening. 
Examine  the  following  pictures.  Compare  how  the  amount  of  light  affects  how  each 
picture  can  be  interpreted. 


Composition  and  Framing 


composition 


the  way  in  which 
elements  are 
arranged  in  a 
photograph  or 
other  visual  text 


frame 


to  adjust  the 
position  and  angle 
of  the  camera  in 
order  to  compose 
an  image  within 
the  viewfinder  or 
viewing  screen 


dominating  lines 


prominent  vertical, 
horizontal, 
diagonal,  or  curved 
lines  in  a visual 
text 


The  composition  of  a photograph  refers  to  how  different  elements  of  a picture  are 
arranged,  or  framed.  There  are  many  different  ways  in  which  a photographer  can 
arrange  a subject,  depending  on  the  message  that  the  photographer  wants  to  convey. 
By  determining  what  is  nearest  the  camera  and  what  is  furthest  away,  the 
photographer  suggests  to  the  viewer  what  elements  are  most  important. 

The  subject  of  a photograph  may  be  centred  or  off  to  one  side.  It  may  be  placed  high 
or  low.  The  photograph  may  suggest  movement  in  a variety  of  directions  or  have 
dominating  lines  that  help  to  convey  a specific  mood.  More  will  be  said  in  Lesson  3 
about  dominating  lines  and  how  pictures  are  composed. 
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Focus 


depth  of  field 


the  range  of 
j distances  from  the 
camera  lens  at 
I which  all  elements 
the  photographer 
I wants  in  the 
i picture  are  in  focus 


aperture 


! . . 

; opening  m a 

' camera  through 
i which  light  passes 


Note:  When 
^ talking  about 
i camera  lenses, 

< the  terms 
I aperture  and  iris 
I mean  the  same 
thing. 


Lin:  You  know,  depth  of  field  is  one  photographic  term  Fve  always  had  difficulty 
with.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Haas:  Depth  of  field  refers  to  the  distance  at  which  your  pictures  will  still  be 
in  focus.  Let  me  explain.  Your  camera  allows  a certain  amount  of  light  in 
through  the  lens.  When  there  is  a lot  of  light,  the  aperture  or  iris  of  the  camera 
opens  just  a little.  Usually,  in  this  situation,  you  have  a greater  depth  of  field; 
in  other  words,  more  of  your  picture  will  be  in  focus. 

Brandon:  1 see.  When  there  isn’t  much  light,  the  aperture  has  to  open  wider  to 
allow  in  more  light;  but  then  less  of  the  picture  will  be  in  focus. 

Mr.  Haas:  That’s  right.  People  tend  to  think  that  the  best  pictures  are  always  in 
focus.  Can  you  think  of  a time  when  a photographer  wouldn’t  want  everything 
to  be  in  sharp,  clear  focus? 

Chelsea:  Well,  at  my  older  brother’s  wedding,  the  photographer  took  one  picture 
that  was  really  effective.  My  brother  and  his  wife  are  in  sharp  focus,  but  the 
rest  of  the  picture  is  kind  of  blurry.  It  had  a classy  effect. 

Mr.  Haas:  Exactly.  The  photographer  probably  wanted  to  suggest  a romantic  or 
dreamlike  quality. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Depth  of  field  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
light  available  and  the  aperture  setting  of  the 
camera.  Photographers  often  manipulate  depth 
of  field  so  as  to  deliberately  select  some 
elements  to  be  in  focus  while  making  the  rest 
blurry.  This  technique  is  known  as  selective 
focusing. 
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So  far,  you’ve  been  looking  at  ways  in  which  a photographer  can  influence  the 
outcome  and,  therefore,  the  meaning  of  a picture  before  it’s  actually  taken.  Now  turn 
your  attention  to  how  pictures  can  be  altered  after  the  fact! 

Combining 

Separate  photographs  are  sometimes  put  together,  or  juxtaposed,  to  give  a new 
meaning.  Tabloid  newspapers  sometimes  use  this  technique  to  suggest  relationships 
between  people. 

The  purpose  of  such  odd  combinations  is  to  shock  you,  the  viewer,  into  thinking 
about  the  possible  connections.  Examine  the  pictures  shown  here,  and  then  answer 
the  questions  that  follow. 


3.  What  is  the  effect  of  having  these  two  photographs  juxtaposed?  In  other  words, 
what  connections  do  you  think  of  when  you  see  them  together? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  206. 
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Keep  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  analysing  a photograph  is  to  see  what  message  it 
conveys.  Examining  the  technical  aspects  may  shed  light  on  its  meaning. 


It’s  time  to  apply  what  you’ve  learned  about  interpreting  photographs.  On  page  181 
of  Sightlines  10,  you’ll  find  a famous  photograph  entitled  “The  Kiss  at  City  Hall.” 
Study  the  photograph  carefully,  and  respond  to  the  following  five  questions.  For 
questions  4 and  5,  work  with  a partner  or  in  a group,  if  possible. 

4.  Make  a list  of  all  the  details  you  see  in  this  photograph.  This  should  take  you 
several  minutes.  You  might  want  to  begin  your  list  with  the  most  important 
details.  The  list  has  been  started  for  you  in  order  to  suggest  how  detailed  your 
items  should  be. 


Location  on  Photo 

DeteHs 

centre 

There’s  a man  with  long,  curly,  dark  brown  hair. 

He  has  his  right  arm  wrapped  around  a woman’s 
shoulder  and  is  kissing  her. 

He  is  wearing  a heavy  coat  and  scarf. 

top-right  quarter 

bottom-right  quarter 

top-left  quarter 

bottom-left  quarter 

5.  Discuss  the  use  of  light  and  focus  in  this  photo.  What  effect  is  created?  Where 
does  the  camera  appear  to  be  in  relation  to  the  subjects  of  the  picture? 

6.  This  picture  was  taken  in  1950,  a time  when  public  displays  of  affection  were 
frowned  upon.  How  do  the  other  people  in  the  photo  seem  to  be  responding  to 
the  public  kiss? 


7.  This  famous  picture  was  taken  in  Paris  in  1950  by  the  well-known  photographer, 
Robert  Doisneau.  What  do  you  think  of  this  picture?  Do  you  think  it  deserved 
the  acclaim  that  it  received?  Explain  your  response. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


Robert  Doisneau’s  photograph  became  the  subject  of  a legal  battle  in  1993.  At 
that  time,  a retired  couple  came  forward  claiming  to  be  the  man  and  woman 
captured  kissing  in  the  picture.  They  demanded  some  form  of  compensation. 


They  lost  the  case  when  Doisneau  revealed  that  he  hired  two  actors  to  pose  for 
his  famous  shot.  There  was  nothing  at  all  spontaneous  about  the  picture. 


8.  Does  it  disappoint  you  to  learn  that  “The  Kiss  at  City  Hall”  was  a posed  shot? 
Explain. 

Now  turn  to  page  324  of  Sightlines  10  and  look  carefully  at  the  photograph  entitled 
“Lethal  Beauty.” 


9. 


Describe  what  you  see.  Does  this  picture  look  like  a photograph?  Explain. 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 


During  a six-day  period  in  January  of  1998,  100  millimetres  of  freezing  rain  fell  on 
Central  and  Eastern  Canada — mostly  in  Quebec.  This  was  almost  three  times  as 
great  as  the  previous  record  for  that  area.  This  ice  storm  affected  the  electricity 
supply  of  close  to  two  million  people  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Power  was  knocked  out  for  weeks  in  some  areas  as  crews  worked  around  the 
clock  to  repair  over  1000  power  transmission  pylons  and  30  000  utility  poles  that 
had  collapsed  under  the  weight  of  the  ice. 


This  startling  photo,  taken  by  Benoit  Aquin,  graphically  recaptures  the  stark  but 

destructive  beauty  of  the  event. 

10.  What  mood  is  created  in  this  picture?  How  does  the  photographer  accomplish 
this? 

11.  Where  is  the  camera  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  picture?  In  other  words, 
what  camera  angle  is  used  to  take  this  photo?  Would  any  other  camera  angle  be 
as  effective?  Explain. 

12.  In  what  ways  is  the  title  of  the  photo  appropriate? 
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13.  Imagine  you’re  the  photographer  who  took  this  picture.  Explain  why  you  chose 
to  take  it  the  way  you  did.  Consider  the  angle  shot,  the  use  of  black  and  white, 
the  use  of  light  and  dark,  and  the  centre  of  focus. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  2 on  page  207. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  3B  and  turn  to  the  Section  4 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  2.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 


In  this  lesson,  you  explored  the  use  of  light,  colour,  and  camera  distance  in  creating 
emphasis  and  conveying  mood.  You  discovered  that  one  of  the  techniques 
photographers  can  use  to  compose  their  pictures  in  an  interesting  way  is  called 
juxtaposition.  You  also  became  aware  that  a photographer’s  choice  of  camera  angle 
can  affect  the  viewer’s  perception  and  attitude  toward  the  subject. 


In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  explore  other  forms  of  visual  representation,  such  as 
posters  and  collages. 


Section  4:  Visual  Communication 
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esson  3;  Pasters  and  Artwork 


In  the  previous  lesson,  you  considered  how  photographers  can  communicate 
thoughts  and  feelings  through  their  pictures.  They  can  manipulate  elements  such  as 
lighting,  camera  angles,  and  centre  of  focus  to  create  mood  and  to  get  you  to  respond 
in  specific  ways. 

There  is  no  denying  that  people  respond  strongly  to  visuals.  Groups  and  individuals 
who  want  to  communicate  a message  or  influence  the  attitude  or  behaviours  of 
others  frequently  use  visuals  to  help  them  accomplish  their  purpose. 

In  this  lesson,  you’ll  learn  more  about  how  visuals  in  posters  succeed  in  getting  your 
attention  and  delivering  their  messages. 

Posters:  An  Effective  Way  to  Communicate 

Posters  come  in  a variety  of  formats.  They  range  from  the  kind  you  see  posted  in  the 
back  of  your  classroom  to  billboards  you  pass  on  the  highway  to  wrapped  buses  that 
travel  through  city  streets.  Whatever  their  size  or  location,  posters  remain  a popular 
and  aggressive  means  of  communication  and  advertising. 
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I think  that  I shall  never  see 
A billboard  lovely  as  a tree. 
Indeed,  unless  the  billboards  fall 
I'll  never  see  a tree  at  all.^ 

—Ogden  Nash 


1.  If  you  can,  get  together  with  another  student,  a friend,  or  a family  member  and 
brainstorm  all  the  different  places  that  you  might  find  posters  displayed.  Compile 
a list.  For  purposes  of  this  exercise,  consider  a poster  to  be  anything  that  is  larger 
than  a magazine  illustration  and  that  is  not  part  of  a newspaper  or  magazine. 


Compare  your  list  with  the  one  found  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  208. 


Mr.  Haas:  Did  you  know  that  research  studies  suggest  that  the  poster  is  one  of  the 
most  cost-effective  ways  of  communicating  information  or  advertising  to 
specific  audiences?  Does  this  finding  surprise  you? 

Lin:  Kind  of.  I see  posters  everywhere  I go,  and  I guess  I must  take  them  for 
granted.  I don’t  even  realize  that  they’re  there. 


' “Song  of  the  Open  Road,”  Copyright  © 1933  by  Ogden  Nash,  renewed.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  Curtis 
Brown,  Ltd. 


eye-catching  art 


visuals  designed  to 
attract  and  keep 
viewers’  attention 


Dominic:  But  that  doesn’t  explain  why  they’re  so  effective.  Because  they’re 
everywhere  and  you  don’t  notice  them,  you  don’t  get  annoyed  by  them  like 
you  do  TV  commercials  or  ads  in  magazines. 


Mr.  Haas:  Can  you  suggest  other  reasons  why  poster  advertising  can  be  at  times 
more  cost-effective  than  TV,  radio,  or  magazine  advertising? 

Chelsea:  Poster  advertising  can  be  put  in  places  where  the  people  it’s  intended  for 
will  see  it.  And  if  they  see  it,  people  might  be  tempted  right  there  and  then  to 
purchase  the  product  or  service. 

Mr.  Haas:  Examples? 

Brandon:  At  the  convenience  store,  they  have  all  kinds  of  posters  on  the  walls.  1 
was  in  there  last  week  to  buy  some  gum,  and  then  I saw  a poster  of  an  iced 
drink.  It  looked  so  good,  I had  to  have  one. 

Mr.  Haas:  Out  of  curiosity,  can  you  remember  if  there  were  any  words  on  that 
poster  besides  the  name  of  the  product? 

Brandon:  No,  there  were  no  other  words.  Just  the  name. 

Mr.  Haas:  Excellent.  This  identifies  for  us  one  of  the  most  important  ways  that 
posters  work— through  their  visual  appeal  or  eye-catching  art.  The  bright  and 
colourful  pictures  are  so  effective  that  they  force  us  to  look  longer  and  then 
look  again.  This  creates  an  emotional  experience  or  triggers  a need.  And  this 
may  lead  to  a purchase. 

Can  you  think  of  any  other  reasons  why  poster  advertising  is  considered  so 
cost-effective? 

Chelsea:  Well,  Brandon  mentioned  that  there  were  no  words  on  the  poster  he 
saw — just  the  product  and  the  name.  You  can’t  get  any  simpler  or  any  more 
direct.  If  you  see  a lot  of  posters  for  the  same  product,  this  helps  you  to 
remember  the  brand  name. 

Mr.  Haas:  Excellent.  Advertising  campaigns  usually  involve  a number  of  media. 
The  same  product  will  be  advertised  on  TV  and  radio  and  in  magazines  and 
newspapers.  Posters  are  an  excellent  way  to  boost  brand-name  recognition. 

Lin:  I know  another  reason  why  posters  are  effective.  You  can’t  turn  them  off  or 
change  the  channel.  When  commercials  come  on  TV,  I change  the  channel. 
When  I’m  listening  to  my  radio  in  the  car  and  an  ad  comes  on,  I switch 
stations. 
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Dominic:  I tend  to  ignore  ads  in  magazines  and  newspapers.  But  I have  to  admit  I 
do  look  at  posters  when  I’m  on  the  bus.  And  I really  like  some  of  the 
billboards  that  go  up.  Some  of  them  are  pretty  eye-catching  and  clever. 

Mr.  Haas:  Yes,  posters  are  purposefully  designed  to  be  seen  and  to  be  focused  on. 
This  is  quite  the  challenge  when  you  consider  how  fast-paced  modern  society 
is.  To  succeed  in  grabbing  your  attention  and  forcing  you  to  look,  posters  often 
use  a combination  of  bright  colours,  attractive  models,  eye-catching  artwork, 
and  clever  slogans. 


Analysing  Posters  and  Artwork 

Many  of  the  techniques  that  you 
would  apply  to  analysing  posters  can 
also  be  applied  to  a close  study  of 
artwork. 

Here  are  some  strategies  you  can  use 
the  next  time  you’re  asked  to  look 
closely  at  a poster  or  artwork. 


Determine  What  First  Caught  Your  Attention 

Determining  just  what  first  caught  your  attention  when  looking  at  an  image  isn’t 
always  easy,  because  such  visuals  work  so  quickly  on  viewers.  But  remember  that 
identifying  what  first  attracted  your  interest  to  a poster  or  artwork  may  tell  you  a 
little  more  about  yourself. 

People  are  usually  attracted  by  such  elements  as  these: 

• humour 

• attractive  models 

• eye-catching  artwork 

• bright  basic  colours 

• clever  slogans  or  simple  words 

• strange  or  surprising  combinations  of  things  or  people 


Determine  the  Message  You’re  Expected  to  Get 


SPEED 

KILLS 

KILL  YOUR 

SPEED 


Posters  are  effective  because  they  offer  simple  messages 
ranging  from  the  dangers  of  substance  abuse  to  the  pleasure 
you  can  derive  from  drinking  a particular  brand  of  soft  drink. 
Artwork  also  attempts  to  create  an  emotional  and  intellectual 
response  to  a visual  stimulus. 

Can  you  put  into  words  what  you  think  that  the  advertiser  or 
artist  wants  to  occur  as  a result  of  your  viewing  the  visual 
shown  here? 


Identify  the  Emotion  or  Need  Appealed  To 

To  work,  a visual  must  draw  forth  some  form  of  an 
emotional  response  from  you,  the  viewer. 

Sometimes,  the  poster  appeals  to  a human  need 
that  can  be  satisfied  by  the  product  or  service 
being  advertised.  In  Section  1:  Lesson  2 of  this 
module,  you  learned  about  some  of  the  needs  that 
advertisers  appeal  to.  You  may  wish  to  review  this 
material  now — or  later  when  you  have  more  time. 

Artwork  can  also  appeal  to  specific  physical  and 
intellectual  needs. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  some  posters  are  so 
attractive  that  people  display  them  like  artwork? 

They  may  even  go  to  the  time  and  expense  of 
framing  a poster.  This  is  the  ultimate  compliment 
to  the  designer  of  the  poster. 

On  page  232  of  Sightlines  10,  you’ll  find  a poster  that  would  not  look  out  of  place  in 
your  home.  Examine  the  poster  carefully,  and  then  answer  the  following  questions. 

2.  Explore  your  reactions  to  the  poster.  What  first  attracted  your  attention  to  the 
poster? 

3.  Is  there  anything  about  the  poster  that  you  find  amusing  or  clever?  If  so,  explain 
what  it  is. 

4.  What  effect  is  created  by  the  camera  angle  used  to  take  this  picture? 

5.  What  do  the  words  contribute  to  the  total  effect  of  the  poster? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  208. 


Design  Elements:  Shape,  Line  Patterns,  and  Emphasis 


Now  you’re  going  to  look  at  how  prominent  lines  and  patterns  in  photographs  and 
artwork  have  a subconscious  effect  on  the  viewer.  Subconscious  means  below  the 
conscious  level  of  awareness.  In  other  words,  your  mind  becomes  aware  of  certain 
things  without  your  having  to  think  about  them. 

Psychologists,  advertisers,  and  photographers  know  that  certain  lines  and  patterns 
trigger  associations  in  your  subconscious  mind  that  influence  how  you  interpret  a 
picture.  For  example,  if  many  of  the  things  shown  in  a photograph  seem  to  be 
oriented  horizontally,  the  impression  may  be  one  of  rest  or  peace.  Here  are  two 
examples. 


i' 


Skilful  photographers  are  aware  of  patterns  and  lines  and  use  them  to  reinforce  the 
, message  or  emotion  that  they  want  a photograph  to  convey. 
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6.  Examine  the  patterns  in  the  following  boxes.  What  feelings  or  ideas  would  you 
associate  with  the  way  the  lines  are  arranged  in  each?  If  possible,  discuss  your 
ideas  with  a partner  or  in  a small  group.  Brainstorming  with  someone  else  will 
help  you  generate  more  ideas. 


Read  the  comments  in  the  Appendix,  Section  4:  Lesson  3 on  page  209. 


Now  that  you’ve  read  the  comments  in  the  Appendix,  read  how  the  class  dealt  with 
the  same  assignment. 
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Mr.  Haas:  It’s  difficult  to  determine  what  feelings  and  ideas  are  projected  just  from 
looking  at  these  simple  diagrams.  Think  about  pictures  and  ads  that  you’ve 
seen.  If  the  visual  has  straight  horizontal  lines  such  as  in  diagram  a.,  what  do 
they  project? 

Lin:  There’s  something  very  stable  and  orderly  about  horizontal  lines.  When 
things  are  stable,  feelings  of  peace  and  restfulness  are  projected. 

Mr.  Haas:  Very  good.  I think  you  get  the  process  that  I’m  looking  for.  What  about 
the  straight  vertical  lines  in  diagram  b.?  If  you  see  a picture  with  lines 
thrusting  upward,  what  ideas  and  feelings  are  projected? 

Dominic:  I think  you  gave  the  answer  with  the  word  thrusting.  Vertical  lines 
suggest  strength,  importance,  and  dignity.  When  I saw  those  lines,  I 
immediately  saw  the  pinstriped  suits  businessmen  wear. 

Mr.  Haas:  Vertical  lines  also  inspire  awe.  Going  on  with  the  next  example  of  the 
curvy  or  wavy  lines  in  diagram  c.,  psychologists  believe  that  they  suggest 
rhythm,  grace,  and  beauty.  Curved  lines  also  appear  feminine. 

Brandon:  Does  that  mean  that  straight  lines  appear  masculine? 

Mr.  Haas:  Yes,  perhaps.  But  the  only  way  to  prove  this  would  be  to  look  closely  at 
a series  of  pictures  that  contain  such  lines. 


For  more  practice  interpreting  dominant  lines,  take  a look  at  some  examples  of 
photographs.  Turn  to  pages  160  to  162  in  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for 
Secondary  Students,  and  examine  each  photograph  carefully.  Try  to  identify  which 
elements  contribute  to  the  dominant  lines  present  in  the  photograph. 

Now  look  through  photographs  in  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  or  on  the  Internet 
to  find  images  that  have  dominant  lines.  Identify  the  dominant  lines  that  are  present 
in  each  photograph.  What  do  these  lines  contribute  to  the  message  of  the 
photograph?  What  do  these  lines  contribute  to  the  way  you  feel  about  the  picture? 
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Coffee-table  books  and 
magazines  such  as  Canadian 
Geographic  and  National 
Geographic  are  excellent 
sources  of  photographs  that 
are  suitable  for  discussions 
about  photographic  techniques. 


Remember  that  lines  may  suggest  movement  or  energy.  Horizontal  lines  are  stable; 
vertical  suggest  upward  movement.  Psychologists  and  photographers  are  also  aware 
of  the  following: 

• Diagonal  lines  suggest  forward  movement  or  forceful  action  and  dynamism. 

• Lines  with  a steep  diagonal  angle  suggest  instability,  aggression,  danger,  or 
disaster. 


• Lines  radiating  from  one  point  suggest  explosion  or  expansion.  Lines 
converging  on  one  point  suggest  that  the  subject  is  being  crowded,  surrounded^ 
or  trapped. 
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Framing  the  Subject — Focal  Points 


Now  take  a look  at  the  following  three  photographs  that  show  different  ways  of 
positioning  a subject  within  the  frame  of  a picture.  The  small  box  on  the  inside  of 
each  refers  to  the  subject  of  the  photograph.  Based  on  its  position  in  the  frame,  what 
message  is  conveyed  about  the  subject  in  each  photograph?  See  if  you  agree  with 
what  these  students  say. 


Picture  A 


The  subject  in 

Picture  A is  the 

important  focus 

of  the  photo.  It's 

in  the  middle.  My 

eye  is  drawn  to  it. 

^ 

Picture  B 


In  Picture  B,  the 
high  object 
off-centre  might 
indicate  some 
tension.  My  eye  is 
forced  to  travel 
upward.  I feel  like 
I’m  part  of  the 
picture  looking  up 
at  the  subject.  i 


^ 

In  Picture  C,  the 

subject  is  in  the 
centre  but  low 
down.  This  photo 
doesn't  seem  as 
tense  or  active 
or  interesting. 

My  eye  doesn't 
have  to  work  at 


Picture  C 


onclusion 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  3B,  and  complete  the  remaining  questions 
for  this  section.  Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 


In  this  section,  you’ve  thought  about  how  people 
communicate  using  visuals.  You’ve  seen  that 
photographers  and  artists  organize  and  present  their 
pictures  in  purposeful  ways  to  influence  the  viewers’ 
thoughts  and  emotions. 

The  next  time  you  create  artwork  or  take  a photograph, 
you  may  want  to  consider  what  you  learned  in  this 
section  about  techniques  such  as  these: 

• camera  distance 

• camera  angles 

• lighting 

• composition 

• shapes 

• line  patterns 

• focal  points 


Posters,  as  you’re  aware,  combine  printed  text  with  visual  texts, 
such  as  drawings,  paintings,  or  photographs.  Posters  are  a 
powerful  way  of  directing  a message  to  an  audience.  All  of  the 
devices  available  to  writers  and  all  of  the  techniques  available  to 
visual  artists  and  photographers  can  be  used  together  in  a poster. 

When  carefully  and  deliberately  chosen  words  are  combined  witl 
appropriate  visuals,  the  result  can  be  a message  that  is  far  more 
forcefully  presented  than  it  could  have  been  as  either  printed  text| 
alone  or  visual  text  alone.  It’s  a situation  where  one  plus  one 
equals  more  than  two.  When  you  have  an  important  message  to 
get  out,  a thoughtfully  executed  poster  may  be  the  way  to  go. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  3B  and  turn  to  the  Section  4 Assignment. 
Once  there,  respond  to  question  3.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  with 
your  work  in  this  Student  Module  Booklet. 
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phis  module  has  dealt  with  various  aspects  of  the  media  and  its  impact  on  you.  You  likely  look  at  ads 
and  commercials  in  a different  way  now  than  you  did  before.  You’re  now  more  aware  of  the  techniques 
ihat  advertisers  use  to  persuade  you  to  buy  products  or  services.  You’ve  discovered  that  writers, 
speakers,  and  visual  text  creators  can  also  persuade  people. 

[in  this  module,  you’ve  also  examined  various  techniques  and  devices  that  text  creators  use  to  get  their 
messages  across  to  their  audiences. 


Glossary 
Suggested  Responses 
Image  Credits 


analogy:  a comparison  or  similarity 

anchor:  the  person  who  presents  the  news  on  a 
television  news  broadcast  and  who 
co-ordinates  the  reports  coming  in  from 
news  reporters  in  the  field 

anecdote:  a brief,  personal  story  with  a point 
that  directly  relates  to  a larger  topic  of 
discussion 

antecedent:  the  noun  that  a pronoun  refers  to 
or  replaces 

aperture:  the  opening  in  a camera  through 
which  light  passes;  also  known  as  the  iris 


close-up  shot:  a camera  shot  taken  with  the 
camera  so  close  to  the  subject  that  the 
subject’s  face  can  be  seen  but  few  other 
details  are  shown 

composition:  the  way  in  which  elements  are 
arranged  in  a photograph  or  other  visual 
text 

contrast:  a device  whereby  distinctions  are 
made  to  emphasize  important 
characteristics 

demographics:  statistical  studies  of  people  in  a 
community,  looking  at  factors  such  as  age, 
gender,  income,  and  education 


appeal  to  authority:  a persuasive  technique 
that  associates  a product  with  an  individual 
or  organization  carrying  authority,  honour, 
prestige,  or  respect 

appeal  to  force:  the  threat  of  negative 

consequences  if  the  audience  disagrees  with 
the  speaker  or  writer 


depth  of  field:  the  range  of  distances  from  the 
camera  lens  at  which  all  elements  the 
photographer  wants  in  the  picture  are  in 
focus 

dominating  lines:  prominent  vertical, 

horizontal,  diagonal,  or  curved  lines  in  a 
visual  text 


archives:  back  issues  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  stored  and  available  on  the 
Internet 

bandwagon:  an  appeal  to  people’s  fear  of  being 
left  behind  or  being  out-of-date 

banner  ads:  small,  colourful  ads  on  web  pages 

bias:  a tendency  to  see  a subject  only  one  way 
and  to  ignore  other  ways  of  looking  at  it 

caricature:  a representation  of  a person  that 
exaggerates  the  person’s  physical  features 

clause:  a word  grouping  that  has  a subject  and 
predicate  (or  verb) 


either/or  fallacy:  the  false  belief  or  argument 
(fallacy)  that  only  two  choices  are  possible 

essay:  non-fictional  prose,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  present  information  or  to  develop  an 
argument 

essay  of  argument:  a short,  non-fictional  work 
that  offers  an  opinion  or  point  of  view  on  a 
topic 

expository  essay:  short  non-fiction  written 
specifically  to  provide  information 

eye-catching  art:  visuals  designed  to  attract 
and  keep  viewers’  attention 


eye-level  shot:  a camera  shot  in  which  the 
camera  is  placed  at  eye  level  with  the 
subject 

fact:  a piece  of  information  that  can  be  verified 

frame:  to  adjust  the  position  and  angle  of  the 
camera  in  order  to  compose  an  image 
within  the  viewfinder  or  viewing  screen 

gender  stereotyping:  the  false 

overgeneralization  of  the  behaviours, 
attitudes,  abilities,  and  dispositions  that  are 
appropriate  for  males  and  females 

glittering  generalities:  emotionally  appealing 
words  closely  associated  with  highly  valued 
virtues 

hasty  generalization:  a broad  generalization 
based  on  a few  specific  situations 

high-angle  shot:  a camera  shot  in  which  the 
camera  is  placed  above  the  subject 

human  interest:  a factor  that  makes  an  event 
newsworthy  because  it  arouses  an 
emotional  response  in  the  reader  or  because 
it  deals  with  basic  human  needs 

indefinite  pronoun:  a pronoun  that  is  used 
when  there  is  no  clear  antecedent 

Examples  are  anyone,  anybody,  someone, 
and  nobody. 

informal  essay:  a personal  essay 

innovation  or  progress:  a factor  that  makes  an 
event  newsworthy  because  it  involves 
discovery  or  development  and  growth 

inverted-pyramid  style:  the  practice  of  news 
writers  placing  the  most  important 
information  in  the  beginning  of  an  article 
and  the  less  important  details  in  the 
subsequent  paragraphs 


juxtaposition:  the  combination  of  elements  that 
do  not  ordinarily  go  together  or  are  not 
often  seen  together 

lead  story:  the  most  important  story  in  a news 
broadcast 

logical  fallacy:  an  argument  that  appears  to  be 
logical  but  really  is  not 

long  shot:  a camera  shot  that  takes  in  the  entire 
scene  or  area  of  action;  also  known  as  a 
wide  shot 

loose  sentence:  a sentence  in  which  the  main 
idea  comes  at  the  beginning 

low-angle  shot:  a camera  shot  in  which  the 
camera  is  placed  low  in  relation  to  the 
subject 

mass  media:  modern  methods  of 

communicating  quickly  with  large  masses  of 
people;  for  example,  television,  radio, 
newspapers,  and  the  Internet 

medium  shot:  a camera  shot  that  includes  the 
subject’s  entire  body  as  well  as  some  details 
about  the  location  and  context 

name-calling:  attacking  or  rejecting  an 

argument  through  written  or  verbal  abuse  of 
the  person  presenting  the  position 

nearness:  a factor  that  makes  an  event 

newsworthy  because  it  happened  close  to 
readers 

non-fiction:  prose  writing  that  deals  with  actual 
events  or  issues 

norm:  the  commonly  accepted  standard  of 
behaviour  and  appearance  of  a community 
of  people 

oddity:  a factor  that  makes  an  event 

newsworthy  because  it  is  strange  or  out  of 
the  ordinary 
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opinion:  a personal  viewpoint  that  can’t  be 
verified 

parallelism:  the  writing  technique  of  combining 
sentences  or  parts  of  sentences  that  have 
exactly  the  same  length,  structure,  and 
weight  in  order  to  achieve  a sense  of  balance 

periodic  sentence:  a sentence  in  which  the 
main  idea  comes  at  the  end 

plain  folks:  an  appeal  that  shows  ordinary 
people  promoting  a product  or  service 

pop-up  ads:  ads  that  pop  up  in  a separate 
screen  on  a web  page 

prominence:  a factor  that  makes  an  event 

newsworthy  because  it  pertains  to  important 
persons,  places,  or  things 

pronouns:  words  that  are  used  in  place  of 
nouns 

prose:  written  or  spoken  language  that  uses 
everyday  speech 

psychological  obsolescence:  an  appeal  that 
attempts  to  convince  people  that  a “newly 
improved”  product  being  advertised  is 
superior  to  an  earlier  version  of  the  same 
product  or  other  older  products 

pun:  a play  upon  meanings  or  similar  sounds  of 
words 

rhetoric:  the  art  of  persuasion  in  writing  or 
speaking 

rhetorical  devices:  techniques  used  to  present 
ideas  or  arguments  in  a persuasive  or 
effective  manner 

romance:  a factor  that  makes  an  event 
newsworthy  because  it  involves  love  or 
adventure 

sarcasm:  words  that  mock  or  ridicule  with  the 
intent  to  hurt 


satire:  poetry  or  prose  that  mocks  or  ridicules 
human  folly,  foibles,  or  vices 

significance:  a factor  that  makes  an  event 
newsworthy  because  it  can  affect  the  lives 
of  readers 

silhouette:  a dark  image  of  an  object  or  person 
outlined  against  a lighter  background 

slant:  a point  of  view  that  appeals  to  a specific 
audience  or  a particular  bias 

slogan:  a catchy,  often-repeated  phrase  to 
promote  a product 

snob  appeal:  an  advertising  technique  that 
attempts  to  convince  people  that  they  are 
special  or  have  good  taste  if  they  purchase  a 
particular  product 

so-what  claim:  a claim  that  is  not  relevant  to 
the  functioning  or  quality  of  a product 

SQ3R:  a systematic,  organized  way  to  approach 
a reading  or  studying  assignment  and  to 
remember  what  you  have  read  or  studied 

statement  of  fact:  a statement  that  provides 
facts — information  that  can  be  verified 

statement  of  opinion:  a statement  that  provides 
the  personal  viewpoint  of  the  writer  or 
speaker 

stereotyping:  assigning  certain  characteristics 
to  all  members  of  a group,  ignoring  their 
individual  differences 

symbolism:  the  use  of  a concrete  object  to 
represent  something  abstract 

testimonial:  a statement  by  a person  to 
promote  or  endorse  a product  or  service 

timeliness:  a factor  that  makes  an  event 

newsworthy  because  it  has  just  happened  or 
has  recently  been  disclosed 
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topic  sentence:  a sentence  that  states  or 
suggests  the  main  idea  of  a paragraph 


unfinished  claim:  an  incomplete  and  ambiguous 
claim  or  comparison  that  leaves  it  to  the 
viewer  to  complete  or  make  sense  of  the 
message  in  an  advertisement 


transitional  device:  a word  or  phrase  used  to 
link  ideas,  sentences,  or  paragraphs 


weasel  words:  vague,  misleading  words  that 
enable  advertisers  to  make  claims  that  they 
cannot  be  held  legally  liable  for 


A 


f 


Section  1 : Lesson  1 

1.  a.  The  style  is  not  realistic.  It  is  almost  expressionistic  in  that  it  attempts  to  create  a strong  overall 

impression  rather  than  focusing  on  specific  details.  The  style  is  also  relatively  simple.  You  may 
even  feel  that  you  or  someone  you  know  who  is  not  a professional  artist  could  probably  do  as 
well,  if  not  better.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  simplicity  of  the  style.  By  keeping  it  simple,  the 
artist  succeeds  in  getting  her  message  across  without  too  many  distractions. 

b.  The  tone  is  rather  light,  isn’t  it?  It  does  not  come  across  as  being  a bitter  or  angry  attack  on  the 
media.  It  begins  and  ends  on  a positive,  upbeat  note.  It  comes  across  more  like  a pep  talk  than 
an  attack  on  the  media. 

2.  The  selection  does  tell  a story— a simple  story — but  its  purpose  is  likely  to  make  a statement  about 
the  effects  of  the  media.  A far  more  important  statement  that  is  also  being  made  deals  with  the 
importance  of  self-esteem.  If  you  feel  confident  and  good  about  yourself,  you  are  less  likely  to  be  a 
victim  of  media  influences.  When  the  words  in  the  opening  four  panels  are  repeated  at  the  end  of 
the  strip,  this  emphasizes  the  important  message  of  the  selection. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Here’s  how  one  student  responded  to  this  task: 

• The  images  projected  by  the  media  often  make  us  dissatisfied  with  ourselves. 

• The  media  offers  a multitude  of  products  that  promise  instant  solutions  to  deal  with  our 
dissatisfaction. 

• Paying  attention  to  media  images  may  result  in  a life-long  obsession  with  one’s  outward 
appearance  at  the  expense  of  personal  happiness  and  satisfaction. 

4.  The  illustrations  do  help  you  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  message  of  the  words.  The 
illustrations  also  project  the  tone  or  emotional  content  of  the  words.  If  you  were  only  provided 
with  the  words,  arranged  as  a poem,  you  might  dismiss  the  piece  as  being  superficial  and  trivial. 
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5.  She  realizes  that  if  she  spends  the  rest  of  her  life  worrying  about  her  appearance  and  how  she 
compares  to  the  images  in  the  media,  she  will  miss  out  on  all  the  wonderful  things  that  life  has  to 
offer  her.  She  realizes  that  the  dissatisfaction  she  felt  was  created  by  the  media  and  that  she  really 
has  very  little  to  be  unhappy  about. 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  Perhaps  the  person  you  know  is  the  kind  of  person  who  is  labelled  as  a 
“rebel.”  The  person  may  dress  and  look  quite  different  from  the  conventional  images  projected  by 
the  media.  If  this  person  has  resisted  the  media  images  in  a positive  fashion,  you  may  feel  that  he 
or  she  is  quite  confident  and  self-assured,  perhaps  even  genuine.  How  do  friends  and  peers  feel 
about  this  person?  Do  they  feel  jealous,  resentful,  or  confused  about  this  person’s  choices? 

7.  a.  and  b.  Did  you  find  that  the  males  projected  in  the  media  share  certain  qualities  with  the 
females?  They  may  not  necessarily  be  perfect,  but  are  they  not  often  ruggedly  handsome  and 
muscular?  Did  you  notice  that  many  of  the  males  in  the  media  project  images  of  what  it  looks  like 
to  act  and  be  “cool”? 

8.  The  magazines  she  reads  suggest  that  females  are  preoccupied  with  their  body  shapes  and  facial 
features.  The  magazines  promote  diet  products.  They  offer  products  to  deal  with  acne  and  to  make 
you  more  beautiful.  They  also  suggest  what  kinds  of  clothes,  accessories,  and  make-up  you  should 
buy  to  accentuate  your  looks.  All  of  these  things  are  external,  and  she  realizes  that  this 
preoccupation  is  a life-long  process  that  in  the  final  analysis  is  unnecessary.  Do  you  agree?  It 
appears  that  more  and  more  males  are  beginning  to  buy  into  the  images  being  projected  by  the 
media.  Make-up  for  men  is  even  appearing  on  shelves.  The  fact  remains  that  media  are  powerful  in 
affecting  the  self-image  of  both  males  and  females. 

9.  Responses  will  vary.  Other  cultures  and  religions  have  had  similar  traditions.  Christian  women,  for 
example,  were  traditionally  expected  to  cover  their  heads  in  church  with  a veil  or  hat.  In  the 
Jewish  tradition,  males  still  wear  a yarmulke  to  show  respect  for  God. 

10.  Responses  will  vary.  Perhaps  your  family  has  insisted  that  certain  types  of  clothing  are  most 
appropriate  when  you  go  to  worship  or  go  to  visit  grandparents. 

11.  According  to  the  author,  the  media  portray  Muslim  women  as  “harem  girls  and  belly  dancers, 
women  who  are  kept  in  seclusion  except  for  the  private  pleasure  of  their  male  masters.”  The 
reality  is  quite  different.  The  author  argues  that  the  hijab  is  actually  a symbol  of  female 
empowerment. 

12.  She  means  that  women  today  are  not  free,  because  no  matter  where  they  go,  “every  aspect  of  her 
physical  self”  is  being  “checked  out”  by  the  males.  Because  her  body  is  completely  covered,  this  is 
not  true  for  her.  She  is  in  control  of  how  other  people  perceive  her. 

13.  According  to  the  author,  the  media — in  this  case,  magazines— define  what  is  “in”  or  “out”  in  terms 
of  beauty.  If  you  do  not  measure  up  to  the  standards  dictated  by  the  images,  you  are  just  going  to 
have  to  change  your  appearance  to  conform  to  those  standards.  This  is  a form  of  manipulation  that 
she  believes  must  be  resisted  because  the  standards  are  artificial  and  unrealistic. 


14.  The  “you”  in  the  first  seven  lines  of  the  poem  refers  to  the  various  media.  The  media  suggested 
include  TV,  film,  and  magazines. 

15.  The  pervasive  emotion  in  this  poem  is  one  of  anger  or  bitterness.  Some  very  serious  criticisms  are 
levelled  at  the  media.  The  poet  accuses  the  media  of  silencing  our  voices  and  creating  our  fears. 
The  media  is  described  as  destroying  and  killing  us  inside. 

16.  a.  You  should  have  chosen  at  least  ten  illustrations  from  magazine  articles  and  advertisements. 

b.  The  brief  sentences  you  wrote  about  some  of  the  elements  in  your  collage  should  suggest  the 
point  you  are  making  about  the  images  in  your  collage. 

Section  1 ; Lesson  2 

1.  Responses  will  vary — especially  in  the  personal  level  of  attention  you  would  pay  to  each  type  of 
print  ad.  This  is  how  one  student  responded. 


Places  Where  I Could 

Find  Print  Ads 

Level  of  Attention: 

High,  Medium,  or  Low 

magazines 

high 

newspapers 

medium 

billboards 

medium 

posters 

medium 

pamphlets 

medium 

advertising  flyers 

low 

coupon  booklets 

low 

comic  books 

high 

TV  program  guides 

high 

bus  and  public  transit  walls 

medium 

store  windows  and  inside  stores 

medium 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  The  type  of  magazine  will  often  determine  the  target  audience  for  the 
advertisements.  In  many  cases,  you  need  not  be  too  specific  about  the  type  of  audience.  For 
example,  some  ads  are  intended  for  young  people— male  and  female.  Hooks  often  include 
eye-catching  art,  attractive  models,  or  clever  slogans. 
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3.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  Here  is  how  one  student  dealt  with  this  task. 


Milk 


Target  Audience 


young  people — more  specifically,  boys  who  are  athletic  and  concerned  about  their 
health 


Levi’s® 


young  people — males,  approaching  or  near  20  years  old,  who  think  of  themselves 
as  being  cool  or  unique 


Turtle  Island 
Native  Network 


older  people;  anyone  who  is  educated  or  interested  in  the  arts  and  native  history 
and  culture 


Nike® 


older  people — more  specifically,  mothers  concerned  about  their  daughters’  future 
development 


4.  Responses  will  vary.  Be  sure  to  justify  your  choice  by  referring  to  the  audience  group  you  belong  to. 
Remember  that  intended  audiences  are  also  distinguished  by  factors  other  than  age  and  gender.  You 
may  like  an  ad  because  it  appeals  directly  to  a hobby  or  personal  interest  or  belief  of  yours. 

5.  In  the  milk  ad,  the  milk  moustache  automatically  catches  your  attention.  The  basic  colours  and  the 
white  background  are  also  effective. 

In  the  Levi’s®  ad,  the  person  wearing  the  featured  product  is  in  focus  and  everybody  else  is  not.  We 
have  to  ask  why,  and  we  know  the  answer  immediately.  The  basic  colours  and  the  stark  brick 
background  are  also  attention  getting.  We  may  ask  why  such  choices  were  made.  The  answers  are 
not  obvious,  but  that  does  not  diminish  our  interest  and  curiosity. 

6.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  Here  is  how  one  student  responded. 


Needs  Appealed  To: 


■ 


Milk 

health;  zest  for  life 

Levi’s® 

uniqueness;  peace;  admiration 

Turtle  Island 
Native  Network 

uniqueness;  respect;  peace 

Nike® 

love;  health;  zest  for  life 

7.  The  words  in  bold  are  weasel  words,  words  that  seem  to  promise  something  but  are  actually  so 
vague  that  they  say  nothing. 

a.  • Introducing  new  tartar-fighting  “Winterfresh”  (It  doesn’t  say  the  toothpaste  will  actually  get 

rid  of  tartar— only  that  it  will  try  to  “fight”  tartar,  whatever  that  means.) 

• fights  tartar 

• helps  reduce  cavities 

• helps  protect  against  bad  breath  (It  doesn’t  say  it  actually  gets  rid  of  bad  breath.) 

• improves  dental  health 

b.  • revolutionary  shampoo  that  fights  dry  scalp 

• gets  to  the  root  of  the  problem  (What’s  the  “root  of  the  problem”?  And  what  does  the 
shampoo  actually  do  to  solve  the  problem?) 

• mild  cleaning  agents  (What  exactly  are  these  “cleaning  agents”?  Perhaps  they’re  just  soap.) 

• actually  help  restore  the  natural  moisture  (It  doesn’t  say  the  shampoo  really  adds  moisture, 
only  that  it  might  help.) 

• unique,  clinically  developed  formula  (Any  product  that  really  has  a “unique  formula”  will 
say  exactly  what  it  is  or  what  the  “magic  ingredient”  is.) 

c.  • fresh  spring  goodness 

• just-picked,  sunny  flavour  (Notice  that  this  ad  tries  to  make  you  believe  that  the  juice  is 
made  from  fresh-picked  fruit.  The  words,  however,  say  only  that  the  “flavour”  is  sun-ripened 
and  just-picked,  whatever  that  means.) 

• perfectly  natural  summer  break  (How  can  a break  be  “perfect”  or  “natural”?) 

8.  a.  The  main  “hook”  is  the  promise  of  something  for  free— in  this  case,  19  free  portraits. 

b.  You  have  to  buy  the  preset  package  of  30  portraits  for  $34.99  to  get  the  free  pictures. 

c.  The  ad  states  you  must  accept  the  pictures  as  taken.  “Poses  our  selection”  means  that  the 
portrait  studio  chooses  the  pose  that  will  be  photographed.  You  have  no  control  over  how  the 
shots  will  be  set  up  or  how  you  will  be  photographed. 

d.  You  give  the  company  a $2.00  deposit  when  you  have  the  pictures  taken.  This  might  be  to  cover 
the  cost  if  you  don’t  like  the  pictures  and  refuse  to  buy  them. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  to  always  be  sure  to  read  the  fine  print  before  rushing  out  to  spend 
your  money! 
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1.  Did  you  come  up  with  the  following  classification? 


Buyer 

Seller 

1 

Product 

advertiser 

TV  networks 

viewing  audience 

If  not,  it  is  likely  that  you  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  purpose  of  television.  You  need  to  remember 
that  running  a TV  network  is  extremely  expensive.  Someone  has  to  pay  the  bills.  You  bought  the  TV 
from  a store,  and  you  may  pay  the  cable  company  for  access  to  a variety  of  stations.  None  of  this 
money  actually  goes  to  the  people  who  produce  the  shows  that  you  see. 

How  are  these  shows  paid  for?  It  is  the  advertiser  or  sponsor  who  pays  the  networks  for  the  TV 
programming.  The  TV  programming  is  designed  to  attract  or  hook  you,  the  viewers.  The  ultimate 
; purpose  of  TV  programming,  then,  is  to  get  viewers  to  watch  the  advertising  that  pays  for  the 
I programming.  The  viewers  will  eventually  pay  for  the  advertising  and  the  programming  by  buying 
the  products! 

I 

I 

I 2.  Some  claims  may  have  more  than  one  answer  because  there  is  often  an  overlap. 


Advertising  Claims  and  Appeals 

Techniques 

a.  All  of  your  friends  have  a home  computer.  Why 
don’t  you? 

bandwagon 

b.  Joe  Football  uses  Klondike  Spring  aftershave. 

celebrity  testimonial 

c.  Breathe-Freely  Health  Spa — where  everyone 
goes  after  work 

unfinished  claim  bandwagon 

d.  Over  90  billion  served 

bandwagon 

e.  Use  Garglex,  the  only  mouthwash  that  can  make 
your  breath  smell  as  fresh  as  a spring  morning. 

weasel  words  so-what  claim 

f.  Matrix  computers — the  only  computers  with 
zemphonic  microchips 

magic  ingredient 

g.  Napier  jewellery  is  lovelier! 

unfinished  claim 

h.  Upper  Crust  Estates  invites  you  to  discover  its 
distinctive  and  architecturally  controlled 
subdivision. 

snob  appeal 

i.  Big  City  Trust — you  can  bank  on  us! 

weasel  words 

Appendix 
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j.  The  new  Macn  iii  auiomoDiie — raiea  numoer  one 
by  Sportsdriver  Monthly  magazine 


psychological  obsolescence 


k.  Don’t  lose  friends.  Use  Spring  Pit — the 
mountain-fresh  deodorant. 


glittering  generalities 
appeal  to  fear 


3.  a.  This  slogan  compliments  the  customers.  Customers  feel  special  in  that  this  business  goes  out  of 

its  way  for  them. 

b.  This  slogan  stresses  the  superiority  and  reliability  of  its  product. 

c.  This  slogan  stresses  the  superiority  of  its  product. 

d.  This  slogan  appeals  to  the  customers’  desire  to  feel  confident. 

e.  This  slogan  appeals  to  a person’s  desire  to  excel. 

4.  The  only  real  claim  in  this  ad  is  product  benefit.  There  is  the  suggestion  that  Eco-Pure  will  help 
people  live  better  lives  and  satisfy  a need  to  be  close  to  nature. 

5.  This  ad  tries  to  persuade  consumers  mostly  at  the  appeal  level.  The  picture  of  the  rural  setting,  the 
mountains,  and  the  lake  all  appeal  to  the  modern  person’s  need  to  escape  the  big  city  and  get  back 
to  nature. 

6.  a.  The  slogan  is  “Mother  Nature’s  Favourite  Drink.” 

b.  The  message  here  is  that  this  product  is  so  “natural”  that  Mother  Nature  herself  would  endorse 


it. 


7.  Responses  will  vary.  Be  sure  that  you  support  your  opinions  with  specific  references  to  the  ad.  One 
point  that  should  be  mentioned  is  that  the  ad  does  not  tell  you  anything  about  the  kind  of  drink  it 
is.  Is  this  effective? 

8.  The  ad  seems  to  be  targeted  at  environmentally  conscious  people  who’d  like  to  escape  the 
fast-paced  life  and  get  back  to  nature. 

9.  The  main  belief  behind  the  ad  is  that  somehow  life  in  the  country  is  automatically  better  than  life  in 
towns  or  cities.  The  “good  life”  is  to  be  found  in  a natural  environment. 


m 
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' Section  2:  Lesson  1 

I 1.  a.  Here  is  how  one  student  completed  the  chart. 

i' 


TV 

0 

Radio 

paeSB 

1 Newspapers  | Magazines 

Usual  News 
Topics 

• local, 
national,  and 
international 
events 

• sports 

• entertainment 

• business 

• local, 
national,  and 
international 
events 

• sports 

• entertainment 

• business 

• local, 
national,  and 
international 
events 

• sports 

• entertainment 

• business 

• local,  national, 
and 

international 

events 

• sports 

• entertainment 

• business 

Audience 

• appeals  to  all 
audiences  but 
more  to  younger 
viewers 

• younger 
audiences 

• people  who  are 
in  cars  a lot 

• general  readers 

• older  people 

• business  people 
and 

professionals 

• older  people 

• professionals 

• well-educated 
or  informed 
people 

Length  of 
Stories 

• relatively  brief — 
30  seconds  to 
one  minute  per 
story 

• 10  to  30  seconds 

• varied  from 
extremely  brief 
to 

comprehensively 

long 

• varied  from 
extremely  brief 
to 

comprehensively 

long 

• more  detailed 
than  newspaper 

Depth  of 
Details  or 
Coverage 

• major  stories 
covered  in 
detail 

• most  other 
stories  dealt 
with 

superficially 

• superficial 

• minimum  detail 
or  coverage 

• few  stories  dealt 
with 

• reports  all 
known  details 
to  date 

• contains 
opinion  pieces 
that  comment 
on  stories 

• reports  events 
with  a 

perspective  of 
time 

• interpretation 
and  significance 
of  details  as 
important  as 
facts 

b.  Here  is  how  one  student  completed  the  chart. 


TV 

Radio 

Newspapers 

Magazines 

• current 

• current 

• can  reread  or 

• in-depth 

information 

information 

re-access 

coverage  and 

articles  or 

interpretation  of 

• immediate 

• can  hear  sound 

details  that 

the  past  week’s 

reporting  of 

effects  and  the 

interest  you 

events 

events 

voices  of 
interviewed 

• more  details 

• perspective  of 

Advantages 

• can  see 

people 

time  in  articles 

locations  of 

• widest  variety 

events 

• immediate 

of  articles 

• can  choose  the 

reporting  of 

offered 

pace  at  which 

• can  see  faces 

events 

you  access 

and  hear  voices 

• relatively 

information 

of  interviewed 
people 

current 

• more  pictures 

and  visuals 
available 

• can’t  control 

• little  in-depth 

• news  often  one 

• news  at  least 

pace  at  which 
information  is 

coverage 

or  two  days  old 

one  week  old 

shared 

• few  stories 

• can’t  hear 

• can’t  hear 

reported 

voices  of 

voices  of 

• have  to  wait  for 

interviewed 

interviewed 

the  news 

• have  to  wait  for 

people 

people 

program  to 

the  news 

come  on 

broadcast  to 

• limited  visuals 

• lots  of 

Disadvantages 

come  on 

advertising 

• a great  deal  of 

• not  all  articles 

advertising 

or  sections  are 
of  interest — 

• no  real  depth 

waste  occurs 

of  coverage  for 
most  stories 

• too  much 

advertising 

• no  opportunity 

for  replay  if 
you  miss  a 
detail 

2.  a.  A statement  of  fact  is  one  that  can  be  proven  objectively  to  be  true  or  false. 

b.  A statement  of  opinion  is  a statement  that  cannot  be  proven  or  disproven.  It  is  a matter  of 
opinion  and  open  to  discussion. 
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3.  Statements  of  opinion  appear  in  editorials  or  regular  columns  written  by  reporters  or  columnists 
who  express  their  views  about  issues,  and  statements  of  opinion  appear  in  analytical  pieces  in 
which  reporters  analyse  or  interpret  complex  issues.  They  also  appear  in  letters  to  the  editor. 

4.  The  parts  of  a newspaper  that  should  be  entirely  factual  include  news  stories,  classified  ads, 
obituaries,  and  announcements. 

5.  Here  is  a copy  of  the  article  with  the  statements  of  fact  in  boldface.  Note  that  the  survey  results 
serve  as  proof  to  the  statements  made  in  the  article.  Some  of  Mr.  Larson’s  comments  were  not  noted 
as  facts,  because  he  used  the  word  probably.  Some  people  might  argue  that  his  statements  are  facts. 
What  do  you  think? 


Nearly  Four  In  Ten  Can’t  Write  Simple  Letter 

Statistics  Canada  iiteracy  study  finds  only  47  percent  of  adults 
make  the  grade  in  writing 

More  than  a third  of  Canadians  lack  the  writing  skills  to  draft  a letter 
requesting  appliance  repairs,  a major  literacy  survey  shows. 

The  writing  skills  survey — the  final  part  of  a major  $2  million  Statistics  Canada 
study  on  literacy — found  that  38  percent  of  Canadians  ages  16  to  69  (or  about 
6.8  million  people)  were  unable  to  write  a letter  to  a company  regarding 
repairs  to  an  appliance  still  under  warranty. 

It  also  shows  that  one  in  eight  adults  (or  1.9  million)  could  not  write  a simple 
note  instructing  a household  member  to  turn  on  an  oven  to  a specific 
temperature  at  a certain  time. 

The  study,  conducted  in  October  1989  for  the  National  Literacy  Secretariat, 
tested  9500  Canadians  on  their  reading,  writing  and  numerary  skills. 

“The  writing  skills  portion  was  consistent  with  the  findings  of  the  other  two 
parts,”  said  Dick  Nolan,  director-general  of  the  secretariat,  a federal 
co-ordinating  agency  set  up  in  1988. 

“But  it  was  more  difficult  to  come  up  with  tasks  for  the  writing  skills  that  would 
provide  consistent  findings  from  coast  to  coast.” 

Nolan  said  the  survey  recognizes  that  while  writing  may  not  be  an  everyday 
activity  for  many  Canadians,  the  tasks  chosen  do  reflect  typical  situations  in 
which  writing  skills  are  necessary. 


Only  information  content  was  considered  in  the  scoring,  Nolan  said,  rather 
than  spelling,  grammar  or  style. 


The  sixty-two  percent  who  were  able  to  write  the  letter  to  the  manufacturer 
includes  15  percent  who  omitted  some  of  the  information  asked  for  in  the 
task. 

Only  47  percent  included  all  the  information  requested.  The  testers  concluded 
that  the  letters  written  by  the  other  15  percent  contained  enough  information 
so  that  the  appliance  would  probably  be  repaired  and  returned. 

Peter  Larson,  a human  resources  specialist  with  the  Conference  Board  of  Canada, 
said  the  survey  underlines  “a  very  large  problem  in  the  workplace.” 

Office  workers  eyeing  promotions  need  writing  skills  to  get  ahead,  he  said. 

“Probably  two  out  of  three  workers — mechanics  and  hairdressers,  for  example 
— don't  use  writing  very  much  on  the  job. 

“But  writing  skills  are  essential  in  organizing  and  presenting  an  idea,  particularly 
for  middle-level  managers  in  offices.” 

Noted  Larson:  “It  shows  why  effective  writing  courses  are  so  popular  out  there.” 

The  writing  skills  portion  of  the  survey  was  released  last  month.  The  reading 
skills  section,  made  public  last  summer,  showed  that  38  percent  of  Canadians 
have  some  difficulty  understanding  everyday  reading  material. 


6.  Mr.  Martin’s  opinions  should  be  easy  to  distinguish.  Note  the  use  of  phrases  like  to  me  and  / think. 
His  biases  will  be  very  clear  for  readers  who  have  been  reading  his  column  on  a regular  basis.  The 
use  of  loaded  adjectives— like  smug,  vociferous,  and  sane  to  describe  various  people  within  the 
debate— indicates  Mr.  Glenn’s  bias  toward  education.  Compare  the  statements  that  you  noted  to 
those  marked  by  boldfacing  in  the  following  copy  of  the  article. 


Don’t  Blame  the  Educator — Look  to  the  Theory 

The  ’80s  have  so  far  been  a school-bashing  decade.  1 sit  here  with  copies  of  A 
Nation  at  Risk  and  A Place  Called  School,  two  major  reports  on  the  serious 
problems  of  education  in  the  United  States.  Close  at  hand  is  Stephen  Hume’s 
hard-hitting  editorial  of  Dec.  17  citing  the  endless  stream  of  gloomy  news 
stories  about  the  state  of  education  and  blaming  “smug  educators.” 


' Bruce  Ward.  “Nearly  Four  in  Ten  Can’t  Write  Simple  Letter,”  The  Edmonton  Journal,  4 January  1991.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  the 
Ottawa  Citizen. 
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Beside  it  I have  Susan  Walton’s  report  in  Education  Week  detailing  further  the 
cheerless  eight-nation  tests  sponsored  by  the  Dallas  Times-Herald.  Next  to  this 
report  sits  a cassette  of  Barbara  Bush,  wife  of  the  vice-president,  describing  on 
CBS  the  scope  of  the  literacy  problem,  along  with  first-hand  testimony  from 
basketball  star  Kevin  Ross,  who  dropped  out  of  university  to  learn  how  to  read 
at  Marva  Collins’  Chicago  academy  of  basics  and  classics. 

Across  the  room  are  stacks  of  other  critical  reports  and  tapes,  growing  at  a 

startling  rate. 

In  another  corner  of  the  room  are  the  defences  by  educators—most  recently 
The  Journal  letter  from  vociferous  Dr.  Bill  Baergen,  Stettler’s  deputy  school 
superintendent,  arguing  that  the  schools  do  a better  job,  at  least,  than  the  press. 
More  sedate,  but  also  supportive  of  school  competence,  are  October,  1983  reports 
from  the  often-maligned  Student  Evaluation  Branch  of  Alberta  Education, 
showing  88  percent  of  students  scored  at  an  “acceptable”  level  on  Grade  9 
social  studies,  four-fifths  of  Grade  6 students  achieved  at  “80  percent  level”  on 
“basic  facts”  in  math,  and  on  Grade  3 Science  Achievement  Test,  “the  provincial 
average  is  78  percent  for  knowledge  and  application  of  scientific  process  skills 
and  subject  matter.” 

What  is  a sane  person  to  make  of  all  this  endless  controversy  about  the  quality 
of  education?  The  attacks,  mostly  from  outstanding  laymen,  seem  to  me,  in 
the  main,  more  credible  than  the  educators’  defences,  and  less  subject  to 
conflict  of  interest. 

For  a quarter  century.  I’ve  known  a wide  cross-section  of  the  people  who  do  the 
work  of  the  schools  and  who  run  them.  They  seem  to  me  as  dedicated,  serious 
and  honest  as  the  people  I worked  with,  earlier  in  my  life,  in  an  engineering 
firm,  three  hospitals,  a large  public  library,  a world-famous  publishing 
enterprise,  and  a large  manufacturing  industry.  I find  school  people  no 
smugger  than  journalists  or  professors. 

I don’t  think  it’s  educators,  at  school  level,  who  are  at  fault,  except  to  the 
extent  that  all  professions  tend  to  wear  down  the  common  sense  of  those 
who  work  in  them. 


I’ve  said  before  in  this  column  what  I think  is  really  wrong  with  schools. 
It’s  not  educators,  it’s  theories.  Most  grievously  it’s  theories  of  reading  which 
lead  to  the  practice  of  detaching  the  written  language  from  the  spoken. 


1&1 


Middle-aged  fogies  like  me  read  as  easily  as  we  listen,  because  what  we 
read  translates  itself  into  lightning-fast  “mental”  sound.  People  who  were 
taught  to  guess  words  from  context  and  other  clues  do  not  have  the  inner 
flow  of  communicative  sound  that  makes  print  equivalent  to  speech  and 
carries  the  meaning  of  language. 

Guessing  is  enshrined  in  current  reading  practice.  The  result  is  disaster  for 
schools  and  for  their  students,  and  the  proliferation  of  endless  reports  and 
lamentations  on  what’s  wrong  with  education — without  ever  getting  to  the 
real  point. 


7.  Responses  will  vary.  Take  a few  moments  and  try  to  identify  the  other  factors  in  each  story  that 
make  the  event  newsworthy.  Did  you  find  any  articles  that  did  not  fit  into  the  eight  factors  listed  in 
this  lesson?  Can  you  come  up  with  other  criteria  that  make  events  worth  reporting  in  the  news? 

8.  Responses  will  vary.  You  should  have  noted  the  following: 

• Tony  O’Brien  is  an  American  reporter/photographer. 

• While  on  assignment  for  Life  magazine,  he  was  captured  in  Kabul,  Afghanistan  in  1988. 

• He  was  a prisoner  for  some  time. 

• He  wrote  about  his  experiences. 

• He  returned  to  Afghanistan  three  years  later  to  find  his  cellmate  friend. 

9.  O’Brien  originally  went  to  Kabul  in  1986  because  of  the  danger.  He  equated  being  a news 
photographer  to  being  someone  who  chases  wars.  Perhaps  he  returned  in  1989  for  the  same 
reasons.  He  claims  that  he  went  to  “cover  the  expected  fall  of  the  capital  city,”  and  perhaps  he 
thought  it  was  safer,  but  the  bottom  line  is  that  he  was  likely  doing  what  he  was  doing  for  the 
same  reason  as  before— he  lived  for  the  thrill  of  danger. 

10.  The  opening  sentence  reveals  that  the  author  is  using  the  present  tense.  As  a reader,  you  share  the 
experience  with  the  author  as  he  goes  through  it.  This  creates  a sense  of  realism  and  immediacy. 

It  feels  as  if  you  are  there  with  him.  This  also  serves  to  create  suspense.  Because  it  appears  to  be 
happening  right  now,  you  have  no  idea  how  it  is  going  to  turn  out.  Much  of  the  article  consists  of  a 
series  of  flashbacks.  These  episodes  are  related  using  the  past  tense.  This  too  is  effective  and 
appropriate  because,  after  all,  the  events  did  occur  in  the  past. 

11.  When  the  author  says  “Afghanistan  is  free  now,  but  I am  not,”  he  is  suggesting  that  the  country  of 
Afghanistan  is  free  from  its  Russian  occupiers  but  he  himself  is  not  free  of  the  obligation  he  feels 
toward  Nader  Ali.  O’Brien  never  got  the  opportunity  to  thank  his  cellmate  friend  for  giving  him  the 
strength  to  go  on  living  and  for  enabling  him  to  survive  the  six  weeks  of  captivity. 


' R.  Glenn  Martin.  "Don’t  Blame  the  Educator— Look  to  the  Theory."  The  Edmonton  Journal,  15  January  1984.  Reproduced  by  permission  of 
R.  Glenn  Martin. 
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12.  The  article  appeals  to  and  evokes  a number  of  emotions.  Following  are  some  details  from  the  story 
and  the  emotions  related  to  them. 


Details  from  Story 

Emotions,  Needs,  and 
Universal  Values 

1 spent  months  in  the  mountains,  sleeping  under  the  stars  and  Soviet 
rocket  fire.  I’m  going  to  die,  1 thought.  What  am  1 doing  in  this  place? 

vulnerability,  fear  of  death 

On  the  last  leg,  we  crawled  in  gullies  and  dodged  search  flares  to  evade 
the  Soviet-backed  regime’s  security  ring  . . . 

instinct  for  survival 

They  jerked  me  to  my  feet,  slapped  me,  threw  me  against  a wall,  and 
chained  my  hands  behind  my  back.  I’m  never  going  to  see  my  mother 
again . . . 

physical  pain,  hopelessness 

1 heard  screams  and  knew  we  were  at  a prison.  Torture  . . . / won’t  be 
able  to  endure  torture. 

fear,  horror 

As  1 got  to  know  him,  though,  1 saw  he  was  genuine.  We  talked  about 
everything  . . . 

friendship 

“You  must  eat  something,  Tony,  . . . You  have  to  stay  healthy.” 

caring,  concern  for  others 

“Why  are  they  doing  this,  Tony?”  he  cried  desperately.  “How  can  they  kill 
their  own  people?” 

horror  of  war,  confusion, 
sorrow,  fear 

That  time  1 was  the  one  to  soothe  him. 

compassion,  sympathy, 
friendship 

“How  did  we  communicate  so  well?”  1 ask.  “When  somebody’s  heart  and 
mind  are  clear,  . . . there  is  always  some  way  of  understanding,  heart  to 
heart.” 

communication,  brotherly  love 

1 realize  that  the  most  important  things  of  all — freedom  and  faith,  love 
and  family — were  so  clear  in  prison.  But  a few  special  people,  like  Nader 
Ali,  carry  that  perspective  with  them  in  daily  life. 

realization  of  values  and 
positive  characteristics  of 
others 

Thank  you,  my  friend,  for  everything  you  have  taught  me.  1 may  never 
see  you  again,  but  1 love  you.  1 am  a lucky  man  indeed. 

gratitude,  love,  positive 
attitude  toward  life 

13.  • “1  spent  months  in  the  mountains,  sleeping  under  the  stars  and  Soviet  rocket  fire.” 

• “One  night  the  mojahedin  fired  rockets  that  landed  all  around  the  prison.  Nader  Ali  crouched 
against  the  wall,  tears  in  his  eyes,  terrified  for  his  family.” 

• “1  heard  screams  and  knew  we  were  at  a prison.  Torture  ...  7 won’t  be  able  to  endure  torture.  1 
was  stripped,  searched,  and  led  through  stinking  corridors.” 

• “With  more  than  a million  people  dead  in  the  past  fourteen  years  ...” 
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14.  Here  are  some  words  that  you  should  have  looked  up  the  meanings  for  and  noted  in  your  log: 

• mojahedin  • karkhana 

• clandestine  • egocentric 

• salaam  alaikam  • factional 

• KGB 

Section  2:  Lesson  2 

1.  One  student  who  responded  to  this  question  suggested  that  film  footage  of  Amelia  Earhart  could 
be  used  and  perhaps  even  footage  of  contributions  by  women  to  the  war  effort.  Some  women 
worked  in  factories,  but  few  were  allowed  to  be  pilots. 

Another  student  suggested  showing  photos  or  video  of  Kim  Reid  when  she  was  very  young,  as  her 
biographical  information  was  narrated.  Pictures  of  the  home  she  grew  up  in  and  pictures  or  video 
of  the  schools  she  attended  could  also  be  used. 

2.  She  is  very  casual  and  not  at  all  pretentious.  Her  responses  are  natural  and  honest.  She  asks 
questions  that  most  viewers  would  be  interested  in  knowing  the  answers  for.  She  asks,  for  example, 
about  Kim  Reid’s  parents  and  their  influence  on  her.  She  also  asks  for  technical  terms  to  be 
explained  in  everyday  language.  This  was  done  specifically  for  her  audience  who  might  be  confused 
by  the  unfamiliar  terms.  Erica  Ehm  responds  with  excitement  and  enthusiasm  when  she  hears 
something  interesting  from  Reid.  Most  of  all,  she  makes  the  person  she  is  interviewing  feel  very 
comfortable.  This  makes  for  a good  interview. 

3.  According  to  Kim  Reid,  a good  fighter  pilot  should  have  these  five  traits: 

• humility — ability  to  admit  mistakes 

• strength  of  character— desire  to  get  things  done 

• physical  fitness 

• ability  to  work  and  get  along  with  others 

• knowledge  of  when  to  speak  and  when  to  remain  silent 

4.  More  than  likely,  this  was  a question  Reid  was  given  in  advance.  The  specific  number  sort  of  gives 
it  away.  Why  not  four  or  six  traits?  Erica  Ehm  probably  asked  this  question  because  one  of  the 
purposes  of  this  interview  was  to  inspire  other  young  women  to  aspire  to  such  challenges.  Listing 
the  traits  emphasizes  that  it  doesn’t  take  great  talents  or  abilities  to  succeed  in  such  a goal.  It  takes 
simple  traits  that  all  of  us  have  or  could  have  if  we  worked  at  them. 

5.  Her  background  is  quite  ordinary.  Her  parents  are  typical  parents.  There  really  was  very  little  out  of 
the  ordinary  in  Kim  Reid’s  younger  years  that  singled  her  out  for  greatness.  She  accomplished  much 
because  she  had  goals  and  the  strong  desire  to  accomplish  them.  She  claims  that  she  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  her  goals  by  “working  very  hard  and  having  fun.’’  This  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
advice  that  you  can  take  to  become  an  extraordinary  person  yourself.  Work  hard,  have  fun,  and 
keep  focused  on  your  goals! 
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6.  What  enabled  Reid  to  get  over  her  reluctance  to  offer  herself  as  a role  model  was  likely  the 
conversation  she  had  with  her  role  model— Olivia  Barr,  her  English  teacher.  Reid  admitted  that 
whenever  she  has  a problem,  concern,  or  question,  she  often  talks  to  Olivia  Barr  to  get  help.  Her 
former  teacher  may  have  emphasized  to  her  how  important  it  is  for  young  people  to  have  role 
models  to  inspire  them.  As  a result,  Reid  now  enjoys  this  new  challenge  of  speaking  to  young 
people  and  reassuring  them  that  they  can  do  anything  that  they  put  their  minds  to. 

i 

Section  2:  Lesson  3 

1.  Responses  will  vary  depending  on  your  personal  reading  preferences.  Some  people  find  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  read  any  extended  text  from  a screen.  They  need  a hard  copy.  You  may  find  that  you 
have  no  difficulty  doing  so.  What  about  your  friends  or  family?  Have  they  expressed  a view  on  the 
topic?  Do  you  find  that  older  people  have  more  difficulty  reading  from  a screen  than  younger 
people?  Can  you  explain  why? 

2.  a.  Numbers  of  stories:  You  should  find  that  most  online  versions  do  not  offer  as  many  stories  as 

their  print  editions.  Less  than  a third  of  the  print  articles  and  features  are  available  online. 

‘ Perhaps  this  is  an  incentive  to  people  to  buy  the  print  edition  to  get  those  features  not  offered 

on  the  Internet  version. 

{ 

b.  Visuals:  Some  online  editions  are  very  generous  when  it  comes  to  pictures  or  graphics.  Others 
offer  no  pictures  at  all.  If  film  clips  were  available,  did  you  access  them?  How  quickly  did  they 
load  up?  Some  online  versions  archive  their  film  clips  so  that  you  can  access  them  at  any  time. 

j 

i c.  Advertising:  Did  you  immediately  notice  the  ads  on  the  web  page?  Most  people  don’t.  Once  you 

I do  notice  them,  however,  you  will  come  to  realize  just  how  many  there  are.  Many  of  the  ads 

I offer  services  rather  than  products.  Ask  yourself,  for  whom  are  these  ads  intended?  What  about 

the  pop-up  ads?  Were  there  any?  Did  you  find  them  annoying?  Most  people  do.  Software  is 

I available  that  will  eliminate  many  of  these  pop-up  ads. 

I 

I Section  2:  Lesson  4 

1.  Responses  will  vary  from  one  reader  to  another.  To  figure  out  if  you  are  an  active  reader,  think 
about  the  following  questions: 

• Have  you  been  asking  yourself  questions  and  looking  for  answers? 

f • Do  you  consult  a dictionary  or  the  glossary  in  the  Appendix  of  this  Student  Module  Booklet  to 

find  out  the  meanings  of  unfamiliar  words? 

• Do  you  try  to  determine  the  meanings  of  unfamiliar  words  and  phrases  by  using  context  clues 

I in  the  surrounding  sentences? 

p 

• Do  you  try  to  guess  what  you  will  be  learning  about  next? 

• Do  you  test  your  understanding  of  what  you’ve  read? 


• Do  you  read  more  slowly  or  reread  parts  that  seem  complicated  or  confusing? 

• Do  you  try  to  relate  what  you  read  to  your  own  life  and  experiences? 

If  you  answered  yes  to  all  or  most  of  these  questions,  then  you  are  an  active  reader.  If  you 
answered  no  to  many  of  these  questions,  it’s  time  to  readjust  your  purpose  for  reading  and  adopt 
the  active-reading  strategies  listed  in  this  lesson. 

You  will  learn  other  useful  reading  strategies  as  you  proceed  through  this  section  and  the  rest  of  the 
course.  Good  luck,  and  happy  reading! 

2.  If  you’re  reading  a story  to  find  out  something  about  one  of  the  characters,  then  you’ll  focus  on 
clues  and  details  that  will  help  you  find  the  answer  to  your  question.  You  might  read  very  slowly 
and  repeat  the  process  if  you  don’t  find  the  answer  the  first  time  you  read  the  story.  In  focusing  on 
some  details,  you  may  not  observe  or  respond  to  other  details  as  you  might  have  if  you  were  just 
reading  the  story  to  enjoy  it. 

When  you  read  the  story  for  enjoyment,  you  will  probably  read  faster.  Even  so,  the  rhythm  and 
images  might  stand  out  more  on  this  initial  reading.  You’ll  probably  also  look  at  the  story  more  as  a 
whole  than  if  you’re  just  looking  for  a particular  feature. 

3.  Here  are  some  examples  of  purposes  you  could  set  for  reading  the  following  items: 

a.  the  cartoons  in  the  newspaper 

• for  entertainment 

• to  explore  how  cartoonists  combine  visuals  and  words  for  effect 

• to  follow  the  continuing  saga  of  a particular  comic  strip 

b.  a magazine  article  about  recycling 

• out  of  interest 

• to  learn  more  about  recycling  so  that  you  can  be  a better  recycler  and  make  informed 
choices  about  products  to  buy 

• to  find  arguments  that  support  your  view  about  the  importance  of  recycling 

• to  find  information  for  a report  you’re  writing  about  recycling 

c.  a novel  set  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages 

• for  enjoyment  and  entertainment 

• to  learn  what  life  was  like  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages 

• to  examine  how  novels  are  written 
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Section  3:  Lesson  1 

1 1.  The  tone  is  very  objective  and  totally  impersonal.  None  of  the  author’s  personality  or  attitude 

i:  comes  through  in  the  writing. 

1 2.  Responses  will  vary.  You  may  simply  say  that  the  subject  is  ancestors  or  prejudice,  or  you  may  get 
■ more  specific  and  say  the  essay  is  about  what  it  means  to  be  a Canadian. 

r: 

3.  The  use  of  the  pronoun  / makes  the  essay  more  personal.  It  almost  seems  as  if  the  author  is  talking 
directly  to  us. 

4.  Responses  will  vary. 

• facts:  There  are  many  facts  used  in  the  essay.  Some  facts  are  general  statements  such  as  “My 
grandparents  emigrated  from  Japan  ...”  Other  facts  refer  to  specific  dates  and  events — “On 
December  7,  1941,  an  event  took  place  ...” 

I 

• comparisons:  Suzuki  uses  comparisons  when  he  describes  his  experiences  travelling  in  Japan. 
He  compares  himself  to  the  people  around  him  and  finds  that  he  has  much  in  common  with 
them  genetically.  However,  he  also  finds  that  he  is  quite  different  from  them  as  soon  as  they 
open  their  mouths. 

j • contrast:  The  most  interesting  contrast  occurs  on  page  61  where  Suzuki  compares  his  feelings 

I at  two  times  in  his  life.  He  contrasts  growing  up  in  Canada  as  part  of  a minority  group — and 

wanting  desperately  to  look  like  everyone  else—to  visiting  in  Japan  where  he  did  look  like 
everyone  else  but  still  didn’t  feel  as  if  he  belonged. 

' • explanations:  Suzuki  explains  how  the  Japanese  categorize  people  as  gaijin,  Issei,  Nisei, 

j Sansei,  and  Yonsei.  He  defines  the  terms  and  gives  examples. 

I • anecdote:  The  essay  shares  a number  of  anecdotes.  The  first  extended  anecdote  is  on 

page  61— “I  first  visited  Japan  in  1968  to  attend  ...” 

15.  The  main  idea  or  argument  presented  in  this  essay  is  that  Suzuki  is  grateful  to  his  ancestors  for 
I making  it  possible  for  him  to  be  a Canadian.  This  is  expressed  explicitly  in  the  concluding 
|!  paragraph. 

6.  You  need  to  rewrite  he  is  honest  about  his  feelings  so  that  it  fits  the  pattern  established  in  the  first 
jr  part  of  the  sentence— one  word,  one  word,  and  one  word. 

Suzuki 's  style  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity,  directness,  and 
, honesty. 

7.  a.  Mr.  Fontana  was  a university  graduate,  a Shakespeare  scholar,  and  a fiction  writer. 


b.  The  students  prepared  for  their  exams  at  home,  they  spent  extra  hours  with  their  tutors,  they 
did  the  necessary  research  in  the  library,  and  they  asked  questions  in  their  classrooms. 

OR 

The  students  prepared  for  their  exams  at  home,  spent  extra  hours  with  their  tutors,  did  the 
necessary  research  in  the  library,  and  asked  questions  in  their  classrooms. 

c.  Either  you  will  begin  studying  now  or  you  will  not  be  going  out  this  evening. 

d.  John’s  reason  for  wanting  to  do  his  homework  seems  more  reasonable  than  his  sister’s. 

e.  He  hoped  that  he  would  get  three  things  out  of  his  high  school  education— to  learn  a second 
language,  to  make  new  friends,  and  to  earn  a scholarship. 

OR 

He  hoped  that  he  would  get  three  things  out  of  his  high  school  education— learn  a second 
language,  make  new  friends,  and  earn  a scholarship. 

8.  Examples  of  effective  repetition  in  the  speech  by  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  include  these: 

• “We  can  never  be  satisfied  as  long  as  the  Negro  is  the  victim  . . . We  can  never  be  satisfied 
as  long  as  our  bodies  . . . We  cannot  be  satisfied  as  long  as  the  Negro’s  basic  mobility  ...  We 
cannot  be  satisfied  as  long  as  the  Negro  in  Mississippi  . . . No,  no,  we  are  not  satisfied,  and 
we  will  not  be  satisfied  until  ...” 

• “1  still  have  a dream.  It  is  a dream  deeply  rooted  in  the  American  dream.  I have  a dream  that 
one  day  this  nation  will  rise  up  . . .” 

• “This  is  the  faith  . . . With  this  faith  we  will  be  able  to  hew  out  of  the  mountain  of  despair 

. . . With  this  faith  we  will  be  able  to  transform  the  jangling  discords  . . . With  this  faith  we 
will  be  able  to  work  together  ...” 

• “So  let  freedom  ring  from  the  prodigious  hilltops  . . . Let  freedom  ring  from  the  mighty 
mountains  . . . Let  freedom  ring  from  the  snowcapped  Rockies  . . . Let  freedom  ring  from 
the  curvaceous  slopes  ...  let  freedom  ring  from  Stone  Mountain  . . . Let  freedom  ring  from 
Lookout  Mountain  . . . Let  freedom  ring  from  every  hill  and  molehill  . . . Let  freedom  ring 

. . . And  . . . when  we  allow  freedom  to  ring — when  we  let  it  ring  from  every  village  and 
every  hamlet  ...” 

9.  Responses  will  vary.  Suzuki’s  essay  includes  many  examples  of  parallelism,  periodic  sentences, 
and  repetition  for  effect.  Here  are  some  that  you  may  have  identified: 

• periodic  sentence:  “On  December  7,  1941,  an  event  took  place  . . . Japan  bombed  Pearl 
Harbor  in  a surprise  attack.” 

• parallelism:  “Throughout  the  entire  ordeal  of  those  war  years,  my  parents  acted  with  a 
dignity,  courage,  and  loyalty  that  this  young  country  did  not  deserve. 


• parallelism:  “In  subways  in  Tokyo,  I catch  familiar  glimpses  of  the  eyes,  hairline,  or  smile  of 
my  Japanese  relatives. 

• periodic  sentence:  “All  my  life  I had  wanted  large  eyes  and  brown  hair  so  I could  be  like 

; everyone  else.”  (periodic) 

; Note  that  just  about  every  paragraph  uses  repetition  for  transitional  purposes. 

10.  The  main  subject  of  the  essay  is  memory.  The  idea  of  Remembrance  Day  may  have  sparked  the 
writer’s  thinking  about  the  subject,  but  the  main  focus  of  the  essay  is  on  the  way  in  which  we 
remember  the  people  in  our  lives. 

11.  The  rhetorical  device  Findley  uses  the  most  is  repetition.  He  repeats  the  word  remember  and  its 
variations  23  times.  Memory  is  repeated  six  times.  The  repetitions  of  these  words  create  rhythm 
and  emphasis. 

12.  There  are  many  examples  of  parallelism  in  this  essay.  Here  are  some  of  the  more  obvious  ones: 

• “Maybe  it’s  sad— I suppose  it  is— that  the  dead  should  be  remembering  the  living  and  the 
living  remembering  the  dead.” 

• “.  . . if  I couldn’t  remember  the  smell  of  the  house  where  I grew  up,  or  the  sound  of  my 
father  playing  the  piano,  or  the  tune  of  his  favourite  song.” 

• “And  I am  all  the  gravestones  I was  looking  at  when  she  called  me.  And  the  fence  boards  that 
supported  me.  And  the  sun  on  my  back.” 

• “I  know  he  sacrificed  his  youth,  his  health,  his  leg,  and  finally  his  life  for  his  country.” 

13.  There  are  many  examples  of  periodic  sentences  also.  Here  are  some  that  you  might  have  found: 

• “But  the  main  thing  is,  we  all  remember  when  we  were  together.” 

• “Then,  I suppose,  it  has  to  follow  that  we  are  what  we  remember.” 

• “But  what  I remember  of  my  uncle  is  not  the  least  bit  sad.” 

• “And  high  above  my  head,  there  was  a tall  glass  jar  on  a table  and  the  jar  was  full  of  hard 
French  candies.” 

14.  The  main  idea  or  argument  presented  in  this  essay  is  that  when  it  comes  to  honouring  those  who 
have  died  for  us,  it  is  not  enough  to  just  remember  and  be  grateful.  Remembrance  is  being  one 
with  them  in  memory.  And  by  remembering  them  in  this  way,  they  continue  to  be  alive. 


You  would  have  found  this  main  idea  summed  up  most  clearly  at  the  end  of  the  essay. 


Section  3:  Lesson  2 

1.  Responses  may  vary.  But  remember  that  the  difference  between  a statement  of  fact  and  a statement 
of  opinion  is  that  a statement  of  fact  can  be  proven  objectively  to  be  true.  Statements  of  opinion 
may  be  true,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  they  can  be  proven  to  be  true. 

a.  Opinion:  “Anyone  who  lives  and  works  in  downtown  Toronto  gets  hardened  to  the  sight  of 
bums  sprawled  on  park  benches  and  sleeping  off  cheap  bottles  of  wine.” 

b.  Opinion:  “But  within  many  of  us,  there  is  a deep  sadness  over  our  inability  to  help  as  we  make 
our  way  around  these  people.” 

c.  Fact:  “I  belong  to  St.  Andrew’s  Presbyterian  Church  at  King  and  Simcoe  streets  ...” 

d.  Fact:  “No  one  fought,  no  one  threw  up,  no  one  was  violent,  no  one  smoked  inside.” 

e.  Opinion:  (It  can  be  argued  but  is  still  an  opinion  that  cannot  be  proven.)  “We  all  enjoyed 
Danny,  a big  bear  of  a man  with  a huge  grin  and  an  appreciation  of  a good  meal  ...” 

f.  Fact:  “As  the  nights  grew  colder,  more  and  more  people  came;  soon  they  started  to  line  up  at 
3 P.M.” 

g.  Fact:  “Last  winter  forty-seven  street  people  died  in  Toronto  and  seventeen  of  them  died  on  the 
street.” 

h.  Opinion:  “And  the  final  gift  they  gave  us  is  that  we  do  not  fear  them  any  more,  nor  do  we  avert 
our  eyes.” 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  This  is  how  one  student  responded  to  this  activity. 

• “To  me  it  would  be  a mistake  to  completely  ignore  the  past  because  the  past  determines  the 
present  and  the  present  determines  what  will  be  in  the  future.”  (false  cause) 

• “The  Inuit  were  once  strong,  independent  and  proud  people.  That  is  why  we  have  survived.” 
(false  cause  or  unproven  connection — this  statement  may  be  true,  but  it  would  be  hard  to 
prove.) 

Section  3:  Lesson  3 

1.  Were  you  able  to  express  your  views  fluently,  fairly,  and  with  conviction?  Did  you  refrain  from 
emotionalism  and  sarcasm?  Were  you  concise?  Most  newspapers  and  magazines  don’t  print  lengthy 
letters  unless  they’re  exceptionally  well  written.  Being  able  to  express  your  ideas  in  the  fewest 
words  possible  is  a skill  well  worth  developing. 
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2.  If  you’re  working  alone,  what  did  you  think  of  your  letter  after  you’d  put  it  out  of  your  mind  for  a 
while?  Were  you  able  to  improve  it?  Many  people  draft  letters  to  the  editor  when  they  read 
something  in  a magazine  or  newspaper  that  disturbs  them;  and,  being  upset  when  they  write,  they 
often  let  their  emotions  take  over.  For  that  reason,  it’s  especially  important  to  revise  such  a letter  a 
day  or  two  later,  after  a cooling-off  period. 

Section  3:  Lesson  4 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  If  you’re  a typical  teenager,  it  is  very  likely  that  you  were  amused  by  the  essay. 
What  amused  you?  Was  it  the  behaviour  or  attitude  of  the  teenagers  in  the  house  or  the  way  in 
which  the  adult  describes  his  predicament? 

2.  The  most  appropriate  venue  would  be  a living  room  or  kitchen.  People  would  be  sitting  around 
comfortably,  and  they  would  smile  and  nod  frequently,  acknowledging  that  the  situation  is  very 
similar  in  their  own  homes. 

3.  The  tone  of  this  essay  is  light,  playful,  or  amused. 

4.  Adults  with  teenage  children  would  most  enjoy  reading  this  essay.  Teenagers  would  also  be  amused 
to  read  about  themselves  in  such  an  entertaining  manner.  This  essay  would  appeal  to  most  readers. 

5.  Responses  will  vary.  This  is  how  one  group  of  students  responded  to  this  activity.  You  may  have 
other  ideas  on  how  some  of  their  points  are  classified. 


Folly — Foolish  Behaviour 

foibles — Behaviour  Involving 
Weakness 

buying  something  when  you  definitely 
cannot  afford  it 

having  another  piece  of  pie  after  a very 
large  meal 

cheating  on  tests 

smoking  just  because  friends  do 

drinking  and  driving 

believing  flattering  comments 

making  an  important  decision  by  flipping 
a coin 

going  out  with  someone  that  you  know  is 
absolutely  wrong  for  you  because  you  do 
not  want  to  show  up  at  a social  gathering 
without  a date 

skipping  classes 

watching  TV  for  hours  when  there  is 
nothing  good  on 

fighting  over  something  insignificant 

working  at  the  same  lousy  job  because 
you  are  too  lazy  or  afraid  to  look  for  a 
better  job 

6.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  is  how  one  group  of  students  completed  this  activity. 


Folly  or  Foible 

Norm  or  Expectation 

buying  something  when  you  definitely 
cannot  afford  it 

People  should  buy  things  that  they  can 
afford. 

cheating  on  tests 

Students  should  work  hard  and  pass  tests 
honestly. 

drinking  and  driving 

People  should  be  smart  and  responsible 
enough  to  not  drive  after  they  have  been 
drinking. 

making  an  important  decision  by  flipping 
a coin 

People  should  base  important  decisions 
on  logic  and  morality. 

skipping  classes 

Attending  classes  and  learning  is  what 
going  to  school  is  all  about. 

fighting  over  something  insignificant 

People  should  only  get  concerned  about 
important  things. 

having  another  piece  of  pie  after  a very 
large  meal 

People  should  not  overeat. 

smoking  just  because  friends  do 

People  should  feel  confident  enough  to 
make  their  own  decisions  and  not  do 
things  just  because  other  people  are  doing 
them. 

believing  flattering  comments 

People  should  know  themselves  and 
others  well  enough  to  be  able  to  recognize 
and  not  be  influenced  by  false  flattery. 

going  out  with  someone  that  you  know  is 
absolutely  wrong  for  you  because  you  do 
not  want  to  show  up  at  a social  gathering 
without  a date 

People  should  be  confident  enough  to  go 
to  a function  alone. 

watching  TV  for  hours  when  there  is 
nothing  good  on 

People  should  spend  time  watching  TV 
only  if  there  is  something  worth 
watching. 

working  at  the  same  lousy  job  because 
you  are  too  lazy  or  afraid  to  look  for  a 
better  job 

People  should  think  highly  enough  of 
their  own  worth  and  ability  that  they  are 
not  reluctant  to  look  for  a better  job  if 
they  are  not  happy  in  their  current 
position. 

:•  7.  The  play  on  words  involves  the  two  words  reel  and  real.  The  reel  in  the  title  refers  to  a film  reel. 

% We  are  reminded  by  this  word  play  that  film  reels  are  intended  to  capture  real  life. 

I' 

I 8.  You  might  be  amused  by  the  image  evoked  of  the  grand  old  stage  actor  belting  out  Shakespeare 
^ “from  the  guts”  and  then  later  thundering  for  the  camera  box  to  be  taken  away.  It  would  be  quite  a 

!■  humorous  scene  to  watch.  What  makes  Sir  Herbert’s  behaviour  laughable  is  our  expectation  that  if 

[ he  was  hired  by  a filmmaker,  then  he  should  be  prepared  to  stand  in  front  of  a camera.  After  all, 

l that  is  how  a film  is  made. 

f-' 

9.  The  purpose  of  the  satire  is  to  warn  us  about  how  much  the  modern  video  camera  has  changed 
' our  society.  You  are  being  warned  of  the  growing  trend  toward  smaller  and  more  affordable  video 
cameras.  They  are  everywhere,  and  people  believe  that  everything  they  do  needs  to  be  recorded  on 
them.  Of  course.  Black  is  exaggerating,  but  you  must  remember  that  exaggeration  is  a tool  of  the 
trade  for  satirists.  By  exaggerating  a trend  and  taking  it  to  the  absurd,  you  recognize  that  the  trend 
I is  indeed  ridiculous. 

I 10.  Here  are  some  of  the  foolish  behaviours  Black  describes  in  this  essay  regarding  video  cameras: 

' • people  go  to  wonderful  places,  not  to  see  them  but  “to  film  them” 

• people  tape  hours  and  hours  of  senseless  footage— “eight  hundred  overexposed  yards  of 

! Marge  and  the  kids  grinning  moronically  in  front  of  Chateau  Lake  Louise” 

• people  take  thousands  of  hours  of  boring  home  video  footage 

• a woman  restaged  and  retaped  an  entire  wedding 

I 11.  Responses  will  vary.  Discuss  your  views  with  a partner  or  in  a group. 

12.  When  some  people  avoid  reading  a book,  they  joke  that  they  are  waiting  for  it  to  be  turned  into  a 
, movie.  The  assumption  is  that  the  movie  will  be  more  entertaining.  Black  suggests  in  the  last  line 
of  the  essay  that  a novel  would  be  far  more  interesting  than  any  of  the  home  videos  that  are  being 
! taken. 

I Section  3:  Lesson  5 

1.  a.  Incorrect:  She  and  him  are  going  to  the  rock  concert  in  Edmonton. 

b.  Incorrect:  Us  teenagers  have  a hard  time  figuring  out  what  is  correct  grammar. 

c.  Correct:  Santa  was  very  good  to  Dan  and  me. 

d.  Incorrect:  It  was  him  who  started  the  argument. 

e.  Incorrect:  John  is  a better  golfer  than  me. 

2.  a.  Incorrect:  Between  you  and  me,  working  with  pronouns  is  easy. 


Me  is  the  object  of  the  preposition  between. 


b.  Incorrect:  My  sister  is  better  at  making  chile  than  he  [is]. 

The  word  is  is  understood. 

c.  Correct:  We  followed  Aisha  and  her  to  tell  them  the  good  news. 

To  check  your  answer,  leave  out  Aisha  and:  We  followed  her  to  tell  them  . . . 

d.  Incorrect:  My  dog  and  / went  for  a walk  to  the  river. 

Leave  out  My  dog  and:  I went  for  a walk  . . . 

e.  Incorrect:  We  students  hate  using  the  phone  book  to  look  up  numbers. 

Leave  out  students:  We  hate  using  the  phone  book  . . . 

f.  Incorrect:  Is  that  phone  message  for  him  or  me? 

The  words  him  and  me  are  objects  of  the  preposition  for.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  Is 
that  phone  message  for  he?  or  Is  that  phone  message  for  I? 

g.  Correct:  Could  you  give  us  harder-working  employees  more  recognition? 

To  check  your  answer,  leave  out  harder-working  employees:  Could  you  give  us  more 
recognition? 

h.  Incorrect:  Will  Sam  or  he  e-mail  me  later? 

Leave  out  Sam  or:  will  he  e-mail  me  later? 

i.  Incorrect:  I am  as  good  looking  as  they  [are] . 

The  word  are  is  understood  to  be  there. 

3.  Some  answers  may  vary. 

a.  Either  the  kitchen  or  the  living  room  must  have  its  floor  redone.  (This  is  correct  as  is.) 

b.  Every  one  of  the  students  did  his  or  her  homework. 

Or:  All  the  students  did  their  homework. 

c.  One  of  the  players  lost  his  helmet. 

Or:  A player  lost  his  helmet. 

d.  One  should  always  do  his  or  her  best. 

Or:  People  should  always  do  their  best. 
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e.  A person  needs  to  plan  for  his  or  her  retirement. 

Or:  People  need  to  plan  for  their  retirement. 

Section  4:  Lesson  1 

1.  In  order  to  understand  this  cartoon,  viewers  have  to  know  the  story  of  Pinocchio.  They  have  to 
know  that  a long  nose  means  that  a person  is  lying.  They  have  to  know  that  crossed  fingers  behind 
the  back  mean  that  the  person  is  telling  a deliberate  lie.  They  would  also  have  to  know  that  a halo 
is  often  used  to  show  that  a person  is  either  angelic— pure,  innocent,  honest,  and  good— or 
pretending  to  be  angelic.  They  have  to  know  that  the  beaver  is  Canada’s  national  symbol,  to 
understand  that  it  is  intended  to  represent  the  Canadian  government  here.  If  they  were  not  already 
aware  of  these  things,  they  would  probably  have  no  idea  that  the  cartoon  is  making  a statement 
about  people’s  payment — or  non-payment — of  taxes. 

2.  Adults  who  know  about  paying  taxes  would  most  appreciate  the  cartoon. 

3.  In  line  in  front  of  the  beaver  are  four  stereotypical  characters,  each  representing  a different 
profession  or  lifestyle  typical  of  Canadians.  The  first  is  a likely  a farmer.  He  can  be  identified  by  his 
suspenders,  plaid  shirt,  and  cap.  Based  on  the  glasses  and  hairdo,  the  second  person  could  be  a 
school  teacher  or  a secretary.  The  third  person  is  a businessman  or  salesman;  he  wears  a business 
suit.  The  last  person  is  obviously  a nurse  because  of  the  white  uniform  and  shoes  and  the  cross  on 
the  cap. 

You  can  argue  that  these  characters  are  stereotypes  because  they  are  not  specific  individuals — they 
each  represent  a large  group  of  individuals. 

4.  There  are  several  symbols.  Here  are  a few: 

• The  beaver  represents  Canada. 

• The  halo  represents  goodness. 

• The  Pinocchio  noses  represent  lying. 

• Sweat  represents  nervousness. 

• Nervous  smiles  represent  false  sincerity. 

• The  desk  represents  the  taxation  system. 

5.  The  cartoon  suggests  that  Canadians  from  every  walk  of  life  cheat  on  their  taxes.  When  they  do  so, 
they  are  lying  to  Canada— the  beaver  is  the  symbol  for  our  nation.  The  cartoon  also  warns  that  it  is 
obvious  by  the  Pinocchio  noses  that  they  know  they  are  cheating.  They  are  not  fooling  anyone. 

Do  you  agree  with  the  position  taken  by  the  cartoonist?  Is  cheating  on  taxes  a common  practice?  Do 
you  agree  with  the  cartoonist  that  people  from  all  walks  of  life  cheat  on  taxes?  Or  do  you  think  that 
there  are  some  groups  of  people  in  society  that  never  cheat?  Discuss  your  opinions  about  the 
cartoon  and  its  message  with  a partner  or  in  a group. 


Section  4:  Lesson  2 

1.  Your  responses  to  the  questions  about  the  three  photographs  will  vary.  Don’t  worry  if  your 

responses  are  not  as  detailed  as  the  ones  that  follow.  These  responses  were  created  by  combining 
the  best  ideas  from  several  students.  Compare  these  ideas  and  observations  with  your  own. 

a.  The  close-up  focuses  the  viewer’s  attention  on  the  woman’s  face.  The  woman  is  the  most 
important  element  in  this  photograph.  You  see  her  facial  expression  and  can  form  an  opinion 
about  her  personality  and  the  emotion  that  she  may  be  experiencing.  You  do  not,  however,  have 
much  information  about  her  situation. 

b.  The  medium  shot  shows  not  only  more  of  the  subject  but  also  more  of  the  surroundings.  You 
learn  more  about  the  woman  through  seeing  where  she  is  and  what  she  is  doing.  You  not  only 
see  the  woman’s  facial  expression,  but  you  can  also  analyse  her  body  language  and  any 
gestures  that  she  may  be  making.  You  can  see  what  she  is  wearing  and  that  she  has  a desk.  The 
details  in  the  background  suggest  that  she  is  at  work  rather  than  at  home.  You  can  make  the 
assumption  that  she  is  employed  in  an  office. 

c.  The  long  shot  provides  a great  deal  more  information  about  the  setting  of  the  photograph.  It  is 
now  quite  clear  that  the  assumption  that  she  works  in  an  office  is  correct.  She  is  one  of  many 
other  people  employed  at  the  office.  The  woman  is  not  as  prominent  in  the  long  shot  as  she  is 
in  the  close-up  and  medium  shot.  The  surrounding  details  compete  with  the  subject  for  the 
viewer’s  attention,  and,  because  the  woman  is  farther  away  from  the  camera,  it  is  more  difficult 
for  the  viewer  to  see  her  facial  expression.  The  long  shot  tends  to  be  a less  intimate  photograph. 

2.  With  the  eye-level  shot.  Picture  A,  you  see  the  subject  and  her  surroundings  as  you  normally 
would.  The  low-angle  shot.  Picture  B,  makes  the  subject  seem  bigger  and  more  important.  The 
subject  of  a low-angle  shot  appears  to  be  larger  than  life.  If  a photographer  wants  to  make  the 
subject  appear  powerful,  this  is  the  type  of  shot  that  will  be  used.  The  high-angle  shot.  Picture  C, 
has  the  opposite  effect  to  that  of  a low-angle  shot.  The  high-angle  shot  makes  the  subject  seem 
smaller  and  less  significant.  The  subject  of  a high-angle  shot  seems  weak  and  vulnerable. 

3.  Because  the  two  pictures  are  put  together,  you  immediately  make  a connection  between  them.  Your 
interpretation  of  the  message  of  these  juxtaposed  pictures  may  be  different  from  the  ideas  that 
follow.  Do  you  agree  with  the  following  ideas  about  the  two  photographs? 

There  are  two  people  shown.  One  is  a woman,  and  the  other  is  a baby.  The  woman  may  be  the 
baby’s  mother.  She  is  obviously  drunk.  She  is  surrounded  by  liquor  bottles,  and  she  has  passed 
out.  There  is  still  a glass  in  her  hand.  The  baby  is  crying.  1 think  the  message  is  that  because  of 
her  drinking  problem,  she  is  unable  to  care  for  her  baby  properly.  Maybe  the  message  is  that 
alcoholics  hurt  not  only  themselves  but  also  those  around  them — the  people  who  love  them  and 
depend  on  them.  It’s  a very  serious  message. 
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4.  Responses  may  vary.  The  following  chart  represents  how  several  students  responded  to  this  activity. 


Location  on  Photo 

> Details'""'  ‘ ^ “ 

centre 

There’s  a man  with  long,  curly,  dark  hair. 

He  has  his  right  arm  wrapped  around  a woman’s  shoulder  and  is 
kissing  her. 

He  is  wearing  a heavy  coat  and  scarf. 

His  eyes  are  closed. 

The  woman  being  kissed  is  bent  back  slightly. 

She  is  wearing  a lighter-weight  coat,  but  it  is  black  or  dark. 

Her  eyes  are  closed. 

It  is  not  clear  if  they  are  wearing  wedding  rings. 

There’s  another  woman  who  could  be  sneaking  a look  at  the  kissing 
couple. 

Behind  her  is  a man,  out  of  focus. 

top-right  quarter 

There’s  grey  sky  that  looks  hazy. 

Large  buildings  in  the  background  are  very  bright  compared  to  the 
rest  of  the  picture. 

bottom-right  quarter 

A person  is  walking  away  from  the  area. 

top-left  quarter 

A building  and  lamppost  are  out  of  focus. 

A man  is  looking  straight  ahead  and  not  at  the  couple. 

bottom-left  quarter 

i 

The  back  of  someone’s  head  is  visible. 

It’s  unclear  who  this  person  is  looking  at. 

Much  of  the  picture  is  bright  and  hazy.  The  background  is  out  of  focus  and  hazy.  This  makes  the 
area  in  focus  stand  out  more  and  perhaps  even  appear  romantic.  The  camera  appears  to  be  just 
■ slightly  lower  than  eye  level  in  relation  to  the  kissing  couple.  It  is  a medium  shot. 

,6.  Most  of  the  people  appear  to  be  ignoring  the  display  of  affection.  They  appear  to  be  going  about 
their  own  business.  One  can  imagine,  however,  that  most  of  the  other  people  are  sneaking  quick 
i glimpses. 

i 

7.  Responses  will  vary.  You  may  not  be  that  impressed  with  the  picture,  because  it  is  in  black  and 
white.  You  should  know,  however,  that  more  and  more  people  are  returning  to  black-and-white 
photography  because  of  the  powerful  and  classic  effects  that  are  possible. 

8.  Responses  will  vary.  Were  you  surprised  that  the  picture  was  a posed  shot?  Now  that  you  know  it 
was  a posed  shot,  do  you  look  at  the  picture  in  the  same  way  as  you  did  before?  Why  or  why  not? 
Discuss  this  idea  with  a partner  or  in  a group. 


9.  There  is  a lot  of  white.  The  objects  in  the  picture  are  stark  and  contrasted.  There  is  a perfect  tower 
in  the  background,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  bent  and  broken  one  in  the  foreground.  It 
looks  like  there  are  wires  leading  from  the  tower  in  the  foreground. 

Some  students  have  responded  by  suggesting  that  it  is  not  a photograph.  It  looks  more  like  a pencil 
drawing.  To  them,  the  tower  looks  too  much  like  a person  bending  over  for  it  to  be  a photograph. 
What  did  you  think?  Describe  what  you  see.  Does  this  picture  look  like  a photograph?  Discuss 
these  questions  with  a partner  or  in  a group. 

10.  The  whiteness  creates  a stark  and  cold  mood.  The  dark  lines  in  the  folded  tower  emphasize  the 
destruction  that  has  occurred.  Despite  the  damage,  there  is  a sense  of  beauty,  perhaps  suggested 
by  the  title  but  also  by  the  simplicity  and  starkness  of  the  scene. 

11.  This  is  an  extreme  long  shot.  The  camera  appears  to  be  quite  low,  looking  up  at  the  scene.  No 
other  camera  angle  or  distance  would  have  worked  as  well.  If  the  camera  were  farther  away,  the 
details  in  the  foreground  would  be  lost.  If  it  were  closer  up,  the  perfectly  standing  tower  in  the 
background  would  be  lost. 

12.  Responses  will  vary.  People  who  remember  the  news  coverage  of  the  event  will  realize  how  truly 
destructive  and  deadly  the  storm  was.  They  will  also  remember  the  beauty  of  the  ice-covered 
scenes. 

13.  Responses  will  vary.  You  may  have  taken  the  picture  from  this  particular  direction  to  take 
advantage  of  the  similarity  of  the  broken  tower  to  a bending  man.  The  overexposed  film 
emphasizes  the  cold  and  the  brilliance  of  the  ice-covered  landscape. 

Section  4:  Lesson  3 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  is  a list  compiled  by  several  students: 

• on  the  outsides  and  insides  of  buses  • on  walls  inside  stores 

• on  the  sides  of  bus  shelters  • on  lampposts 

• on  benches  • on  exterior  walls  of  buildings 

• on  billboards  • on  interior  walls  of  buildings 

• in  store  windows  • on  bulletin  boards 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  Was  it  the  dogs  looking  up  or  the  impressive  front  face  of  the  building? 

3.  The  large  number  and  variety  of  dogs  all  looking  in  the  same  direction  is  odd  and  amusing.  The 
idea  that  all  of  these  dogs  would  love  to  chew  on  dinosaur  bones  is  also  quite  humorous. 

4.  Having  the  camera  situated  below  the  subject  and  looking  up  makes  the  building  look  more 
massive  and  impressive. 


It  is  significant  that  the  words  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  poster.  The  eye  is  drawn  upward  by  the 
camera  angle  and  the  pose  of  the  objects  in  the  picture.  The  picture  arouses  viewers’  curiosity,  and 
they  feel  the  need  to  read  the  text  to  discover  what  it  is  that  the  dogs  are  all  staring  at.  The  words 
themselves  are  simple  and  direct.  The  clever  reference  to  “bones”  also  explains  why  the  dogs 
appear  so  interested  in  this  building. 

Were  you  able  to  brainstorm  ideas  with  someone  else?  Don’t  worry  if  you  found  these  challenging. 
But  by  thinking  about  the  patterns,  by  discussing  them  with  others,  and  through  comparing  your 
responses  with  the  ones  that  follow,  you  should  have  learned  a few  interesting  techniques  that  you 
can  use  to  analyse  photographs — and  maybe  to  take  more  effective  photographs  yourself. 

a.  These  horizontal  lines  create  an  impression  of  peace,  stability,  and  rest. 

b.  These  vertical  lines  create  an  impression  of  strength,  dignity,  and  stability. 

c.  These  wavy  lines  create  an  impression  of  grace,  beauty,  and  rhythm. 

d.  These  gentle  diagonal  lines  create  an  impression  of  forceful  action  and  movement  forward. 

e.  These  extreme  diagonal  lines  create  an  impression  of  instability  and  falling  downward. 

f.  These  radiating  lines  create  an  impression  of  forceful  expansion. 
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